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Preface 


Instead of the title it bears, this work might more accurately be called 
Contributions to, or Aspects of the History of the First State. It is not 
encyclopedic, as Scharf tried to be in those two stout volumes which, with 
well on to a million words between their covers, are still the longest history 
of Delaware ever published. Nor is it comprehensive, in the sense of treating 
equally the many and varied aspects of Delaware life, as the Federal Writers’ 
Project’s Delaware Guide does so effectively in the short space of its first 160 
pages. To produce a comprehensive, inclusive, and authoritative history of 
our state, small though it is, would require more volumes of text and more 
years of preparation than were available for this history—and also, it may be 
added, more settled times than those in which we have been living since 1941. 

When the present work was undertaken, in the midst of World War 
II, it was planned, (1) to emphasize developments of the recent, rather than 
the distant past; (2) to include as much of the product of recent historical 
scholarship as was currently available, and (3) to omit entirely topics of 
which no authoritative account was presently obtainable. As it turned out, 
there were even more omissions than originally intended. But what the 
resulting history lacks in continuity and proportion, it has gained, we hope, 
in freshness of material and authority of treatment. 

The present work begins in the conventional way, with a description 
of the land and its aboriginal inhabitants, followed by a brief narrative 
history of the state, and a more detailed section on its government. How- 
ever, as a glance at the table of contents will show, what is commonly 
called “social history” receives the greatest emphasis, Part Four, with that 
title, constituting two-fifths of the whole. Part Three, Economic Develop- 
ment, accounts for another fifth. To these should be added Chapter Four, 
a survey of life in Delaware on the eve of the Revolution, which can be 
read as an introduction to the later social and economic sections of the 
history. 

This history has been a cooperative enterprise, like that of Scharf and 
his “staff of able assistants.”! For its defects in design and execution the 
editor must naturally bear full responsibility. More than nine-tenths of 
the actual writing has been done by the fifty contributors whose names are 
attached to the various chapters and parts of chapters. To their competent 
and conscientious labors belongs the credit for the value this work may 
have for present and future readers. But acknowledgments are also due to 
many other friends and well-wishers who have helped in various ways. The 
publishers’ advisory board for the history have responded promptly to 
every request for aid and advice. Heavy demands have been made upon our 


1 It would be interesting to know who they were. 
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libraries. In particular, the staffs of the Historical Society, the Wilmington 
library, and the University library, as well as State Archivist Leon 
deValinger, Jr., have been unfailingly helpful. The publishers, including 
their managing editor, Dr. W. S. Downs, have exhibited patience, under- 
standing, and tact in dealing with the problems of authors and editor. 

Various agencies and persons have been generous in the loan of photo- 
graphs, most of which are acknowledged in place. In some cases, con-. 
tributors provided part or all of the illustrations for their chapters. The 
portrait of Christopher Ward was furnished by Mrs. Ward. Portraits on 
page 757 were loaned by Mary L. Sheridan and Mrs. D. W. Cheff, and for 
those on page 582 acknowledgment is made to Anna F. Brodnax of Wil- 
mington. The late Carrie Chapman Catt gave her authorization to reprint 
the extracts from the History of Woman Suffrage on pages 351-370. 

The aid and encouragement extended from every quarter during the 
preparation of this work have been gratifying to all concerned in it. Among 
those not otherwise referred to, who have gone out of their way to be 
helpful, are Dr. Conwell Banton, Dr. R. O. Bausman, Senator C. Douglass 
Buck, the late T. Leslie Carpenter, Robert G. Curtin, Jr., John J. Hartnett, 
Dr. Robert R. Tatnall, the late S. D. Townsend, Merton J. Trast, Mrs. A. D. 
Warner, Sr., and Professor W. A. Wilkinson. 

The deficiencies in the work now published should draw attention to 
the need for further research in many aspects of Delaware’s history. An 
integrated story of transportation, from the early days of trail and river 
through the steamboat and railroad eras to the present time, would be a 
welcome addition to our economic literature. In the field of social history, 
the Irish and German immigration of the nineteenth century should be 
studied, before family records, oral and written, fade into oblivion. The 
temperance movement in Delaware has received only casual attention from 
our historians. The significance of fraternal organizations in American life 
is practically virgin territory for the social historian, not only in Delaware 
but in the country at large. In addition to these and other new fields of 
investigation, many of the old ones will bear reexamination in the light of 
new knowledge and fresh viewpoints. 

Succeeding generations write and rewrite their history. In Delaware, 
the usual interval between the appearance of large-scale general histories 
is about twenty years—Scharf in 1888, Conrad in 1908, Bevan in 1929, and 
now this work. May we not look forward to a new one in 1967 in which 
the shortcomings of previous histories will be corrected? . 


H. Clay Reed 
Newark 


September 12, 1947 
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Part 1 
General History 














CHAPTER 1 


Natural History 


I. THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The land and its resources were the magnet which drew the first 
European settlers to these shores. In Delaware mineral wealth was largely 
lacking; but other riches of land and water, of forest and stream, were 
here in obvious abundance, and were the subject of enthusiastic if un- 
scientific description by early observers. An English visitor to the Del- 
aware Valley in 1634 wrote:* 


The river is broad and deepe, and. . . aboundeth with beavers, 
otters, and other meaner furrs, which are not only taken upon the 
bankes of the mayne River, but likewise in other lesser rivers 
which discharge themselves into the greater, whereof I thinke few 
Rivers of America have more or more pleasant... The land is very 
good and fruitfull and withall very healthfull. The soyle is sandy 
and produceth divers sorts of fruites, especially grapes which grow 
wild in great quantity. ... Heere also grows the fruite which 
in Italy they call lazarroli,” plumms, divers sorts of berries and 
divers other fruites not known in Europe. ... The earth being 
fruitefull is covered over with woods and stately timber, except 
only in those places, where the Indians had planted their corne. 
The Countrey is very well replenished, with deere and in some 
places store of Elkes. The low grounds of which there is great 
quantitie excellent for meadowes and full of Beaver and Otter. 
The quantity of fowle is so great as can hardly be beleeved, wee 
tooke at one time 48 partriches together, as they crossed the 
river, chased by wild hawkes. .. . There are infinit number of wild 
pidgeons, black birds, Turkeyes, Swans, wild geese, ducks, Teales, 
widgins, brants, herons, cranes etc. of which there is so great 
aboundance, as that the Rivers and creekes are covered with them in 
winter. Of fish heere is plentie, but especially sturgeon all the 


1 “Relation of Captain Thomas Yong,” in Myers, Narratives of Early Penn- 
sylvania, West New Jersey, and Delaware, 47-49. Quoted by permission of ccpy- 
right owners, Barnes and Noble. 

2 The azarole or Neapolitan medlar. 
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sommer time. ... Heere are also great store of wild hops yet 
excellent good and as faire as those in England, heere are also 
divers other things which with industrie will prove excellent 
good commodities, and for my part I am confident that this River 
is the most healthfull, fruitefull and commodious River in all the 
North of America, to be planted. 


A more detailed description has come down to us from the pen of 
Peter Lindestroém, a resident of New Sweden during the last years of 
Swedish rule, 1654-1655.3 From the Schuylkill River south to the Christina, 
he wrote, the land was “level, very splendid and fertile.” The Christina 
was “a deep river, rich in fish,” and the land on both sides of it “by nature 
suitable for all kinds of agriculture and the cultivation of all kinds of rare 
fruit-bearing trees.” “A land flowing with milk and honey,” he called it, 
“such a fertile country that the pen is too weak to describe, praise and 
extol it” sufficiently. “From Christina River to the Sandhock [New Castle] 
the soil is equally rich and fertile . . . an even and level land, here and 
there settled by Finns, . . From the Sandhock downwards to Cape Hen- 
lopen ... the soil is very good and fertile, but unoccupied and uncultivated 
by either the Swedes or the savage nations.” 

Of the “valuable trees and fruits” found “in great abundance in the 
wild forest,” he mentions oak “of white, red, yellow and brown color,” 
as well as the “winter oak” (holly oak) as being “exceedingly large in 
height and thickness,” and valuable for export. Walnut, chestnut, “fish 
trees” (apparently the sour gum), mulberry, plum, sassafras, wild (crab) 
apple, bullace, linden, birch, spruce, juniper. and alder are mentioned, as 
well as the peach, with its delicious fruit of “skinless apples.” There were 
grape vines in “great abundance”—“on Christina Creek up at White Clay 
we found a grape-vine which was two ells thick”—and wild hemp and 
wild hops were plentiful. He described the calabash and the watermelon, 
the maize or Indian-corn of various colors which the natives raised, and 
tobacco and its cultivation.® 

In Lindestr6ém’s list of animals, birds, and fish of New Sweder,® most of 
the species that he mentions are still found in the state. The more dan- 
gerous animals—“large lions but smooth” (perhaps the cougar is meant), 


3 Lindestrém, Geographia Americae, tr. Johnson, 172-173. : 

. 4 William Penn (1683) mentions peaches as growing “in great quantities, 
not an Indian plantation without them; but whether naturally here at first, I 
know not” (Myers, Narratives, 288). By Acrelius’ time (1756) the Indians had 
them, as far inland ‘tas any Indians have been seen,” and he thought they were 
indigenous, like maize and tobacco. Many white people, he wrote, “have peach 
orchards chiefly for the purpose of feeding their swine” (History of New Sweden, 
152). Thus, though the peach was in actuality an importation from the Old 
World, it got an early start in the state in which it later became famous. 

5 Geographia, 177-183. 

' 6 Ibid, 185-188. 
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“bears, coal-black, large and grim,” wildcats, lynxes, and wolves—have re- | 
treated before the onward march of civilization.‘ 

With the coming of the Quakers, descriptions of the fauna and flora of 
the Delaware Valley issued from William Penn (1683) and others,® but 
their listings were utilitarian rather than scientific in outlook. Acrelius 
(1756) included in his History of New Sweden® a chapter on “The Most 
Remarkable Kinds of Trees in Pennsylvania,” which it is interesting to 
check against Taber’s modern work on Delaware Trees..° However, it 
was left to the Swedish professor, Peter Kalm, to furnish us with the first 
really scientific natural history of this region. His Travels in North Amer- 
ica based on over two years residence in New Jersey and Philadelphia 
(1748-1751), are a mine of information about the Delaware Valley, the land 
and its inhabitants, animate and inanimate.!2 In the two centuries since 
Kalm, his pioneer studies have been continued by many persons along many 
different lines of specialization, the results of which are in part set forth 
in the rest of this chapter. | 


7 Governmental bounties were offered to killers of wolves from early 
colonial times (Charter and Laws of Pennsylvania, 52, 72, 134, 183, 232). The 
last bounty act was not repealed until 1829 (Laws of Delaware, 1, 257; VII, 179). 

8 See Myers, Narratives, 224-352. 

9. Pp:-17 1-175. 

10 Published in 1937 by the State Forestry Department, Dover. 

11 The best edition is edited by A. B. Benson, 2 vols., New York, 1937. 

12 Kalm was the first writer to give any attention to the insect world, 
which was beneath the literary notice of earlier commentators, and a detraction 
from the bright picture which these writers drew of life in this brave new world. 
Lindestrém includes the “Spanish fly” (firefly) in his list of birds, and relates 
how a soldier lately arrived from Sweden, while standing guard one night at Fort 
Christina, mistook fireflies for an approaching enemy and sounded an alarm 
(Geographia, 187, 134). Kalm testifies to the prevalence and annoyance of the 
mosquito, whose disturbing buzz can indeed be heard through the whole of our 
historical literature. The American mosquito’s sting, he says, was followed by much 
greater discomfort than that of its counterpart in old Sweden. In the heat of 
summer, when these gnats were at their worst, people “make a fire before their 
homes to expel these disagreeable guests by smoke” (Travels, I, 77). Kalm also 
pays tribute to the bedbug, “very plentiful in this part of the world,” and 
mentions crickets, moths, fleas, cockroaches, woodlice, seventeen-year locusts, 

“‘orass worms,” and a worm which at that time was making inroads on the pea 
crop. Nor does he neglect to say a word about that arch-pest of the vegetable 
kingdom, poison ivy (Ibid., 77, 213-218, 94). 

The settled inhabitants learned to live with the mosquitoes, but they were a 
terror to newcomers. An Anglican missionary recently arrived in Maryland 
narrowly escaped being sent “over the bay to the eastern shore, where I should 
be devoured by Muquittoes a dreadful kind of insects by day, and by chucks like 
our bugs in England by night” (John Eversfield to the Bishop of London, , July 
4, 1728, in Perry, Historical Collections, IV, 216). The Earl of Carlisle, sailing 
slowly down the Delaware on a British vessel, wrote to his wife, June 21, 1778: 
“The gnats in this part of the river are as large as sparrows; I have armed myself 
against them by wearing trousers, which is the constant dress of this country” 
(Historical Manuscripts Commission, The Manuscripts of the Earl of Carlisle 
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Il. THE GEOLOGICAL STORY OF DELAWARE 
By Horace G. Richards* 


INTRODUCTION 


Just as a historian tries to interpret history by reading old records, 
so does a geologist try to interpret the pre-history of a region by the records 
of the past. Whereas a historian thinks in terms of years and centuries, a 
geologist employs the concept of millions of years and eons. Just as it 
requires a trained historian to unravel the mysteries of the near past, so 
does it take an experienced geologist to interpret the much more distant 
geological past. 

Most of that which is now land was at one time during the history 
of the earth beneath the sea. It is these regions once submerged by the 
sea and now dry land that tell us most concerning the geological history 
of any region. The sea leaves almost irremovable evidences of its presence 
in the form of sediments and fossils laid down beneath its surface. These 
deposits, now far above the sea, help us interpret the past. 


* Dr. Richards is associate curator of geology and paleontology, Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 


(London, 1897), 345). Thus it seems that the mosquito preceded the sans- 
culotte vogue of the French Revolution in converting American gentlemen from 
knee breeches to pantaloons. 

Delawareans bore the stings of the mosquitoes more successfully than the 
fevers and agues which accompanied them. ‘Poor Richard’s” almanac for 1739 
predicted, under August: ‘‘Ships sailing down Delaware bay this month, shall 
hear at ten leagues distance, a confused rattling noise like a shower of hail upon 
a cake of ice. Don’t be frighted good passengers! the sailors can inform you, that 
it is nothing but lower county teeth in the ague. In a southerly wind you may 
hear it in Philadelphia” (P. L. Ford, The Sayings of Poor Richard (New York, 
n. d.), 93). Dr. John Vaughn of Wilmington wrote in 1800: ‘My late residence 
being contiguous to that fenny tract of country to long known by the name 
of the Welch-Tract Swamps, furnished me with a favourable opportunity of 
observing those forms of fever for which our State has become proverbial.” August 
and September, he said, were “‘our fever months” (Medical Repository, Ill, 336- 
340.) 

Such conditions were by no means peculiar to Delaware. Malaria-ridden 
settlers were as common along the swampy, low-lying banks of the Mississippi 
River as in the marshes of the Atlantic Coast. Since these early days many of 
the marshes have been drained, and for those that remain, effective techniques of 
mosquito control have been developed. Entomologists of our state University 
publish learned bulletins on the mosquito and what to do about her, and of late 
have turned their attention to a new menace—the lowly tick, long ignored, until 
in recent years it has become the carrier of Rocky Mountain spotted fever, the 
first case of which appeared in Delaware in 1933. (See L. A. Stearns, D. Mac- 
Creary, and N. P. Newhouse, The Problem of Mosquito Control in Delaware 
(1933) and D. MacCreary, Ticks of Delaware (1945), University of Delaware 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin Nos. 181, 252.) 
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The absence of marine deposits of a given age frequently can be taken 
as an indication that the region in question was at that particular time 
uplifted above the sea. Very few sediments or rocks are formed beneath 
fresh water and still fewer under subaereal conditions. 

The story about to be unfolded has been compiled from many 
sources. For purposes of simplification, much has been left cut, and 
certain complicated events (such as the rise of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains) have been greatly simplified. Furthermore, rocks or sediments of 
many of the stages in the history of the earth are absent in the state of 
Delaware. Therefore, to make our story a little more complete we have 
used information derived from a study of the geology of the neighboring 
states of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Maryland." 

It is hoped that the following few pages will serve to give the reader 
a general idea of the geological history of the region which now forms 
the state of Delaware, and that this will lend perspective to the later 
historical events of the state that are to be unfolded in later chapters of 
this book. 


Pre-CAMBRIAN 


The beginning of the geological story of Delaware, as is the case 
with most parts of the world, is shrouded in mystery. At the earliest 
stage which can be deciphered from the rocks, it is probable that a sea 
covered all of Delaware, as well as most of eastern United States. Sedi- 
ments, including limestones and carbonaceous rocks, were laid down in 
this sea; however it is unlikely that there was very much animal life at 
that time. It is also probable that the sea did not cover the region con- 
tinuously during this era, and that there were periods of erosion when the 
sea withdrew far to the east. 

During some of these periods of erosion, the sedimentary deposits 
laid down in this pre-Cambrian sea were greatly folded and intruded by 
igneous or volcanic rocks from the center of the earth. In the terms of 
the geologist, the sedimentary rocks laid down by the sea were meta- 
morphosed, or changed, into schists, marbles, gneisses, etc. Rocks of this 
type occur today in extreme northern Delaware. Outcrops of the Balti- 
more Gneiss are known north and northeast of Newark, Del. The granite 
rocks which occur in numerous quarries in northern Delaware and adjacent 
Pennsylvania are thought to have been intruded from deep in the earth 
during the pre-Cambrian era. By the end of the pre-Cambrian there was 
_a prominent land mass made up of these granites, schists, etc., which 
existed all along eastern North America. It extended westward into the 
present Piedmont Plateau and eastward for an unknown distance beyond 
the present shore line. This land mass is spoken of as Appalachia. Today, 
all that is left of this ancient continent is a narrow belt of pre-Cambrian 


1 See selected list of references at end of this section. 
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rocks that occurs at the western edge of the present Coastal Plain. As 
has been stated, these cross the extreme northern tip of Delaware approxi- 
mately through Newark, Marshallton, and Wilmington. 

At the boundary between the Coastal Plain and the Piedmont Prov- 
ince these granites, gneisses, etc. (frequently termed basement rocks) dip 
sharply beneath the overlying unconsolidated coastal plain deposits of 
much later age. As will be pointed out on the following pages, the entire 
eastern portion of Appalachia was eroded and is now far below sea level 
and consequently covered with later deposits. This pre-Cambrian rock 
is encountered in numerous wells, becoming progressively deeper south- 
east of the Fall Line. 


Wilmington,Deli nt orcs. arr eee outcrop 

Penns.Grove, Ni) x ieee eee 270 «ft. 

Middletown, Délyoeiatme eee 1478+ ” 

Bridgeville: Del cist, ieee tage eres 3010+ ” 

Salisbury, .Md?- Us. Sptseceeaeaseeeirtcetee ee S520 0b 
PALEOZOIC 


At the beginning of the Cambrian period, the low land immediately 
to the west of Appalachia was invaded from the southwest by an interior 
sea which covered a narrow area from the Gulf of Mexico to Newfound- 
land, approximately in the position of the present Appalachian Mountains. 
This sea existed for millions of years and occasionally advanced and re- 
treated over surrounding areas. By the end of Ordovician” time the land 
was uplifted a little and the sea withdrew for a time. Later, during the 
Silurian period, this inland sea again withdrew and there was a prolonged 
period of erosion followed by a readvance of the sea. Similar alternations 
took place during the Devonian, but during most of the Paleozoic an in- 
land sea covered parts or all of the present Appalachian Mountain region. 

It is improbable that any of these Paleozoic inland seas ever covered 
any part of the state of Delaware, although they extended east in Pennsyl- 
vania almost to the present Delaware River where they lapped against the — 
shores of Appalachia. It is possible that some lower portions of Appalachia, 
possibly in the Wilmington area, were covered for a time by a Paleozoic 
_sea, but no such rocks are known in the state, either in outcrops or from 
well borings. Shellfish, trilobites, corals, fish, and many other marine 
animals lived in this sea and their fossil remains today can be found in 
the Paleozoic rocks of Pennsylvania, northern New Jersey and New Yok. 

In the meantime, the high mountainous area of Appalachia was a 
prominent feature along the present eastern seaboard, and probably covered 
all of Delaware. Appalachia was uplifted on several occasions during the 
Paleozoic and consequently the rivers carried great quantities of sediment 
westward into the Paleozoic seas. This great weight of sediment, probably 


2 For the names of this and other geological eras, see table at end. 
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as much. as 25,000 feet thick, caused the floor of the inland sea to be 
greatly depressed, forming a great trough, or what geologists call a geo- 
syncline. 

As the end of .the Paleozoic era approached, the inland sea became 
much shallower, largely because of the sediments carried into it from 
Appalachia. For long periods of time (in the Carboniferous) the sea with- 
drew entirely from the Appalachian region, and in its place immense swamps 
appeared. The plants of these swamps gave rise to the coal which is so 
abundant in the Carboniferous formations of Pennsylvania. The sea, how- 
ever, was not far distant, and frequently invaded the swamps, which ex- 
plains the existence of marine limestones or shales interbedded with coal 
layers. 

The Age of Coal probably had very: little effect on the state of 
Delaware, since the mountainous Appalachia continued to occupy the 
entire state, although by this time it was probably much lower. 

During the closing periods of the Paleozoic (Permian), extensive 
folding and faulting resulted in the rise of the present Appalachian Moun- 
tains in what had been the wasin of the inland sea. In the meantime, the 
land mass of Appalachia, in spite of its several uplifts, had eroded down 
close to sea level. Now, conditions were exactly the reverse of what they 
had been during the Paleozoic. The interior region, which had been low 
and frequently covered by an inland sea, was now high and mountainous. 
On the other hand, the eastern part (Appalachia) which had been high 
above sea level was now eroded down to almost nothing. 


TRIASSIC 


During the early part of the Mesozoic, it is probable that Delaware 
was a’ low lying area, but no evidence can be found to show that it was 
covered by the sea. The new Appalachian mountains lay to the west; 
these were exceedingly rugged and probably as much as 15,000 feet high. 
Somewhere to the east of Delaware lay the Atlantic Ocean. 

Toward the end of the Triassic, great cracks appeared in the earth’s 
surface in a number of places between Nova Scotia and North Carolina, 
and long blocks of the earth’s crust slumped down thousands of feet, caus- 
ing a series of basins or depressions. These basins were gradually filled with 
deposits of mud and sand washed from the surrounding highlands, which 
have now hardened to shales and sandstones. A conspicuous Triassic basin 
extended southeast across New Jersey from the Highlands, crossing into 
Pennsylvania between Trenton and Rigelsville and extending into Marylard 
near Emmitsburg. The deposits of this basin comprise the shales and sand- 
stones of the Newark series (named from Newark, New Jersey). It is not 
known whether this basin, or a similar one, existed in Delaware. If so, 
its deposits have been completely worn away or buried, for no Triassic 
rocks have been found within the limits of the state. Very recently, how- 
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ever, some red and green shales, presumably of Triassic age, have been 
found between the depths of 5360 and 5529 feet in a well at Salisbury, 
Maryland. 

During deposition of the Newark rocks, there was considerable vol- 
canic activity in the region. Basaltic lava flowed frequently over the sur- 
face of the low land and was interbedded with the sediments. Since this 
rock is much harder than the shales and sandstone sediments, the latter have 
frequently eroded away leaving the lava (“trap”) to form well-marked ridges 
such as the Orange and Watchung Mountains in New Jersey. Other Trias- 
sic lava masses form the Palisades af the Hudson River. 

The remains of numerous land and freshwater animals and plants have 
heen found in the shales of the Newark series, particularly at Phoenixville, 
Pa., Gwynedd, Pa., and York, Pa. Coal is present in the Triassic rocks of 
Virginia. 

Possibly these ‘Triassic troughs had connections eastward to the sea, 
but so far no positive marine fossils have been found in any Triassic forma- 
tions along the East Coast. It is possible that some deep well in southern 
Delaware or adjacent New Jersey or Maryland may reveal the presence of 
such deposits. 

Toward the end of the Triassic (or possibly during Jurassic), all rocks 
of the Newark series were tilted and faulted, causing their present angular 
position. 


JURASSIC 


No definite Jurassic rocks are known from Delaware, or for that matter 
anywhere along the Atlantic Coast north of Florida. It has been suggested 
by some that the upper part of the Newark series is of Jurassic age, while 
others place the base of the Potomac group in that period. In any case, it is 
unlikely that the sea covered Delaware during the Jurassic. 


Lower CRETACEOUS 


By this time the old continent of Appalachia had almost completely 
disappeared, or was eroded to far below present sea level. During the 
early part of the Cretaceous the Atlantic Ocean covered most of Florida 
and invaded the Gulf states, but as far as is known, did not advance upon 
the Atlantic Coastal states. Immense rivers flowing eastward from the now 
eroding Appalachian Mountains cut deep channels in the low lying rem- 
nants of Appalachia. It is probable that one such ancient river occupied 
the position of the present Potomac River and Chesapeake Bay. Great 
quantities of sediments, mostly sands and clays, accumulated in this estuary 
and are known as the deposits of the Potomac group, frequently divided 
into three formations (Patapsco, Arundel and Patuxent). Plant and ani- 
mal remains are occasionally found in these deposits, but so far no marine 
forms have been found. Undoubtedly this estuary had a connection with 
the ocean, but it may have been well beyond the present shore line. The 
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oil test recently drilled at Salisbury, Md., showed a tremendous thickness 
(3,000 feet) of Potomac deposits, but no marine fossils were encountered. 

It is also possible that this estuary appeared in a trough that had 
previously been down faulted. 

Sands and clays of Lower Cretaceous age crop out along Christina 
Creek, and at numerous other places in Delaware. Similar material has 
been encountered in wells at Fort DuPont, Middletown, and Bridgeville, 
becoming progressively deeper toward the southeast. 


Upper CRETACEOUS 


It is difficult to draw the line between the Lower and Upper Creta- 
ceous in Delaware and adjacent states. The beginning of the Upper Cre- 
taceous was marked by an advance of the seas over the Coastal Plain; 
however during early Upper Cretaceous time, Delaware and southern 
New Jersey were still covered with a wide estuary. As the sea began 
to advance, marine water invaded the estuary, and consequently we find 
alternating bands of freshwater and marine deposits in the basal Upper 
Cretaceous (Raritan). However, the non-marine phases are much more 
conspicuous. Marine Raritan fossils have been found at Sayreville, N. is 
and in wells at Fort Dix, N. J., Clementon, N. J., Bridgeville, Del., and Salis- 
bury, Md. The non-marine fossils consist of plant remains, and footprints of 
dinosaurs and other reptiles. Deposits of Raritan sand are exposed in pits 
near New Castle, Del. 

Raritan time was followed by the deposition of the Magothy forma- 
tion. In Delaware, it is impossible to separate the two; farther north, in 
Monmouth County, N. J., the Magothy is more definitely marine. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the Upper Cretaceous, the sea covered most of Del- 
aware. There were probably several advances and retreats, for the deposits 
can be divided into the following different formations: 

Navesink 

Mt. Laurei \ MST 
Marshalltown 

Englishtown Matawan 
Crosswicks 

All of these are exposed along cuts of the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal and fossils have been found at several places, especially along the 
south bank about 14 mile east of the Pennsylvania Railroad bridge (Cross- 
wicks), 114 miles west of St. Georges bridge (Marshalltown), and Reedy 
Point Disposal Area (Monmouth). Large oysters (Gryphaea and Exogyra), 
sea snails, and an ancient squid-like animal called Belemnite are present 
in these deposits. 

The Upper Cretaceous seas probably advanced and retreated sev- 
eral times, thereby accounting for the alternations between the sands and 
clays and for the variations in the faunas. The climate was apparently 
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mild and the sea thronged with marine life. Along the shores of the seas 
lived numerous dinosaurs whose remains have been found at various places 
in New Jersey where the deposits are well exposed. It is possible that 
similar fossil dinosaurs will be found in some future excavations in Dela- 
ware. 

At various times during this period, quantities of glauconite or green- 
sand were deposited in the sea. This material was formerly extensively 
used for agricultural fertilizer and is a potential source of potash. At the 
present time it is sometimes used as a water softener. Small amounts of 
greensand occur in Delaware, but they are of no commercial importance. 


EOcENE 


The Cretaceous seas withdrew and there was a period of erosion 
during which time all Delaware was above the sea. Then the sea again 
advanced and laid down more deposits of sand, clay and glauconite. Again, 
it is probable that there were fluctuations in the shoreline, for several 
Eocene formations are recognized although they are less distinct in Dela- 
ware than farther north in New Jersey. Eocene fossils occur along 
the banks of Noxontown Pond near Middletown, and a few others have 
been found in wells. 

The close of the Eocene was marked by a rise of the land, for the 
latest Eocene formation (Jackson) was deposited only in extreme south- 
ern Delaware, fossils being noted from wells at Bridgeville and at Brandy- 
wine Lighthouse in Delaware Bay. This Jackson sea probably extended 
into New Jersey only as far as Atlantic City, although the earlier Eocene 
seas covered most of the Coastal Plain. 


OLIGOCENE 
The Atlantic Coast north of South Carolina was above water during 
the Oligocene. 
MiocENE 


The uplift that occured at the end of the Eocene is thought to have 
especially raised the region between the Cape Fear River, N. C., and 
the Santee River, S. C. This elevated region is known as the Great Caro- 
lina Ridge and is clearly demonstrated by wells at Wilmington, N. C., 
where the Cretaceous and pre-Cambrian rocks are close to the surface, 
whereas both north and south they dip considerably. At the beginning 
of the Miocene the ridge, together with the land both north and south, 
was above water. The first Miocene invasion of the sea was slight and 
affected only portions of eastern North Carolina (Trent formation) and 
Florida. Delaware was probably above water at that time. 

The next marine invasion was in Calvert time. The shore line prob- 
ably extended across New Jersey from Asbury Park to Salem, and then 
across Delaware, Maryland and Virginia, to the vicinity of Petersburg, Va., 
where it turned abruptly eastward toward the Carolina Ridge. Fossils 
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laid down by this sea have been found near Smyrna, Frederica, and 
Dover, atid at many places in Maryland, particularly the Calvert Cliffs 
of Chesapeake Bay. Many of these shells are not unlike those that 
Jive’in the sea today, and if it were not for their presence in the sands 
and clays of the Calvert formation, it would be difficult to recognize them 
as fossils, 

The Choptank formation of Delaware and Maryland was probably 
laid down at the close of Calvert time. Possibly there was a withdrawal 
of the sea‘ and a readvance to form the Choptank formation, but it is 
more likely that the Choptank represents a late sandy phase of the Cal- 
vert, probably formed during a retreating sea when the climate was some- 
what cooler. Choptank fossils are rare in Delaware, although they are 
known from the Choptank River and elsewhere on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland. 

After another period of erosion the sea again advanced, The maxi- 
. mum depression of the land was slightly farther south than during Cal- 
vert time, and the St. Mary’s sea probably crossed New Jersey from some- 
where near Atlantic City to Millville and then across Delaware, Maryland 
- and Virginia, but not as far inland as the Calvert sea except near Rich- 
mond, Va., where it overlapped the Calvert deposits. St. Mary’s fossils 
are known from wells at Lewes, Bridgeville, Seaford, and Milford. 

The withdrawal of the St. Mary’s sea was followed by another period 
of erosion and then the Yorktown sea advanced. By this time the Carolina 
Ridge was submerged and the sea covered much of the southern Atlantic 
Coastal Plain as far north as the Virginia Capes. Although the sea did 
not cover Delaware, estuarine deposits of sand and gravel were formed 
by the rivers emptying into this sea beyond our present shorelines. These 
estuarine deposits are called the Cohansey formation, because they are best 
exposed along Cohansey Creek in New Jersey. They contain pieces of 
lignitized wood and other plant remains. They are inconspicuous in Dela- 
ware, and are usually covered with later gravels. 


PLIOCENE 

During the Early Pliocene, the coastal region from Norfolk, Va., 
southward was covered by a shallow warm sea (Waccamaw formation) 
but no comparable deposits are known from Delaware. During the late 
Pliocene the climate became cool and great rivers poured across the state 
into the ocean. Gravels left by these rivers occur on numerous hills in 
northern Delaware, for instance near Carpenter Station, and are known 
as the Bryn Mawr formation. : 


PLEISTOCENE 


”? 


Although the Pleistocene is spoken of as the “Great Ice Age,” it is 
known that the climate was not always cold. Ice sheets or glaciers did 
advance from the north, probably four times, but these cold stages were 
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separated from each other by periods of time, probably longer than the 
glacial stages, when the climate was milder than at present; these are the 
interglacial stages. Although no glaciers reached as far south as Delaware, 
the climate must have been very cold during the glacial stages with the ice 
only some 75 miles away at Belvidere, N. J. 

The records of the early Pleistocene are largely obscured by later 
deposits. It is possible that a sea covered parts of Delaware during the 
early interglacial stages, but no fossils have been found to prove this 
point definitely. We have a little clearer record of the end of the Pleistocene. 
During the last interglacial stage, the climate was warmer than at present. 
The glaciers had melted even beyond their present position (in Greenland, 
Antarctica, etc.) and consequently sea level was some 25 feet higher than 
now. In other words, the coastal part of Delaware was covered by 
a warm shallow sea. Fossil remains of this sea have been found in exca- 
vations near Lewes, Rehoboth, and Indian River. Because of its extensive 
development in southern New Jersey, this deposit is called the Cape May 
formation. Many of the fossil shells from this formation are of species 
now living farther south—in the Carolinas or Florida—thus indicating 
a warmer climate. 

As the climate became colder, water was removed from the sea to 
form the land ice. The normal cycle was broken and great quantities 
of water that would normally be returned to the sea were locked up in 
the form of glaciers. Because of this, sea level fell and during the climax 
of the last (Wisconsin) glaciation it may have been as much as 300 feet 
lower than at present. In other words, the towns of Lewes and Rehoboth 
woud have been some go miles inland. 

As the ice began to melt, great boulders were brought down the 
Delaware on ice bergs or flows. Some such boulders can be seen on the 
shore of Delaware Bay at Big Stone Beach, near Bowers, Del. The mouth 
of the Delaware River was far beyond the present shoreline, and it seems 
probable that the large boulders which occur at the bottom of the ocean 
at the “Old Grounds,” 14 miles off Indian River Inlet, may mark the gla- 
cial mouth of the river. Here the ice may have melted because of the 
contact with the warmer ocean water, causing the boulders to accumulate 
on the bottom of the sea. 


‘With the melting of the last ice sheet, sea level rose to its present 
level, with possibly a few minor oscillations. It is probably still rising, 
although at an almost imperceptible rate. It is well known that the coast 
line at Lewes and Rehoboth (as well as many places in New Jersey) is 
washing away at an alarming rate. However, most geologists teday be- 
lieve that this is largely to be accounted for, not by a rise of the sea 
or a sinking of the land, but rather by the erosive action of the waves 
and currents. Old meadow sod exposed under the beach at Rehoboth clearly 
indicates that the land once extended beyond its present position. How 
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much of this is due to the rise of sea level and how much to the waves 
and currents is problematical. Probably both factors are involved. How- 
ever, it is now believed that most of the changes that we have seen during 
our lifetime have been caused largely by the waves and currents. 
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THE 
DEL-MAR-VA 
PENINSULA 






(From An Annotated Check 
List of the Amphibians and Reptiles 
of the Del-Mar-Va Peninsula, by 
Roger Conant, published by the So- 
ciety of Natural History of Dela- 
ware, Wilmington, 1945. Reprinted 
by permission.) 


THE DEL-MAR-VA. PENINSULA, 
consisting of Delaware and the East- 
ern Shore counties of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, may be divided into two physio- 
graphic portions: (1) The Piedmont 
Province, characterized by hills and val- 
leys (only the northern parts of Cecil 
and New Castle counties); and (2) The 
Atlantic Coastal Plain which is relatively 
flat. The Fall Line (A-A), which is ac- 
tually a narrow “zone,” separates the two 
Provinces. The line B-B (based upon in- 
formation supplied by Dr. R. R. Tatnall, 
of Wilmington) marks the approximate 
northern limits of pure stands of Pinus 
Taeda, the loblolly pine.. The southern 
half of the Peninsula is characterized by 
pine woods and sandy soil. Elk Neck, 
which exhibits a slightly rugged terrain, 
is the home of an interesting mixture of 
both Piedmont and Coastal Plain plants 
and animals. 
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Ill. GENERAL FEATURES AND BIOTA 
By Frank Morton Jones* 


Delaware, with a land area of approximately only 1950 square miles, 
and with the least average elevation above sea level of any of the states, 
yet includes within its limits a far from uniform physical environment, 
and naturally possesses a rich and varied fauna and flora. About one- 
twentieth of its area, in the north, lies within the Piedmont Plateau, with 
rocky hills reaching a maximum height of 440 ft.; the remainder of the 
state lies on the Atlantic Coastal Plain, and is rolling to flat, usually not 
exceeding 60 ft. above sea level. With the exception of the tidal marshes 
bordering the Delaware River and Bay, the estuaries of the larger streams, 
and the sand-dune and salt-march areas adjacent to the Atlantic Ocean, 
the state originally was heavily forested. The original forest was princi- 
pally hardwood,—almost exclusively so in the north. At the south- 
central extremity of the state, a large area, still indicated on the maps as 
“Cypress Swamp” or “Cedar Swamp,” once included within its limits a 
magnificent growth of, cypress. 

The once abundant bald cypress (Taxodium distichum), the occur- 
rence of such plant forms as the Muscadine grape (Vitis rotundifolia), the 
sweet leaf (Symplocos tinctoria), the habitual nesting of the prothonotary 
warbler (Protonotaria citrea), the yellow-throated warbler (Dendroica d. 
dominica), the summer tanager (Piranga r. rubra),—all point to a marked 
admixture of southern (Lower Austral) forms in lower Delaware, more 
marked than is the presence of northern species in the proportionately 
much sinaller Piedmont Plateau region, whose fauna and flora are essentially 
identical with those of southeastern Pennsylvania. The Swedish records 
for this region (northern Delaware) include reference to the shipment of 
the skins of bear, lynx, and beaver, to Sweden and to England; to the 
abundance and the destructiveness of wolves; and to the use of the wild 
turkey and the passenger pigeon as food. 

In the Piedmont Plateau portion, the hardwood forest has been largely 
removed, except on the steeper hills and narrow stream-valleys. On the 
Coastal Plain, much of the upland swamp area, through clearing and 
draining, has been converted into agricultural land; dykeing, ditching, aad 
filling have materially modified or destroyed many of the tidal marsh 
areas, which, however, are still extensive; only a remnant of Taxodium 
remains in the Cypress Swamp, the area and character of which are greatly 
changed; in the sandier southern portion of the state, stands of pine or of 
pine and oak have replaced, to a great extent, the hardwood forest, and 
have also invaded abandoned agricultural lands. No considerable areas of 


* Reprinted from the Naturalist’s Guide to the Americas, ed. Victor E. Shel- 
ford, Baltimore, 1926, pages 398-399. Reprinted by permission of Dr. Jones and of 
the publishers, Williams and Wilkins. 
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primitive forest remain in the state. About 30% of the area of the state 
is forested, the proportion of woodland being greater in the south, and 
probably not exceeding 15% in the Piedmont Plateau region. On the 
Coastal Plain, by the damming of small streams, numerous permanent 
ponds have been created, and these with their natural margins support 
an extensive fauna and flora. The sea-beach areas, sand-bar strip, aad 
adjacent salt-marshes bordering the Atlantic are largely state-owned, they 
have been little modified, and support the limited fauna and flora charac- 
teristic of such situations. 

In Delaware, the larger mammals, black bear, Virginia deer, and 
beaver, have been extinct for many years;' otter and mink survive; foxes, 
raccoons, opossums, and smaller mammals are generally distributed; a few 
pairs of bald eagles still nest within the state; the abundance of game birds 
and game fish has been affected by human agency; but lying as it does 
in the path of the annual migrations, and with conditions still favorable 
to permanent residence, Delaware possesses a rich bird fauna, and of fish— 
as yet little studied—probably as many species as in the past. 


IV. NOTES ON THE VEGETATION OF DELAWARE 
| By Edgar T. Wherry* 


Delaware lies in a section of the United States which before the com- 
ing of the white man was largely covered by forests, with local areas of 
shrub- and grass-land along streams, in marshes, and in places where some 
peculiar soil. condition was unfavorable to the growth of trees. While a 
considerable part of the land was cleared for agriculture, and the trees 
have been repeatedly cut in what forests were allowed to remain, Nature 
tends to reoccupy cut-over land and abandoned fields with vegetation 
which ultimately comes to resemble that of primeval days. It is accord- 
ingly possible to form a picture of the normal vegetation of the state by 
observing areas which have remained undisturbed long enough to permit 
of such reversion. 

Two Asiatic invasiens have, however, somewhat distorted the picture. 
The American chestnut (Castanea dentata); once a prominent member of 
the forests, has been prevented from coming back by a fungus introduced 
from Asia, which injures and ultimately kills such sprouts and young plants 
as come up. Then, the Japanese honeysuckle (Lonicera japonica), a ram- 
pant, subevergreen vine, has for some years been spreading so rapidly and 
in such profusion as to kill out not only small herbs and shrubs, but even 


1 In recent years deer have been reported, and the beaver has been reintro- 
duced. See section on animals and birds, below. 
* Professor of botany, University of Pennsylvania. 
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good-sized trees. It is to be hoped that someone interested in the con- 
servation of our American native plants will bring from Asia a parasite 
which will hold this weed in check. 

In a broad way the vegetation of Delaware may be treated urder four 
headings,—northwestern, central, southern, and coastal. 

The northwestern area occupies the upper quarter of New Castle 
County. It lies in the Piedmont physiographic province, where crystalline 
rocks outcrop, yielding stony loam soils relatively rich in plant nutrients. 
The streams flow rapidly over rocky beds, often in well-developed ravines. 
Here the normal vegetation is oak forest (formerly oak-chestnut) charac- 
terized by upland oaks, especially black (Quercus velutina), red (Quercus 
rubra), and white (Quercus alba). Admixed with the oaks are various 
proportions of ash (especially Fraxinus americana), beech (Fagus grandi- 
folia), hickory (Carya ovata and others), maple (Acer rubrum) and tulip 
(Liriodendron tulipifera). On north-facing ravine slopes there may also be 
the chestnut oak (Quercus montana) and the evergreen hemlock (Tsuga 
canadensis). ‘The only other evergreen is red-cedar (Juniperus virginiana) 
which grows naturally in tension zones between forest and grass-land and 
often invades old fields. 

What is here designated the central area occupies the southern part 
of New Castle and much of Kent County. Physiographically this is in the 
Coastal Plain, where the underlying geological formations are strata of un- 
consolidated sand, clay, and shell-marl. Here the streams are sluggish, and 
tend to form broad marshy valleys instead of ravines. “Oak forest is here 
dominant too, although lowland species of oaks are more frequent, — as 
pin (Quercus palustris), Spanish (Quercus falcata) and willow (Quercus 
phellos). With them occur two trees known as gums, although they are 
not related: black or sour gum (Nyssa sylvatica) and red or sweet gum 
(Liquidambar styraciflua). Instead of hemlock, pines are now locaily 
present where the cover of deciduous trees is not too dense, mostly scrub 
(Pinus virginiana) with some yellow (Pinus echinata) and pitch (Pinus 
rigida). In the broader valleys the forests are interrupted by areas of 
shrub-thicket and grass-land. 

The southern area, approximately coextensive with Sussex County, 
is likewise in the Coastal Plain, but conditions are somewhat different. The 
soil is on the whole more sandy, and becomes acidified more readily. The 
forests contain more of the lowland species of oaks, including water oak 
(Quercus nigra) and pines are more abundant, locally indeed. dominating 
the scene, the chief species being loblolly pine (Pinus taeda). Two broad- 
leaved evergreens, holly (lex opaca) and magnolia (Magnolia virginiana) 
are also conspicuous, sometimes growing into good-sized trees. Along 
streams sphagnum bogs and cypress swamps are developed, the character- 
istic species of the latter being bald-cypress ( Taxodium distichun:). 

Along much of the east margin of the state occurs the fourth vegeta- - 
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tional region, the Coastal Strip, a mile or less in width. On the dunes and 
marshes here grass-land is dominant, with local shrub-thickets but rela- 
tively little forest. Two of the striking shrubs are northern bayberry 
(Myrica pennsylvanica) with glossy aromatic leaves and waxy berry-like 
fruits, and groundsel-tree (Baccharis halimifolia), which is covered in au- 
tumn with silvery tufts of pappus, favoring wind-dispersal of the tiny dry 
fruits. On sandy hummocks red-cedar (Juniperus virginiana) occasionatly 
grows into large sprawling trees. 

Plant geographers are especially interested in species which reach a 
limit of their range in a given area, and in the environmental factors 
which prevent further migration. Delaware is noted for the number of 
“southern” plants which enter the state, but so far as known do not occur 
(as natives) farther north. Two of the trees mentioned earlier, water oak, 
with its tiny wedge-shaped leaves, and bald-cypress, the conifer which drops 
not only its leaves but also branchlets in fall, are to be so classified. There 
are also two small trees or large shrubs reported as barely entering Sussex 
County,—the red-bay (Persea borbonia), a relative of the tropical avo- 
cado, and horse-sugar (Symplocos tinctoria), which has leaves so rich in 
aluminum compounds as to have a “sweet-sour” taste. 

Perhaps the most notable shrub of the state is the fall-alder (Alnus 
maritima), which blooms in September instead of March, as do other 
species; this is fairly common along the estuaries of eastern Sussex County 
and adjacent Maryland, but is believed to grow otherwise only along tribu- 
taries of the lower Mississippi River. Also deserving mention here is the 
low evergreen shrub, box huckleberry (Gaylussacia brachycera) which 
grows mostly in the Appalachian Mountains, reaching an eastern limit at 
two localities in Sussex County. 

Herbaceous plants of general southern range which reach northern 
limits here are more numerous, and ten of them may be cited as especially 
interesting: southern woolly-amaranth (Froelichia floridana), a white-woolly 
annual found in barren places, even along railroads; the brilliant red 
fire-pink (Silene virginica) which extends nearly to Wilmington; annval 
swamp buttercup (Ranunculus oblongifolius), which has rather small though 
numerous yellow flowers; brownhair shoestring-pea (Tephrosia spicata), 
a creeping member of the pea family with reddish’ flowers, tall yellow 
milkwort (Polygala cymosa), rare in moist sands around Ellendale; eastern 
star-jasmine (Trachelospermum difforme), a vine with tiny yellow starry 
flowers; eastern hornless milkweed (Acerates longifolia), with abundant 
small white flowers, pine-gerardia (Gerardia linifolia), a member of the 
snapdragon family with cord-like rootstocks which parasitize pine trees, 
producing delicate lilac flowers in autumn, southern water-lobelia (Lobelia 
boykinii), a pale-violet flowered aquatic; and smooth elephants-fcot (Ele- 
phantopus nudatus), a composite with small lavender flower-heads. 

Fewer “northern” species reach southeastern limits here, but three 
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especially notable ones are worthy of mention. These comprise: the pale 
yellow eastern globe-flower (Trollius laxus) which was found many years 
ago in a swamp near Wilmington; green pyrola (Pyrola chlorantha), occa- 
sional in the pine-lands; and maystar (Trientalis borealis) which occurs 
rarely in the Sussex County bogs. 


V. DELAWARE ANIMAL AND BIRD LIFE 


The following list of animals and birds found in present-day Delaware 
is compiled from the mimeographed booklet, Our Animals Birds & Fish of 
Delaware,! with additions (September 1946) to the small animals by Donald 
MacCreary of the University of Delaware Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion,? and to the birds by Clayton M. Hoff of Wilmington and Charles A. 
Bicking*® of Marshallton. 


ANIMALS 


Rodentia.— Cottontail rabbit, muskrat (ponds and marsh areas); gray 
squirrel; red squirrel (northern Delaware); flying squirrel; fox squirrel 
(nearly extinct in Delaware); woodchuck; beaver (long since trapped out, 
but reintroduced in 1936). Mice: red-backed; meadow; pine; northern 
white-footed; house (introduced with earliest settlers); Stone’s lemming; 
Carolina jumping. Rats: rice (occasionally seen); Norway (common 
brown); black (scarce, driven out by Norway rat). 


1 Issued by the state Board of Game and Fish Commissioners, Dover, 1939. 
See also Warren C. Newton, The Vertebrate Fauna of Delaware, unpublished B.S. 
thesis, 1916, University of Delaware Library. 

2 See his “Some Ectoparasites, Excluding Ixodoidea, of Delaware Mammals,” 
Journal of Economic Entomology, 38: (1) :26. 

3 The following note about a great American ornithologist who got his start 
in Delaware is contributed by Mr. Bicking. 

“Although it is not widely known among lovers of Audubon’s bird paintings, 
that great artist was preceded by another able student and artist of American 
bird life, Alexander Wilson. Wilson, though less of an artist, was indisputably a 
greater scientist. His struggles and his successes in producing his American 
Ornithology endear him to us as an American and as a common man. Audubon 
could never quite forget the legend of his own royal birth. 

- “Alexander Wilson, a Scotchman, first landed in America at New Castle 
in 1794. In the woods near the road from New Castle to Philadelphia he had 
his first glimpses of the colorful bird life of America. Near Wilmington, as he 
trudged along the road toward the home of his friends the Grays of Gray’s Ferry, 
near Philadelphia, he shot a red-headed woodpecker. He thought that this was the 
most beautiful bird he had ever seen. 

“At Gray’s Ferry, encouraged by the scientific interest of his friends there, 
he began to study and paint the birds which had so caught his fancy on that 
first walk through the woods and over the hills of New Castle County. Our 
first American ornithologist set the pattern of his life work when he first set 
foot on Delaware soil.” 
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Marsupilus— Opossum (western half of state and southern half of 
Sussex County). 

Carnivora. Weasel; raccoon (now limited to scattered woodlands, 
inaccessible swamps, streams, and bottomlands; most abundant in southern 
Sussex); skunk (“has become a serious pest”); otter (very scarce); mink 
(very scarce); red fox (hybrid of native fox and English red fox); gray 
fox (rapidly diminishing, wooded areas of Kent and Sussex). 

Insectivora.— Moles: common; eastern (Brewer’s); star-nosed. Shrews: 
Maryland; Virginia pigmy; little short-tailed; large short-tailed,; Carolina 
short-tailed. Bat: little brown; Say’s,; Georgian; common (big) brown; 
northern red; Rafinesque’s. 

Ungulata.— Virginia (white-tailed) deer (seen in increasing numbers 
in northern New Castle County; a few in Ellendale swamp district; orig- 
inally state-wide). 


Birps 


(In the following list, no attempt is made to distinguish between mi- 
grant and resident birds, or to indicate the areas in which they are found. 
For these details, see Our Animals Birds & Fish of Delaware.) 

Loons: common; red-throated. 

Grebes: Holboell’s; horned; pied-billed. 

Cormorants: double-crested. 

Herons: great blue; American egret; snowy egret; little blue, green; 
black-crowned night. Bitterns: American; least. 

Swans: whistling (seen occasionally). 

Geese: Canada; American brant; black brant (reported, but likely 
American brant); greater snow; blue (a few). 

Ducks. Surface-feeding: mallard; common black; baldpate; pintail 
(sprigtail); green-winged teal; blue-winged teal; shoveller; wood. Diving: 
redhead; ring-necked; canvasback; scaup, greater and lesser (blue-bill); 
golden-eye (whistler); buffle-head; old-squaw; eider; scoter (three species). 
Ruddy. Merganser: hooded; American (sawbill); red-breasted. 

Vultures: turkey (everywhere present in Delaware). 

Hawks. Short-winged: sharp-shinned; Cooper’s; goshawk. Broad-tailed: 
red-tailed; red-shouldered; broad-winged; rough-legged; bald eagle (eight 
nests found in a recent survey). Harriers: marsh hawks. Osprey (fish 
hawk). Falcons: duck hawk; pigeon hawk; sparrow hawk. 

Rails: king; clapper; Virginia; sora (the “rail” of Delaware); yellow; 
black. 

Gallinules and coots: Florida gallinule; coot (both abundant). 

Shore birds. Plovers: semipalmated,; Wilson’s; killdeer (abundant); 
black-bellied; ruddy turnstone; woodcock;, Wilson’s snipe; spotted sand- 
piper; solitary sandpiper; willet; greater, yellow-legs; lesser yellow-legs; 
knot (robin snipe); purple sandpiper; least sandpiper; red-backed sand- 
piper; dowitcher; semipalmated sandpiper; sanderling. 
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Gulls: herring (the usual gull seen); ring-billed; laughing; Bonaparte’s. 

Terns: Forster’s; common; least; black. 

Skimmers: black. 

Pigeons and doves: rock dove or domestic pigeon (abundant the year 
round); mourning dove (abundant in summer). 

Cuckoos: yellow-billed; black-billed (not common), 

Owls: barn; screech; great horned; barred; long-eared; short-eared. 

Goatsuckers: whip-poor-will; nighthawk. 

Swifts: chimney. 

Hummingbirds: ruby-throated. 

Kingfishers: belted. 

Woodpeckers: flicker; red-bellied; red-headed (no recent records); 
yellow-bellied sapsucker; hairy; downy. 

Flycatchers: kingbird; crested; phoebe; least; Acadian; pewee. 

_Larks: northern horned; prairie horned. . 

Swallows: tree; bank; rough-winged; barn; cliff; purple martin. 

Crows and jays: blue jay; common crow; fish crow. 

Titmice: Carolina chickadee; tufted titmouse. 

Nuthatches: white-breasted; red-breasted. 

Creepers: brown. 

Wrens: house; winter; Carolina; long-billed marsh; short-billed marsh. 

Thrashers, mockingbirds, etc.: mockingbird; catbird; brown thrasher. 

Thrushes, etc.: robin; wood thrush; hermit thrush; gray-cheeked 
thrush; veery; bluebird; olive-backed thrush. . 

Kinglets and gnatcatchers: blue-gray gnatcatcher; golden-crowned 
kinglet; ruby-crowned kinglet. 

Waxwings: cedar. 

Shrikes: northern; migrant. 

Starling. 

Vireos: white-eyed; yellow-throated; red-eyed; warbling; blue-headed. 

Warblers: black and white; prothonotary; worm-eatiny; golden 
winged; blue-winged; Nashville; parula (rare); yellow; magnolia; black- 
throated blue; myrtle; black-throated green; cerulean; blackburnian; yel- 
low-throated; chestnut-sided; bay-breasted; black-poll; pine; prairie; yellow 
palm; oven-bird; northern water-thrush; Louisiana water-thrush; Ken- 
tucky; Connecticut; Maryland yellow-throat; yellow-breasted chat; hooded; 
Wilson’s; Canada; American redstart. 

Blackbirds, etc.: bobolink; meadowlark; red-winged blackbird; orchard 
oriole; Baltimore oriole; rusty blackbird; boat-tailed grackle (jackdaw) (a 
few records); purple grackle; bronzed grackle; cowbird. 

Tanagers: scarlet; summer. 

Finches: cardinal (throughout state, all year); rose-breasted grosbeak; 
indigo bunting; evening grosbeak; purple finch; pine grosbeak; redpoll, 
pine siskin; goldfinch; towhee; Savannah sparrow; grasshopper sparrow; 
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sharp-tailed sparrow; seaside sparrow; vesper sparrow; junco; tree sparrow; 
chipping sparrow; field sparrow; white-crowned sparrow; white-throated 
sparrow; fox sparrow; swamp sparrow; song sparrow; Henslow’s sparrow, 
Lapland longspur (two records); snow bunting. 

Bobwhite quail (here when first settlers arrived). 

Ring-necked pheasant (introduced from England). 


VI. REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS IN DELAWARE 
By Roger Conant* 


The state of Delaware is richly supplied with reptiles and amphibians. 
Seventeen different kinds of snakes, two lizards, nine turtles, eleven sala- 
manders, and fourteen frogs and toads have been definitely recorded from 
within its borders; several additional species are known from the Maryland 
portion of the Del-Mar-Va Peninsula and probably will be added to the 
Delaware list in the near future. 

Many of the species are of marked economic importance. Most of the 
amphibians and lizards help to keep insects under control, snakes are valuable 
predators that consume large quantities of harmful rodents, and turtles 
are useful as scavengers, especially in streams burdened with organic pol- 
lution. Bull frogs and snapping turtles, both used as food for human 
beings, are widely distributed among the swamps, lakes, and creeks of 
Delaware, and the highly esteemed diamond-backed terrapin is indigenous 
to the tidal marshes bordering the Bay and Ocean. Only one species is 
dangerous to man and that is the copperhead. It formerly was abundant 
in Alapocas Park in Wilmington, but may now be exterminated there. 
Copperheads are also found in some of the sandy, oak- and pine-forested 
portions of Sussex County. Rattlesnakes are unknown in the state and so 
is the water moccasin, or cottonmouth. Common water snakes, which are 
abundant in Delaware, frequently are mistaken for the poisonous species, 
but the true moccasin is not known to occur north of Virginia’s Dismal 
Swamp region. 

The herpetological fauna of the state may be divided roughly into three 
groups: (1) Species that in the latitude of Delaware occur only or chiefly 
in the coastal plain (corn snake, king snake, red-bellied terrapin, green tree 
frog, and carpenter frog); (2) species that are partial to upland regions 
and which are found in Delaware only in the northern part of New Castle 
County (queen snake, Muhlenberg’s turtle, long-tailed salamander, etc.); 
and (3) species of wide distribution through the Northeastern States and 
common throughout most of Delaware (black racer, garter and water snakes, 
spotted turtle, snapper, red-backed salamander, green and bull frogs, ete. ), 

It is probable that the herpetofauna has changed little since the region 
was first settled—at least insofar as species are concerned. But the rela- 


* Curator, Philadelphia Zoological Garden. 
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tive abundance no doubt has altered considerably. Forest-loving types 
became less numerous as the land was cleared, whereas those species that 
prefer second-growth or open areas prospered and are now represented 
by a much greater proportion of individuals than formerly. Agricultural 
pursuits, the drainage of bogs and swamps, and other human activities 
have vastly altered the physical face of the state and many habitats have 
disappeared entirely. Species that are restricted to particular ecological 
niches have suffered as a result. The carpenter frog, for example, probably 
once ranged well through the acid water in and-near the great cedar swamp 
along the southern edge of Sussex County, but, now that the timber and 
most of the swamp have all but disappeared, this frog maintains a‘ precarious 
hold and may disappear entirely if further persecuted. : 

A detailed list of the species of reptiles and amphibians that have been 
collected in Delaware appears below. Also included and marked by an 
asterisk (*) are those additional species that are known from the Eastern 
Shore counties of Maryland and which in all probability are:also native to 
Delaware. 


Snakes 


Eastern Worm Snake, Carphophis amoena amoena (Say). 

Ring-necked Snake, Diadophis punctatus (Linné). 

Common Hog-nosed Snake, Heterodon contortrix contortrix (Linné). 

Keeled Green Snake, Opheodrys aestivus (Linné). 

Black Snake, Coluber constrictor constrictor Linné. 

Corn Snake, Elaphe guttata (Linné). 

Pilot Black Snake, Elaphe obsoleta obsoleta (Say). 

Common King Snake, Lampropeltis getulus getulus (Linné). 

Common Milk Snake, Lampropeltis triangulum triangulum (Lacépéde). 

Coastal Plain Milk Snake, Lampropeltis triangulum temporalis (Cope). 
*Scarlet Snake, Cemophora coccinea (Blumenbach). 

*Red-bellied Water Snake, Natrix erythrogaster erythrogaster (Forster). 

Queen Snake, Natrix septemvittata (Say). 

Common Water Snake, Natrix sipedon sipedon (Linné). 

Dekay’s Snake, Storeria dekayi dekayi (Holbrook). 

*Red-bellied Snake, Storeria occipitomaculata occipitomaculata (Storer). 

Eastern Ground Snake, Haldea valeriae valeriae (Baird and Girard). 
_ Eastern Ribbon Snake, Thammnophis sauritus sauritus (Linné). 

Common Garter Snake,Thammophis sirtalis sirtalis (Linné). 

Northern Copperhead, Agkistrodon mokeson mokeson (Daudin). 


Lizards 


Common Swift, Sceloporus undulatus hyacinthinus (Green). 
*Brown-backed Skink, Lygosoma laterale (Say). 

Blue-tailed Skink, Eumeces fasciatus (Linné). 

*Large-headed Skink, Ewmeces laticeps (Schneider). 
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Turtles 


Common Musk Turtle, Sternotherus odoratus (Latreille). 

Common Mud Turtle, Kinosternon subrubrum subrubrum (Lacépéde). 

Snapping Turtle, Chelydra serpentina serpentina (Linné€). 

Spotted Turtle, Clemmys guttata (Schneider). 

Muhlenberg’s Turtle, Clemzmys muhlenbergii (Schépf). 

Common Box Turtle, Terrapene carolina carolina (Linné). 

Northern Diamond-backed Terrapin, Malaclemys terrapin terrapin 
(Schépf). 

Eastern Painted Turtle, Chrysemys picta picta (Schneider). 

Red-bellied Terrapin, Pseudemys rubriventris rubriventris (Le Conte). 


Salamanders 


Common Newt, Triturus viridescens viridescens Rafinesque. 

Spotted Salamander, Ambystoma maculatum (Shaw). 

Marbled Salamander, Ambystoma opacum (Gravenhorst). 

Eastern Tiger Salamander, Ambystoma tigrinum tigrinum (Green). 
Northern Dusky Salamander, Desmognathus fuscus fuscus (Rafinesque). 
Red-backed Salamander, Plethodon cinereus cinereus (Green). 
Four-toed Salamander, Hemidactylium scutatum (Schlegel). 

Baird’s Red Salamander, Pseudotriton montanus montanus Baird. 

Red Salamander, Pseudotriton ruber ruber (Sonnini). 

Northern Two-lined Salamander, Eurycea bislineata bislineata (Green). 
Long-tailed Salamander, Eurycea longicauda longicauda (Green). 


Frogs and Toads 


Spadefoot Toad, Scaphiopus holbrookii holbrookii (Harlan). 
American Toad, Bufo terrestris americanus Holbrook. 
-Fowler’s Toad, Bufo woodhousii fowleri Hinckley. 
Cricket Frog, Acris crepitans Baird. 
Chorus Frog, Pseudacris nigrita triseriata (Wied). 
Green Tree Frog, Hyla cinerea (Schneider). 
Northern Spring Peeper, Hyla crucifer crucifer Wied. 
Common Tree Frog, Hyla versicolor versicolor Le Conte. 
Bull Frog, Rana catesbeiana Shaw. 
Green Frog, Rana clamitans Latreille. 
Pickerel Frog, Rana palustris Le Conte. 
Leopard Frog, Rana pipiens Schreber. 
Wood Frog, Rana sylvatica sylvatica Le Conte. 
Carpenter Frog, Rana virgatipes Cope. 
Reference:— An Annotated Check List of the Amphibians and Reptiles of 
the Del-Mar-Va Peninsula, by Roger Conant — 8 pages and 1 map. 
Published by the Society of Natural History of Delaware, February, 


1945. 
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VII. THE MARINE ANIMALS OF THE DELAWARE COAST 
By Horace G. Richards* 


The actual ocean front of Delaware is limited to about 25 miles from 
Cape Henlopen to the Maryland Border. However, there is also the much 
longer shoreline of Delaware Bay with its numerous tributaries such as 
Broadkill Creek, Mispillion River, Murderkill River, etc. Finally, there 
are the various inland waterways and bays including especially Indian River 
Inlet. 

Because of the importance of the numerous summer resorts along this 
coast, including Lewes, Rehoboth Beach, Bethany Beach, and Bowers, the 
region is well known to all residents of Delaware, as well as to maty 
from adjacent states. 

Many of these vacationists like to walk along the beach and look with 
curiosity upon the strange forms of animal life that can be found in the 
tide pools or mud flats, or washed onto the sandy shores. While these 
shells, corals, and the like may not be as beautiful as those found on more 
tropical beaches, they do have much beauty and fascination, and often have 
peculiar stories to tell. 

The marine animals of the East Coast can be divided into five main 
zones, separated from each other, in part at least, by natural geographic 
boundaries. “These zones are: 

Arctic Zone, Arctic Seas to the Gulf of St. Lawrence 

Acadian Zone, Gulf of St. Lawrence to Cape Cod 

Virginian Zone, Cape Cod to Cape Hatteras 

Carolinian Zone, Cape Hatteras to Florida 

Caribbean Zone, Florida Keys, West Indies, etc. 

The coast of Delaware is at about the middle of the Virginian Zone. 

Seashore animals are usually particular about their place of living; 
some prefer the mud flats of the harbors and bays while others choose a 
sandy association; still others require a rocky situation. Many of these 
animals also have distinct preferences as to the depth of water. Some are 
always found between the tides, while others prefer the shallow water a 
short distance off shore. Then there are the deep sea dwellers—those 
animals that live in the extreme depths of the ocean and which seldom or 
never are found near shore. 

The usual collector is interested in those animals that he can obtain 
most readily, namely the forms of the littoral or intertidal zone, or those 
of the shallow sea which are frequently cast upon the beach by the waves. 

Perhaps the best place to obtain a large number of different kinds of 


* Much of the material in this chapter is based upon the introductory 
sections of the author’s book, Animals of the Seashore, published by Bruce 
Humphries (Boston, 1938). Acknowledgment to the publishers for permission to 
use it is hereby given. 
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sea animals is a tidal mud flat such as occurs along Delaware Bay or Indian 
River Inlet. The soft nature of the mud makes it easy for the many 
species to burrow down and build their homes. In addition, the mud flats 
are usually protected from the action of the waves. It is in such associa- 
tions that one finds various species of worms, sea cucumbers, and many 
mud-boring mollusks such as both the Hard Shell and Soft Shell Clam 
(Venus mercenaria and Mya arenaria), the Razor Clam (Ensis directus), 
the large Angel Wings (Pholas costata) and numerous other forms. 

On the surface of these flats can usually be seen thousands of Mud 
Snails (Nassarius obsoleta) and Fiddler Crabs (Uca pugnax). 

A sandy beach is not a good place to look for living sea animals. It 
is usually difficult for these animals to burrow into the hard sand, and 
they would consequently be exposed to the force of the waves. Some 
animals have adapted themselves to this type of association and can be 
looked for on sandy beaches. Some worms burrow in the sand between 
tides while others construct more or less permanent tubes out of the sand 
grains (Sabellaria vulgaris, Cistenides gouldii, etc.). 

The Sand Crab or Ghost Crab (Ocypoda albicans) can frequently 
be seen scurrying over the beach and disappearing into its hole near or . 
above high water mark. The Sand Bug or Hippa (Emerita talpoida) and 
the Lady Crab (Ovalipes ocellatus) burrow into the sand close to low 
water mark. Among the mollusks, the Surf Clam (Mactra soladissima), the 
Moon Snail (Polinices duplicata) and the Wedge Clam (Donax fossor) 
often live along sandy beaches. 

Many animals of the shallow sea zone, or the off-shore communities, 
are often found on the beach where they have been carried by the waves. 
If one walks along one of the Delaware beaches after a severe storm, he 
is apt to find a great variety of strange sea animals that have been washed 
either living or dead upon the beach. 

After one storm the beach may be strewn with thousands of Red 
Sponges (Microciona prolifera) carried from the oyster grounds of Dela- 
ware Bay. After another storm, one may find instead a great many 
tropical forms carried from the Gulf Stream, about 100 miles off shore. 
The Portuguese Man of War (Physalia pelagica), the Gulf Weed Crab 
(Planes minutus) and other tropical species are among the rarer visitors to 
the Delaware coast. Tropical fish are occasionally washed onto the beach, 
or caught nearby, after heavy storms. . 

There are no natural rocky beaches along the coast of Delaware. 
Certain species of sea animals are usually associated with rocks and would 
therefore not be expected along the sandy coast of Delaware. However 
in recent years, rock jetties and breakwaters have been built at a number 
. of places along this coast, especially Delaware Breakwater, and thus homes 
are provided for some of these rock loving species. Among the New Eng- 
land species that are seldom found in Delaware waters except on the “rock 
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piles” are the Periwinkle (Littorina litorea) and the Rock Barnacie (Bala- 
nus balanoides). The Edible Mussel (Mytilus edulis), while found in num- 
erous associations, seems to prefer the rocks and jetties. 

The woodwork of wharves and piling is often covered with marine 
life. Sponges, hydroids, bryozoa, sea anemones, sea squirts, and Ivory 
Barnacles, together with a dense growth of algae (sea weeds) almost com- 
pletely cover many such wooden structures. Destructive species such as 
the Ship Worm (Teredo navalis) and the Boring Isopod (Limmoria ligno- 
rum) are also found wherever there is unprotected wood. 

Deposits of peat such as are frequently seen near Rehoboth Beach also 
carry their characteristic fauna. Angel Wings (Petricola pholadiformis 
and Pholas truncata) are perhaps the most conspicuous of these boring 
mollusks. 

The species of the salt marsh are usually more limited in number. 
The water is brackish, being diluted with fresh water, and is harmful to 
many species. Moreover, parts of the marshes are entirely exposed above 
water for certain periods of time. 

The animals of the salt marsh must be able to stand these changing 
conditions. Among the species most characteristic of the Delaware salt 
marshes are the Horse Mussel (Modiolus demissus), the Fiddler Crabs 
(Uca pugnax, Uca pugillator and Uca minax), the Salt Marsh Periwinkle 
(Littorina irrorata) and the Coffee Snail (Melampus lineatus). The number 
of species decreases rapidly in the brackish and fresh water of upper Del- 
aware Bay and River. 

To obtain the animals of the shallow sea zone it is most desirable 
to use a boat. A small dredge or even a bucket or shrimp net can be 
dragged behind a row boat. In this way it is possible to obtain a small 
idea of some of the inhabitants of the shallow water close to shore, 
especially in the bays and harbors. 

As one goes farther out to sea, the depth of the water increases and 
with it the difficulty of obtaining specimens from the bottom of the sea. 
A larger boat and more elaborate equipment are necessary for water deeper 
than a few fathoms. 

As we have seen, many of these offshore animals are frequently up- 
rooted from their homes at the bottom of the sea and carried to the beach. 
The same thing is true for many of the free floating animals or plankton 
such as the Jelly Fish, Sea Walnuts, etc. The easiest way to collect these 
is to walk leisurely along one of the beaches after a severe storm. 

Obviously the animals of the greatest depths are seldom or never 
carried to the beaches. The fish and invertebrates of the Abysmal Zone 
are adapted to their peculiar environment, a quiet cold water without 
light and under enormous pressure. Such animals play no part in a dis- 
cussion of the natural history of the seacoast of Delaware. ; 

As stated above, the coast of Delaware lies in the Virginian Zone of 
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sea life, a zone which extends roughly from Cape Cod to Cape Hatteras. 
Obviously this zoning is very arbitrary and many animals do not stay 
within their “proper” zone. Furthermore, many of the invertebrates and 
fish, common in shallow water along the New England and the north- 
eastern coast, extend south in deeper water where the temperature is lower. 

There is an excellent example of this at the “Old Grounds” some 15 
miles off Indian River, Delaware. Several echinoderms and mollusks which 
are common in shallow water along the coast of Maine, have been dredged 
at the Old Grounds where the water is unusually cold. Among these may 
be mentioned the Green Sea Urchin (Strongylocentrotus drobachiensis), 
the Bloody Starfish (Henricia sanguinolenta), the Whelk (Buccinum un- 
datum), the Nut Shell (Nucula proxima), and others. The Cod Fish, 
usually absent from Delaware waters during the summer, is frequently 
caught at the Old Grounds throughout the year. 

The Giant Scallop (Pecten grandis), another northern species, is also 
taken in deep water off New Jersey and Delaware. 

In addition, certain northern animals extend their ranges southward 
during the colder months of the winter and conversely numerous southern 
animals migrate north of their normal range in the warmest parts of the 
summer. An interesting example of the latter is the Southern Shrimp 
(Penaeus setiferus) which is occasionally found in Delaware Bay during 
the summer months. 

After an intensive survey, both by beach collecting and dredging, 
about 350 species of marine invertebrates, other than minute forms, have 
been listed from the coastal waters of New Jersey and Delaware. This 
number is far too small, and undoubtedly further collecting will disclose 
many additional animals. 

Two thousand years ago the Roman naturalist Pliny compiled a 
natural history in which he listed 176 animals from the ocean. He mast 
have been well pleased with his work, for he remarked: 


By Hercules, there exists nothing in the sea and in the ocean,:vast - 
as they are, that is unknown to us, and, a truly marvelous fact-1t 
is with these things that nature has concealed in the deep that we 
are best acquainted. 


Today we are not so sure that we know all about the animals of the 
ocean. Every expedition to remote parts of the world brings back scores 
of new species of sea animals, and even explorations in our own home 
waters bring to. light specimens either new to science, or not hitherto 
reported from this part of the world. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Indians of Delaware 


By C. A. Weslager* 





In none of the available histories of the state of Delaware has the sub- 
ject of the Indians been presented accurately and authoritatively. ‘There 
is a wide range of difference in the statements of Scharf, Conrad, Vincent, 
Ferris, Acrelius, Powell, and Bevan—to name the historians most fre- 
quently quoted—pertaining to the Indians. These discrepancies cannot 
be attributed necessarily to carelessness or indifference, but are largely due 
to the fact that the authors had little ethnic experience, They frequently 
misinterpreted the data that they uncovered in their research in the early 
documents, and perpetuated errors made by prior writers. For example, 
there has been too great a tendency to accept literally all the statements 
made by such early observers of the Indians as Campanius, de Vries, 
Lindestr6m, William Penn, and others who visited the Delaware region 
during the 17th and 18th centuries. As we know today, none of these 
contemporary writers was a skilled observer of primitive life. They did 
not have a true scientific interest in Indian life, and they colored their 
remarks to suit their own purposes. At no time during the period of 
séttlement and colonization was a thorough, impartial study made of the 
tribes then occupying the state. While contemporary observations are 
useful if properly interpreted, they represent only one source of data, 
and we must be wary about drawing positive conclusions from them. 
Unfortunately, most of our historians have utilized only this one source 
of information, overlooking other important sources. 

The complete and authentic story of the Indians can be found only 
by studious inquiry in three separate fields of research. First, the written 
records must be consulted; second, investigations must be made. by trained 
ethnological scholars among descendants of the Indians who once lived in 
this region and who are now found on reservations in Canada and the 
far west, as well as the few still remaining in Delaware.t The latter re- 


* President of the Archaeological Society of Delaware. Author of various 
articles on archaeological and ethnological subjects, and of two popular recent 
books, Delaware’s Forgotten Folk and Delaware’s Buried Past. ‘The latter sets forth 
in detail the story told in brief in this chapter. 

1 For those in Delaware see Ch. 31. 
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search adds to our knowledge of Indian languages, customs and ceremonial 
rites. Finally, the places where the Indians lived or camped, and buried 
their dead while they dwelt in Delaware must be located and explored 
by archaeologists. By this means, the details of their arts, crafts and rma- 
terial culture may be brought to light. 

In the following discussion, ethnological, archaeological and historical 
data have been collated in arriving at a perspective of Indian life in Del- 
aware. Because some of the material here presented does not coincide 
with that expressed by previous writers, authority for all important state- 
ments of fact is cited by footnote. 


WHERE THE INDIANS CAME FROM 


The question of the origin of the American Indian was a contro- 
versial one for many years, and various opinions were expressed by unin- 
formed persons who could offer no proof to substantiate their claims. At 
first it was thought that the Indians were descendants of the lost tribe of 
Israel, a belief that was popular during the days of the first settlemenits. 
Even William Penn thought the Indians were of Hebrew ancestry, and 
insisted their language was related to Semitic tongues. Others advanced 
an equally naive theory, namely, that the Indians were survivors of the 
lost continent of Atlantis; others speculated that they were inhabitants 
of Iceland or Greenland who had crossed the Atlantic to America on a 
land bridge that disappeared into the sea after their crossing. There were 
many such theories, some of which related the Indians to Polynesians, 
Scandinavians, and even Egyptians. All these theories have been dis- 
counted in view of scientific discoveries made during the 20th century 
which scarcely leave any doubt of the derivation and racial affiliation of 
the American Indians. 

The marked similarity in physical structure and features between the 
American Indians and Eastern Asiatics, as well as certain positive cultural 
resemblances, suggests a common heritage. This and other data, too 
technical for presentation here, have led anthropologists to the opinion that 
the ancestors of the historic Indians came to America from Asia and that 
they were the first human occupants of the Western Hemisphere. 

The majority of scientists working on the problem consider the Bering 
Strait region as the most likely avenue over which this migration came. 
The Old World and the New World were separated at this point by a 
narrow body of water which could have been readily crossed either by 
boat or on the ice when it was frozen over. Archaeological work in Asia 
and Alaska supports the theory that a number of successive waves of 
primitive people came to America over a period of many years. A scarcity 
of food in their Asiatic homes probably was the reason they embarked on 
their quest for a new home. After reaching this continent, they moved 
south where the climate was warm, and eventually spread out to populate 
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all parts of North and South America where they were established when 
the first Europeans came to the New World. 

The date of the arrival of the first wave of Asiatic people is still open 
to debate, and opinions have shifted from one extreme to another; from 
millions of years to a few hundred years, the latter too recent to be ac- 
cepted in view of the evidence. Students of living Indian tribes have long 
believed that the several apparent physical types, diverse languages, and 
differences in cultural properties and ceremonies were indicative of a long 
interval of separation from their former Asiatic homes. This has now 
been definitely established, for within the last decade, scientists have en- 
countered occurrences in the western parts of the United States proving 
that a primitive people lived there previous to the familiar Indians of his- 
toric times. These occurrences consist of stone tools, implements and 
skeletal remains found in ancient deposits which can be dated by geological 
means, or found in association with the bones of extinct species of animals, 
or with fossil plant remains which differ from flora now growing in 
the area... 

The first of these ancient sites was encountered near Folsom, New 
Mexico, in the valley of a tributary of the Cimarron River at a depth 
of about eighteen feet. Here, at the remains of an ancient water hole, 
arrowpoints of a distinctive type, fluted on the sides, different from the 
conventional Indian arrowhead, were uncovered in association with the 
bones of an extinct species of bison which had come there to drink cen- 
turies before. This left no doubt that man roamed the plains contempo- 
rary with the extinct beast. Later, arrowpoints of the same type were 
found elsewhere on western sites in association with and sometimes actually 
imbedded in the bones of the mammoth, American camel, musk ox, and 
ground sloth, all of which are believed to have been extinct on this con- 
tinent for 15,000 to 25,000 years. The nane “Folsom Man” is the term 
popularly used to describe this early resident of America, whose range of 
activity centuries ago can be detected today by his distinctive stone im- 
plements buried in the earth. It is believed that Folsom Man arrived in 
the New World no later than 15,000 years ago from Asia with a stone- 
age culture comparable to the Late Paleolithic or Early Neolithic in Europe, 
using those terms in their broadest sense.2 Most of Folsom Man’s food 
was derived from hunting, and he had not yet developed a knowledge of 
pottery-making, agriculture, or the domestication of animals at the time 
of his first appearance in America. In fact, he may not have reached 
the stage of the bow and arrow. Many authorities believe that the Folsom 
Point was used as the barb on a javelin or spear, thrown by hand. It is, 


2 Many accounts have been written of Folsom Man. One of the most 
comprehensive is by Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., “Developments in the Problem 
of the North American Paleo-Indian,” Essays in the Historical Anthropology of 
North America: (Smithsonian Institution, 1940), 51-109. 
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of course, entirely feasible that an earlier people may have preceded Fol- 
som Man. Future archaeological work may be expected to settle this 
point, and theories may change as time goes on. 

While there can be no question in the face of the evidence that 
human beings lived in the American Southwest 15,000 years ago, or even 
earlier, we must not make the mistake of concluding that the area east 
of the Mississippi, including Delaware, was occupied at the same time. It 
may have been, to be sure, but no acceptable archaeological evidence has 
yet been produced to prove such a theory. In Delaware no evidence of 
human industry in the form of stone implements and weapons has yet been 
found in association with extinct animal remains or at great depths in the 
soil. The geological deposits in which the Indian remains are found are 
all of recent post-glacial origin. All evidence indicates that the state was 
not long occupied by Indians before the coming of the first white men. 
These Indian occupants, nevertheless, were truly a stone-age people as 
shown by their relics found in the soil. Since they lived here before the 
dawn of written history in Delaware, it is correct to refer to them as pre- 
historic people. . 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL Work IN DELAWARE 


Throughout the state, particularly in fields along the rivers and 
streams, the remains of prehistoric Indians are plowed up each spring in 
the course of farming operations. When roads are constructed, or founda- 
tions of buildings dug, relics are often encountered by the workmen. They 
consist of stone arrowheads, axes, celts, scrapers, stone knives, bannerstones, 
gorgets, fragments of clay pottery vessels, smoking pipes and other types 
of primitive weapons, implements, and ornaments which have withstood the 
ravages of time. Unfortunately, tools of wood decay rapidly in the damp 
Delaware soil, as do such other perishable materials as bark utensils, bas- 
kets, grass nets, featherwork, and mats. The archaeologist in Delaware 
is limited in his studies to those relics which are not subject to disintegra- 
tion in the earth. 

Some of the country’s best known museums, including the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington, D. C., Peabody Museum in Boston, the 
Museum of the American Indian in New York City, and the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York City have small collections of 
Indian relics found in Delaware which the visitor may view and compare 
with artifacts collected in other states. In recent years there has been 
a movement to retain in Delaware the relics found within the state, and 
many private collectors have gathered large assortments of Indian artifacts 
which they are usually glad to show to interested persons. The largest 
single collection, consisting of some fifteen thousand specimens, is in the 
Archaeological Museum at the University of Delaware. 

During past years, a number of archaeologists have conducted excava- 
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tions in Delaware on aboriginal Indian sites. Dr. Joseph Leidy, a resident 
of Philadelphia and a noted parasitologist and lecturer on anatomy at the 
University of Pennsylvania, made several trips to Lewes in 1865 and 1866 
to dig in the shell heaps left along the coast by the natives. These shell 
deposits, covering many acres, represented the refuse from oyster feasts, 
characteristic of seaside camps frequented by the Indians. Mixed with 
the shells were miscellaneous stone utensils and pottery fragments which 
the scientist recovered. Leidy was the first scientific observer to give 
attention to the archaeology of Delaware. He was followed in 1870 by 
Francis Jordan, a chemical importer living in Philadelphia, who as an 
avocation studied archaeology. Jordan excavated in the vicinity of Reho- 
both Beach and Lewes, uncovering archaeological data of considerable 
significance.* 

In 1864, Dr. Hilborne T. Cresson, a special investigator of Peabody 
Museum and also a resident of Philadelphia, inaugurated investigations in 
the vicinity of Claymont. Among his findings was an archaic pile struc- 
ture in Naaman’s Creek which he first identified as the remains of a pre- 
historic village built upon piles over the creek.’ Later, he concluded that 
the structure was the remains of an old fishweir, or trap, built by the 
Indians to snare fish that came up the stream to spawn.° Cresson also 
excavated an Indian rock shelter on the outskirts of the town of Clay- 
mont which he claimed contained the tools of a pre-Indian race. Later 
investigations proved this claim to be erroneous.? 

Sporadic digging by other individuals followed, but little of importance 
was recorded until 1933. In that year Dr. D. S. Davidson of the Univer- 


3 Dr. Leidy did not write a formal report of his work in Delaware, but 
mention is made of it in the Proceedings, Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia, reporting meetings of June 20, 1865, and October 23, 1866. 

4 Francis Jordan, Remains of an Aboriginal Encampment at Rehoboth, Dela- 
ware, speech made in 1880 and published by the Numismatic and Antiquarian So- 
ciety of Philadelphia of which Jordan was an officer. See also by the same author, 
Aboriginal Fishing Stations on the Coast of the Middle Atlantic States (Lancaster, 
Pa., 1906); also “Aboriginal Village Sites of New Jersey, Delaware and Mary- 
land,” The Archaeologist, Il, 99 ff. (1895). Jordan also described some of his 
work on the shell heaps near Lewes, Delaware in a personal letter to Charles Rau 
of the Smithsonian Institution which Rau published in “Prehistoric Fishing in 
Europe and America,” Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, XXV (1884). 

5 Hilborne T. Cresson, “River Dwellings in the Mud Flats of the Delaware 
River,” American Antiquarian, 1X, 363-365 (1887). 

6 Hilborne T. Cresson, Report Upon a Pile Structure in Naaman’s Creek 
Near Claymont, Delaware (Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass.) 1892. 

7 Hilborne T. Cresson, “Early Man in the Delaware Valley,” Boston Society 
of Natural History, Proceedings, XIV, Part 2, 141-150 (1888-89). Mention of 
Cresson’s finding of alleged “paleolithic man” in Delaware is made by G. F. 
Wright in “The Age of the Philadelphia Red Gravel,” ibid., 152-57. For a 
refutation of Cresson’s conclusions see Henry C. Mercer, “Researches Upon The 


“Antiquity of Man,” Publications University of Pennsylvania Series in Philology, 


Literature and Archaeology, VI (1897). 
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sity of Pennsylvania undertook an archaeological study of a former Indian 
village site along Slaughter Creek in Prime Hook Neck, Sussex County. 
He was assisted by some of his graduate students in anthropology, and 
a few local Delaware enthusiasts. Among other discoveries, the graves of 
five prehistoric Indians were exhumed.® 

During March of the same year, the Archaeological Society of Del- 
aware was organized for the purpose of studying the problems of an- 
tiquity in Delaware. The founder of the Society was H. Geiger Omwake, 
a school teacher and collector of Indian artifacts, who became its first 
president. Among the Society’s officers and most active members were 
Archibald Crozier, S. C. Robinson, William Habbart, Harold V. Lang, 
John Swientochowski, and the late Joseph Wigglesworth, a nationally 
known collector of Indian materials and lore. Since its formation the 
members of the Archaeological Society have sponsored digging projects 
at Lewes, Cedar Creek, and elsewhere in Sussex and Kent counties.? In 
1939 the members excavated a former prehistoric Indian camp site at 
Crane Hook near the Wilmington Marine Terminal, unearthing a large 
variety of artifacts and the remains of an unrecorded colonial white 
cemetery.1° Later as we describe the Indians’ mode of living, reference 
will be made to the various archaeological discoveries as evidence to cor- 
roborate some statements taken from the written records. 

When the first white men made their appearance in Delaware Bay, 
they found themselves in a flat, coastal country covered with forests. Wild 
animals, snakes and birds of many species lived in this wilderness, but the 
greater part of the land had no human inhabitants. Here and there near 
the shores of Delaware River and along the secluded banks of its many 
tributaries were scattered Indian settlements. The Indian population was 
small in comparison to the present population of the state. No one knows 
how many Indians actually lived in Delaware when their maximum num- 
bers were reached, but there were probably less than a few thousand. 

Most of these Indians belonged to one of two tribes or nations, the 
Lenni Lenape and the Nanticoke, but there were many smaller bands and 
family or kinship groups whose names have not been preserved. Both 
the Lenni Lenape and Nanticoke Indians spoke the Algonkian language, 
and thus they can be classified under the broad term “Algonkians.” This 


8 D. S. Davidson, ‘Notes On Slaughter Creek,” Arch. Soc. of Del., Bulletin, 
Oct., 1935. See also by the same author, ‘‘Burial Customs in the Delmarva Penin- 
sula,” American Antiquity, I, 84-97 (1935). 

9 The present author has described some of this work in a number of 
essays, particularly “An Aboriginal Shell Heap Near Lewes, Delaware,” Arch. 
Soc. of Del., Bulletin, Oct. 1939, “Shell Heaps on the Delmarva Peninsula,” Penn- 
sylvania Archaeologist, XI, 17 ff. (1941), “Ossuaries on the Delmarva Peninsula,” 
American Antiquity, VIII, 142-151 (1942). 

10 C. A. Weslager and John Swientochowski, “Excavations at the Crane 
Hook Site,” Arch. Soc. of Del. Bulletin, May 1943. 
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is a linguistic term used to describe the related tribes speaking this lan- 
guage who occupied the entire Atlantic coast from the Savannah River 
on the south to the Strait of Belle Isle on the north. Prominent among 
the Algonkian-speaking tribes were the Micmac of Nova Scotia, the Abnaki 
of Maine, the Pequot, Narragansett and Mohegan of New England and 
the Powhatan tribes and Shawnee of the South. There were many others, 
some inhabiting the West. They all spoke dialects of the same tongue, 
which was not a written one, but had been passed down by word of mouth 
from one generation to another. Yet it served them adequately as a 
means of expression. Like other Indian tongues, of which there were a 
great many, Algonkian is a holophrastic language. This means that one 
word may often convey several ideas. A single word, for example, like 
Hopokohacking, the Indian name for the rocks where Fort Christina was 
built, may have meant place-where-we-met-to-smoke-the-tobacco-pipe. It 
was difficult for the Europeans to accustom themselves to this peculiarity 
of expression. Nevertheless, some studious Swedish, Dutch and English 
ministers and traders became conversant with the Indian language. Some 
of them, like the minister John Campanius, kept notes of Algonkian Indian 
words which are still consulted by modern linguistic scholars. Some of 
the Algonkian tribes of Canada still speak their native tongue, but only 
a few white men have taken the time to learn it. 

The Algonkian-speaking tribes of the East were generally peaceful 
Indians whose major occupations were fishing, agriculture, and hunting. 
Most of them had fixed locations in permanent villages surrounded by 
cleared fields where they planted their corn, beans, pumpkins and other 
vegetables. Among the Nanticoke and Lenape hunting was practiced, but 
it was used mainly to fill the interval between the gathering of one crop 
and the planting of the next. 


Tue Lenni LENAPE 


Let us first consider the Lenape, and then we will discuss the Nanti- 
coke. Lenni Lenape in the Algonkian language is believed to mean 
“real people” or “original men,” but they were later called Delaware 
Indians by the English. They were also sometimes referred to as Renappi, 
River Indians and Mathwas. They occupied northern Delaware, all of 
New Jersey, and southeastern Pennsylvania. Their hunting grounds, 
which they visited in the fall of the year after harvesting their crops, ex- 
tended across the northern parts of the Delmarva Peninsula to the Chesa- 
peake and almost as far south as Lewes. Historians usually refer to the 
Lenape in terms of three divisions. The noted ethnologist, Daniel G. 
Brinton, considered these divisions as “sub-tribes” and enumerated them 
as follows: 

1. Minsi, also called Monseys, Montheys, Munsees or Minisinks. 

2. Unami or Wonamey. 

3. Unalachtigo. 
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Brinton believed that these groups derived their names from their 
place of abode. The term Minsi he defines as “people of the stony 
country” or mountaineers. Unami, according to him, were the “people 
down the river,” while he interprets Unalachtigo as “people who live 
near the ocean.” Each of the three sub-tribes, also according to Brinton, 
had a totemic animal from which it claimed descent. The Unami totem 
was the turtle; the Minsi the wolf; and the Unalachtigo, the turkey. The 
Unami claimed precedence because the turtle was held in highest regard 
among the tribe. The chief elected from the turtle group was, by com- 
mon consent, the grand sachem of the entire Lenape nation, although 
each village also had its local ehiet,** 

Brinton attempted to assign the three sub-tribes to specific areas 
in the Delaware River valley, claiming that the Minsi lived at the head- 
waters above the junction of the Lehigh; that the Unami extended from 
the Lehigh southward; and that the Unalachtigo had its principal village 
near present Wilmington at a place which Captain John Smith located on 
his map as Chikahokin. The last statement has been accepted by many 
writers, but is without proof. It is true that Smith shows the name 
Chikahokin on his map somewhere in the upper Delaware region, but 
he did not visit this area and the true meaning of the word is open to 
question. There is no historical proof of a Unalachtigo village at Wilming- 
ton; the Swedish engineer, Peter Lindestrém, whose map is the most 
authentic for the Delaware valley in the 17th century, does not designate 
a village at this point.12 The writer has been unable to find any docu- 
mentary proof that the Unalachtigo occupied Delaware to the exclusion 
of the other two sub-tribes. 

As early as 1654 the Lenape population was concentrated in the 
vicinity of present Philadelphia, occupying at least six major villages, four 
of which were on the Delaware River and two on the Schuylkill. One of 
the latter villages, called Passajung, was the largest and most important. 
Governor Rising said it “was the principal place where the greatest num- 
ber of them live.”!8 There were other villages occupied by the Lenape 
at the forks of the Delaware near present Easton, and there were also — 
many villages in New Jersey whose names have been recorded. A village 
called Minguannan was situated on White Clay Creek near the London 
Tract Meeting House at the Delaware border. Another called Queominis- 
ing was on the big bend of the Brandywine, partly in Delaware and partly 


11 D. G. Brinton, The Lenape and Their Legends, (Phila. 1885). 

12 The map appears in Lindestrém’s Geographia Americae, which is the most 
authoritative contemporary account of the Indians of the upper Delaware. Thomas 
Campanius, who did not visit America, obtained much of the information for his 
book, A Short Description, from Lindestrom and from the notes of his grand- 
father, John Campanius. 

13 Myers, Narratives of Early Penna., West Jersey and Delaware, 564. See 
also Lindestrém, 170, for the names of the other villages. . 
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in Pennsylvania. With these two exceptions, there is no certain historical 
reference to Lenape villages by name in northern Delaware. Such Indian 
names as Wawaset, Amimenipoty near Edgemoor, Memomkitonna at Clay- 
mont, Hwiskakimensi at Newport, Hopokohacking at Wilmington, and 
others were Indian place names, but proof is lacking that they applied to 
villages. To be sure, they may have been villages, and there may have 
been others whose names and locations were not preserved by the scribes 
of the day. 

When Peter Minuit landed at the Rocks on the Christina River in 
1638 he bought land for the Swedes from several Indians, including. a 
Lenape sachem named Mattahorn. This chief later deposed that he had 
a “house” nearby at the time the Swedes landed there, but no mention is 
made of a village or Indian town. In later transactions Mattahorn is 
found selling land in the Passayunk area, and apparently residing on the 
Schuylkill. Hudde, who referred to the chief as “Mattehooven” called 
him one of “the two principal chiefs on the Schuylkill.”’15 

In 1653 Governor Rising called a conference with all the important 
Lenape chiefs at Tinicum Island in order to reaffirm the Swedish friend- 
Ship. It was a particularly important meeting, and Rising invited all the 
Indians of note. Of the ten chiefs attending the powwow, six were from 
the big Passayunk villages and the remaining four were from other villages 
on the Delaware above Philadelphia.1® None of the chiefs was from the 
Wilmington area, further evidence that there were no important Indian 
villages in New Castle County at the time. It is significant that two of - 
the chiefs who attended the conference at Tinicum—Ahopameck and 
Peminacka—were from Passayunk, but, like Mattahorn, they also sold 
land to the white men within the borders of the state of Delaware.17 
Mehocksett and Petequoque, two New Jersey sachems of Lenape affilia- 
tion, also sold land in Delaware to white men although they lived on the 
Opposite shore of the river.17 This “absentee ownership” by Lenape 
sachems who occupied permanent villages beyond the borders of Del- 
aware at first may seem perplexing, but it is clarified in both history and 
archaeology, as we shall see. 

Lindestrém’s famous statement concerning the scarcity of Indians in 
northern Delaware is also apropos. “From the Sandhock [New Castle] 
downwards to Cape Henlopen on the west bank the soil is good and 
fertile,” he wrote, “but unoccupied and uncultivated by either the Swedes 
or Savage Nations.”1® He was, of course, referring to permanent Indian 
settlements, and did not mean to imply that no Indians ever roved through 


14 Brodhead, History of New York, I, 598. 

15 The Instruction for Johan Printz, 273. 

16 Lindestrém gives a complete account of this conference. 

17 See Leon de Valinger, Jr., Indian Land Sales in Delaware (Arch. Soc. 
of Del., 1941). 

18 Lindestrém, 173. 
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this territory. If it were not for irrefutable archaeological proof, we 
might infer that there had never been any Lenape settlements in northern 
Delaware. However, along the streams there is found plenty of evidence 
of the earlier occupants, although most of these aboriginal sites are relatively 
small and do not have the heavy village refuse, an archaeological charac- 
teristic of the conventional Indian town. They are usually termed “camp 
sites”—temporary places of occupation as contrasted to the more per- 
manent Indian villages or towns like those at Passayunk. The explanation 
for the existence of these small sites in Delaware and the absence of large 
villages is given indirectly in the early accounts of the Lenape hunting 
customs. 

For instance, in 1671, when a band of wandering Lenape Indians 
murdered two Dutchmen on Matiniconck Island, Peter Alricks stated 
that the proper time for the authorities to go after the culprits would 
be a month hence, or in October. He pointed out that after October, 
“they will break off keeping together in a towne and goe a hanting.”?° 
Another citation is found on February 1662 when Beekman wrote: 
“The Senecas and Minquas are still at war. The savages on the river, too, 
[Lenape] are in as they did not go this winter on hunting as usual, which 
causes nearly a stagnation in trade.’””° Another, of even greater importance, 
is found in the documents for the same year. A party of unidentified Indians 
had murdered one of John Stalcop’s servant boys near Wilmington. The 
Lenape Indians, who were hunting in the neighborhood, were accused 
of the crime, but they strongly denied any guilt. They blamed the murder 
on some of the Minquas and Senecas who had come down the river to 
trade. In order to find the murderers, the authorities sent “for the chief 
of Passajongh to whom those hunting here are subjected.”** 

Without laboring the point further, it should be clear to the reader 
that while the Lenape Indians roamed through northern Delaware, and 
from time to time established temporary places of abode, and even claimed 
ownership of the land, they were not occupying many large, permanent 
towns within the borders of Delaware at the time of the coming of the 
whites. The permanent headquarters of the tribe or nation was, as pre- 
viously stated, near the present Philadelphia, although they had villages 
in New Jersey and elsewhere. From these population centers hunting 
parties fanned out at certain times of the year, both on foot and in canoe, 
seeking wild game, fish, oysters, clams, nuts, and other foodstuffs. They 
occupied hunting camps or rockshelters while in the woods, and then, 
after several months had passed, they returned to their main villages to 
prepare for the spring planting. Presumably when they deserted their 
permanent villages for their trips into the woods they took their wives and 


19 N. Y. Col. Docs., XII, 484-485. 
20 Hazard, Annals of Pennsylvania, 330. 
21 N: Y. Col. Docsaetiea ee 
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children with them. It would seem that in their wanderings they moved up 
and down the waterways of northern Delaware, establishing winter camps 
and erecting huts to shelter the women and children, as the men followed 
the game deep into the woods. 


LENAPE RELATIONS WITH THE MiInQuas 


There are frequent references to the Minquas Indians in the early 
records, but contrary to the opinions that have often been expressed by 
writers, this tribe did not live in Delaware nor on the Christina River, 
which was first known as the Minquas Kill. Nevertheless, they were 
an important factor in Indian affairs in Delaware during the settlement 
days. Their proper name was Susquahannock and they were an Iroquois- 
speaking tribe who occupied the area drained by the Susquehanna River 
in Pennsylvania. They were bitter enemies of the Algonkian tribes, 
against whom they made war. The Susquahannock, or Minquas, were 
not members of the Five Nations, the Iroquois confederacy of New 
York State, although they spoke the same language as the members of that 
confederacy. According to some of the explorers, there were two tribal 
divisions of Minquas, the Black Minquas (so called because they wore 
black gorgets around their necks) and the White Minquas. The Black 
Minquas lived to the west of the White Minquas. 

The men of the Minquas tribe were great hunters, and they hed 
large stores of beaver and otter skins to trade. The Dutch, Swedes, and 
English were in heated competition to monopolize this fur trade. One 
of the avenues leading to the Minquas country was via the Christina 
River to the head of tidewater near the present town of Christiana. From 
there a path ran to the Head of Elk (near present Elkton, Maryland) and 
continued by water down the Elk River to the Chesapeake and the Sus- 
quehanna. The white traders used this route to carry trade goods to the 
Minquas country, and the Minquas traversed it when bringing their 
furs to Fort Christina. For this reason the Christina River became known 
as the Minquas Kill—not because the Minquas Indians lived on it. From 
time to time, Minquas trading parties were seen camping along the Chris- 
tina, and it was erroneously thought that they occupied the banks of 
the river. 

Previous to the coming of the whites, the Minquas had been making 
predatory excursions into Delaware Bay to attack the Lenape villages 
and camps. They also sent war parties against the Algonkians living in 
the Chesapeake Bay region. As early as 1630, Captain Yong, an English 
explorer, reported encountering Minquas war parties in Delaware Bay. 
They had attacked the Lenape villages, burnt their corn fields, and driven 
many of the occupants to flee to the New Jersey side of the river for 
safety.2? ‘Thus, through the exercise of military pressure, the Minquas 
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bent the Lenape to their will, and most of the tribe living along the west- 
ern shore of the Delaware River fell under Minquas subjection. Those 
living in New Jersey and perhaps those occupying villages north of Phila- 
delphia escaped attack because of the safety afforded by their geographical 
positions. Perhaps the Lenape may have had earlier villages in Delaware, 
which they deserted because of Minguas attacks. This might be another 
way to account for the absence of large native villages here when the 
whites came. 

In the treaties which the Lenape made with the whites pertaining 
to the sale of lands in Delaware, the Minquas were present at many of 
the meetings to assent to the transactions. This is interpreted to mean that 
they were exercising an overlordship by right of their conquests of the 
Lenape.** Eventually the Minquas themselves were conquered by the 
Five Nations and their authority over the Lenape crumbled. However, 
the fall of the Minquas did not improve the Lenape position, for along 
with the Nanticoke, Conoy, Shawnee, and other conquered Indians they 
became tributary to the Five Nations. This introduces another chapter 
of Indian history which does not enter the Delaware story. 


LENAPE RELATIONS WITH THE WHITES 


The Lenape Indians were friendly and hospitable in their first deal- 
ings with the white men, which usually related to the sale of lands to the 
Europeans. Inasmuch as Swedes, Dutch, and English were rivals for 
control of the Delaware Valley, representatives from each nation nego- 
tiated independently with the Indians for the acquisition of land. ‘The 
Indian concept of land tenure differed from that of the whites, and con- 
siderable friction developed over land matters as time went on. The 
Lenape apparently did not understand the white man’s meaning of an 
absolute sale of land, and they were under the impression that they were 
only leasing rights to hunt and fish on the lands. Consequently the same 
plot of land was often “leased” to more than one person, each of whom 
thought he was actually buying the property. Later the several owners, 
learning that each had purchased the identical plot, accused the Indians 
of dealing fraudulently with them. - Moreover, when the Indians dis- 
covered to their regret that they had unwittingly sacrificed their own 
rights to the land of their ancestors, they blamed the whites for having 
cheated them. Undoubtedly the Europeans took unfair advantage of the 
Lenape to gain control of their lands, and although they obtained the 
Indians marks or signatures to the deeds, the sellers were not always 
thoroughly cognizant of the legal obligation they assumed. From de Vaiin- 
ger’s exhaustive study of land sales in Delaware previously cited, it appears 


23 The present author has discussed in detail the position of the Susquehanna- 
Minquas in “The Minquas and their Early Relations with the Delaware Indians,” 
Arch. Soc. of Del., Bulletin, May 1943. 
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that the first purchase of land in Delaware was made by the Dutch in 1631 
previous to the establishment of their settlement at Lewes. They purchased 
land from the Indians stretching from Fenwick Island up the river about 
32 miles and inland for two miles. The original deed is not extant, but 
on July 11, 1630 the patent was acknowledged and recorded by the Dutch 
at Manhattan. The Indians Quesquaekous, Esanques, and Siconesius of a 
village near Lewes sold the land. It is uncertain whether they were 
Lenape Indians or members of another Algonkian tribe. The Indian vil- 
lage at Lewes was known as Checonnesex or Sikonesses, but its tribal affilia- 
tion is not known. It was not a Nanticoke village. 

In 1638 Mattahorn, Mitatsimint, Elupacken, Mahomen, ana Chiton 
sold to the Swedes through Peter Minuit land on both sides of the Delaware 
River, including the site of the present city of Wilmington. The docu- 
ments covering this sale are also lost, but the Swedes claimed their land 
rights in the New World by virtue of this transaction. There were many 
other land transfers made to Swedes and Dutch in the decade that followed, 
eventually resulting in the white men claiming possession of almost all 
of the useful land, especially along the navigable streams. 

During the Duke of York Period, the Lenape Indians sold land to 
individuals instead of to nations as they had previously done. Mehocksett, 
the Lenape chief from New Jersey previously mentioned, owned land in 
Delaware between Appoquinimink and Duck Creeks which he conveyed 
to various white buyers. His brother, Petequoque, owned the land from 
Duck Creek to the Murderkill. The holdings of a chief named Socoroccet 
extended from the Murderkill to Cedar Creek, while another chief, Parritt, 
owned land between Cedar Creek and Slaughter Creek. Thousands of 
acres were “sold” by these Indians for inexpensive baubles, liquor, cloth- 
ing, and similar merchandise. These chiefs claimed ownership of certain 
well-defined tracts of land, not as tribal property, but as personal posses- 
sions. We generally think of Indian tribes holding communal properties, 
but many authorities now agree that the Algonkians, at least, observed 
- the right of personal land ownership. The Indian property owner could 
lease hunting or fishing rights to other Indians, but he never depzived him- 
self permanently of the land by outright sale. 

Primarily as a result of intrigue over land matters, such as characterized 
the famous “Walking Purchase” of Pennsylvania, the Lenape turned against 
the white intruders. They became more hostile to the Swedes and English 
than toward the Dutch, although they had no great affection for the latter. 
The Swedes were more considerate and solicitous of the Susquehanna- 
Minquas than of the Lenape, because the Minquas had more furs to trade. 
They were also more liberal in their dealings with the Minquas, which 
further angered the Lenape. Reciprocally, the Mingquas were on very 
friendly terms with the Swedes, but less so with the English and Dutch. 

In their trade with the white men, the Lenape, who were essentially 
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a fishing and farming folk, were unable to supply the quantities of beaver 
and otter pelts that the traders sought. The pelts were very much in 
demand among the European furriers and hat makers. The Lenape ap- 
peared at the trading posts with fish, hops, and corn to barter, which 
were not greatly in demand. In 1654, Ahopameck, a Lenape chief of 
Passayunk, came to Fort Christina to urge the Swedes to trade. Two 
sloops were sent to his village, returning with 960 bushels of maize and 
20 bushels of beans, “but only a few deer skins.”?4 

Meanwhile, the Minquas continued to bring large quantities of peits 
to the trading posts, one of which was at Fort Christina. Most of the 
precious trade goods brought from Europe—glass beads, knives, hatchets, 
iron kettles, matchcoats, scissors, and later guns and ammunition—were 
used by the whites to obtain furs. Since the Lenape were not important 
suppliers of peltry, they were largely excluded from the trade. From time 
to time they brought in a few furs for barter, and also received white 
men’s merchandise in exchange for fish and vegetables. But to the Swedes, 
the Lenape became a nuisance and a menace, as Governor Printz indicates 
in one of his letters to Sweden (1647): 


Nothing would be better than to send over here a couple of 
hundred soldiers to keep here until we broke the necks of all of 
them in this river, especially since we have no beaver trade what- 
soever with them but only the maize trade. They are a lot of 
poor rogues. Then each one could be secure here at his work, and 
feed and nourish himself unmolested without their maize and also 
we could take possession of the places which are most fruitful, 
that the Savages now possess; and when we have thus not only 
bought this river, but also won it with the sword, then no one, 
whether he be Hollander or Englishman, could pretend in any 
manner to this place either now or in coming times, but we should 
then have the beaver trade with the Black and White Minquas 
alone, four times as good as we have it now or at any past times.?° 


Today, we can understand how justified the Lenape were in resenting 
the treatment accorded them. Their lands had been confiscated and 
used to erect trading posts by which the white men negotiated with other 
tribes, particularly ‘their enemies, the Minquas. As time wore on they 
became unfriendly, and when Rising became governor, they had grown 
hostile to the Swedes. Here is what Rising said: 


Our neighbors the Renappi [Lenape] threaten not only to 
kill our people in the land and ruin them before we can become 
stronger and prevent such things, but also to destroy evea the 
trade both with the Minquas and other savage nations as well as 


24 Johnson, The Swedish Settlements on the Delaware, Il, 568. 
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with the Christians. We must daily buy their friendship with pre- 
sents for they are and continue to be hostile, and worse than they 
have been hitherto. If they buy anything here, they wish to get 
half on credit and then pay with difficulty. They run to the 
Minquas and then they buy beaver and elk skins, etc. for our 
goods, and then they proceed before our eyes to the Manathas 
[Manhattan Island] where the traders can pay more for them 
than we do, because more ships and more goods arrive there.2¢ 


In Rising’s quotation we have evidence of the cunning of the Lenape 
when they were mistreated. Not having any furs of their own, they 
bought pelts from the Minquas and then carried them to the Dutch traders 
at Manhattan who paid more than the Swedes. This naturally had an 
effect on the Swedish trade with the Minquas and widened the breach even 
more between the Lenape and the Swedes. 

The English settlers were disliked by the Lenape living on the Del- 
aware River even more than the Swedes, because “they say where the 
English came they drive them from their lands.’’2? The Lenape living at 
Passayunk were guilty of a number of crimes against the English who had 
settled in Maryland. Resenting the incursion of the English, the Lenape 
raiding parties attacked homes in what is now Baltimore and Cecil coun- 
ties. No large scale attacks or raids were ever made on any of the homes 
in Delaware. In reaching the Maryland settlements, the Indians followed 
a trail which crossed a fording place on the lower Susquehanna River, 
then ran southwest to the Gunpowder River. They also crossed the bay 
by canoe to attack the English plantations along the western shore. On 
Easter Sunday, 1661, two canoe loads of Passayunk Indians plundered the 
homes of two brothers, John and Edward Forster, killing the latter.?8 
The same year, a party of nine Lenape Indians crossed the Chesapeake to 
the plantations of Thomas Sampson and Richard Hayes on Bush River. 
In the ensuing engagement, five Indians and one white man were killed.29 
The frequency of the raids prompted the English authorities to arbitrate 
with the Lenape and seek peace. 

A treaty was finally drawn up between the Maryland authorities and 
the Indian chief Pinna at Appoquinimink, Delaware on September 29, 1661. 
An historical marker on the Dupont Highway near present Odessa com- 
memorates this treaty, but it is not generally known that the treaty was 
made with Indians who were not residents of this state. In the records, 
Pinna is described as a Passayunk Indian and “King of Picthanomicta in 
Delaware Bay.”8° The records do not explain why only one chief should 

26 Myers, 156. 
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28 For details on this and other raids by the Lenape in Maryland see Raphael 
Semmes, Captains and Mariners of Early Maryland (Baltimore, 1937) 413. 
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have participated in the signing of the pact, but the answer can be found 
in a similar experience of d’Hinoyossa, the Dutch governor at New 
Amstel [New Castle]. He sent out a notice to the Lenape inviting their 
chiefs to attend a conference with the English, but Pinna was the only one 
who appeared.** Apparently, the other chiefs were not then inclined to 
enter into any peace treaties with the English, whom they did not trust. 

At first glance, it may also seem curious that the treaty was made in 
Delaware, although the chief was from Passayunk in Pennsylvania and the 
whites were from Maryland. This is readily explained by a glance at 
the map of the peninsula. Apoquenemy, as it was sometimes cailed, was 
a convenient half-way point between the Marylanders and the Indians. 
The English came up the Bohemia River by boat from the Chesapeake, 
and portaged over to the meeting place along a narrow path which Augus- 
tine Hermann later widened into a cart road. The Indians came down the 
Delaware River from Passayunk and paddled up Appoquinimink to reach 
their destination. This route was also used by the Minquas in travelling 
between Delaware and Chesapeake bays. 

The treaty did not accomplish the desired results and on August 3, 
1663 a second treaty was made between the English and Lenape, the 
two parties meeting at New Castle, Delaware.*? Again the Indian signers 
were neither numerous nor important. The head chiefs did not personally 
appear, and the articles were signed by Monickto, Chehock, and Tichecoon, 
who were representing “Hocpeckquomeck, Lennosweigh and Colaccmeck, 
Kings of the Delaware Bay Indians” who were residents of the upriver 
viliages. 

In concluding the discussion of the Lenape relations with the whites, 
let us repeat that the principal difficulties arose over misunderstandings due 
to possession of the land, and friction because of the Lenape inability to 
provide quantities of pelts for the fur trade. The Lenape were hospitable 
in their earliest dealings with the white men—Swedes, Dutch, and English. 
They welcomed the settlers to the land, provided them with food and be- 
friended them in every way. As time passed, the whites consolidated 
their position in the Delaware Valley, and in their quest for power and 
profits, they neglected to return the kindness that had been shown them. 
Swedish, Dutch, and English traders alike took advantage of the Indians, 
they debauched them with liquor and took possession of their women. 
European diseases were transmitted to the Indians that were previously 
unknown in America and against which the natives had no resistance. 
Finally, the Lenape were forced to leave the land of their ancestors and 
seek homes beyond the reach of the whites. Even so their troubles did not 
end, for they were conquered by the Five Nations and assigned the ignoble 
status of women, having been deprived of their masculine rights. While 
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in this disgraceful position, they wore figurative skirts, and were forbid- 
den by their conquerors from making any treaties or going to war. Dur- 
ing the French and Indian War, the Lenape emancipated themselves from 
Five Nation domination and declared themselves once more as men.?3 
Nevertheless, theirs was a tragic destiny, for under pressure of advancing 
civilization they were pressed into the far west, and were finally placed 
under the protection of the government on reservations where some of 
their descendants may still be found today. 


THE NAnTICOKE INDIANS 


The Nanticoke Indians, whose major villages were situated along 
the Nanticoke River, were an important and numerous people and con- 
trolled the area in Delaware south of Lenape influence. The term Nanti- 
coke is believed to be an English corruption of the Algonkian word 
meaning “tidewater people.” Captain John Smith was the first white 
explorer to write about the Indians on the Nanticoke River, which he 
called the Kuskarawaocke. In 1607 Smith sailed into the Nanticoke River 
from Chesapeake Bay and visited some of the Indian towns. He re- 
corded the names of five of their villages: Nause, Saropinagh, Arseek, 
Nataquack and Kuskarawaock. The last village is believed to have been 
located near present Laurel, Delaware, but the others were in Maryland.*4 

From Smith’s brief account of his visit, it appears by inference that 
the Nanticoke Indians were great traders; that they were proficient basket 
makers; that they occupied small huts with‘ inside hearths; that they fished 
in the bay from canoes; that they were willing to make friends with the 
whites; and that their population numbered several thousand. Smith’s 
information relating to the number of Nanticoke villages was not complete, 
for we learn from a later reference that there were at least ten Indian 
towns on the river.2> The Nanticokes are known traditionally as sorcerers 
and poisoners. The missionary Heckewelder emphasized this point in his 
writings, and it has been repeated and exaggerated by other writers. There 
was probably some truth in his remarks, however, because living Indians 
often relate stories that have been handed down to them from their fore- 
fathers about the magical arts of the Nanticokes. 

The English settlers of Maryland, Delaware, and Virginia used the 
terms “emperor” and “king” in referring to Indian sachems. A king was 
usually understood to be a chief of a village or band; and an emperor, 
a great chief who exercised jurisdiction over the lesser kings. Apparently 


33 C. A. Weslager, “The Delaware Indians As Women,” Washington Acad- 
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each of the Nanticoke towns had its own head man or chief, or as the 
English would call him, king. The English also recognized a great sachem 
who ruled over these Nanticoke kings. He was called the Nanticoke 
Emperor and was elected to office by his tribe. The earliest Nanticoke 
Emperor recorded in the documents was named Unnacokasinmmon. We 
was succeeded by his brother Ohoperoon, or Ahoperoon, about 1687. 
After Ahoperoon’s death about 1692, the English began to force the Nan- 
ticokes to elect emperors who were pro-English, and the Indians deeply 
resented this interference with their ancient custom of choosing their 
own emperor. We know very little about the duties of the Nanticoke 
Emperor, except that he was greatly respected by the tribe and was con- 
sulted on all important affairs of state. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH NEIGHBORING TRIBES 


Like the Lenni Lenape, the Nanticoke Indians were a peaceful, semi- 
sedentary tribe whose principal occupations were fishing and farming. 
At certain times of the year, usually in the fall, they left their permanent 
villages to go into the woods to hunt. Sometimes they took their women 
and children with them, leaving their villages deserted in their absence. 
On these hunting trips they travelled extensively throughout southern 
Delaware, camping along the banks of convenient running streams or 
sometimes on the bayshore. 

The Nanticoke respected the Lenape who were of the same linguistic 
family and called them their grandfathers, a term of honor. Seemingly 
the two tribes lived together in harmony, although they were not mili- 
tary allies. The Susquehanna-Minquas were not friendly with the Nan- 
ticoke tribe, although their war parties did not penetrate deep into Nan- 
ticoke territory. Thus, friction between the two tribes was avoided. The 
Minquas frequently raided the villages along Chesapeake Bay north of the 
Nanticoke domain. 

The most dreaded enemy of the Nanticoke was the Iroquois League 
of the Five Nations. The Seneca and Oneida, two of the Five Nations 
tribes, sent their war parties down into Chesapeake Bay to attack the 
Nanticoke towns and take women and children prisoner. They also at- 
tacked the towns of the Choptank Indians, near neighbors to the Nanti- 
coke, and the towns of the Conoy or Piscataway, who lived across the 
Chesapeake. Eventually the Nanticoke were forced to admit the supericr- 
ity of the Five Nations and became subject to them about 1680. This 
meant that they paid an annual tribute regularly in the form of wam- 
pum beads to their conquerors and otherwise acknowledged them as 
overlords.*® After subjugating the Nanticoke, the Five Nations treated 


36 Thé writer’s monograph, The Nanticoke Indians, to be published by the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission, contains a complete account of the payment 
of tribute by the Nanticoke. 
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them kindly and protected them in every possible way as their adopted 
children. They did not make women of them as they did of the Lenape. 
When the Nanticoke removed from the Delmarva Peninsula, beginning 
about 1742, the Five Nations assigned them a place to live along the Sus- 
quehanna River, and finally as considerate hosts they permitted the Nan- 
ticoke to merge with them. On August 16, 1749, Canassatego, one of the 
Five Nations chiefs, asked the English authorities in Pennsylvania to 
permit the Nanticoke to come and live in that state under Iroquois pro- 
tection. He said that the Maryland people treated the Nanticoke unkindly 
and sold their children into slavery.?7 Permission was granted, and after 
a few years most of the tribe had left Delaware. 


NANTICOKE RELATIONS WITH THE WHITES 


The region in which the Nanticokes lived and hunted was settled by 
the English, and hence they had little contact with the Swedes and Dutch. 
Most of the historical references to the tribe are found in the early 
Maryland records. From that source we learn that in 1642 the Nanticoke 
were declared in a public proclamation to be enemies of the crown. How- 
ever, a satisfactory treaty was shortly drawn up, January 26, 1642 and 
a proclamation issued that the Nanticoke were no longer to be consid- 
ered enemies.®§ From then on, a treaty of peace existed between the Indians 
and the English which was renewed from time to time as new emperors 
were elected by the tribe. Despite the existence of the covenant much 
friction developed between the Indians and the white settlers and traders. 
Most of the difficulty was due to disputes over the ownership of the land. 

As settlers began to occupy tracts of land on the Eastern Shore 
they trespassed on the Nanticoke properties along the river. We must 
remember that the Indians usually lived on fertile plots of land which they 
had cleared by burning or chopping down the trees. Naturally the 
white settlers wished to avoid the task of clearing new land: when they 
could appropriate properties already deforested and ready for cultiva- 
tion. The Indians objected to such intrusions but were helpless to retali- 
ate when the whites drove them away at the point of a gun. The Nan- 
ticokes complained several times that the white men’s cattle and pigs 
ruined their corn fields. The Maryland authorities, who apparently had 
good intentions, came to realize that the Indians were being exploited 
by members of the colony. They decided to set aside a plot of land 
for the sole use of the Nanticoke Indians, where they could live safe 
from white interference. On October 20, 1698, a reservation was laid 


37 Minutes of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania, V, 401. 

38 Maryland Archives, II, 116, 129. The first proclamation also declared 
that the Susquehannock and Wiccomiss Indians were enemies of the province, and 
they continued to be so considered. For a discussion of the little-known Wiccomiss 
Indians, see “The Wiccomiss Indians of Maryland,” by William B. Marye, Ameri- 
can Antiquity, IV, 146 and V, 51 (1938-9). 
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out for them on the north side of the Nanticoke River between the north- 
west fork of the river and a stream known as Chicacoan Creek, near the 
present town of Vienna, Maryland. A yearly rent of one beaver skin 
was required of them as token payment to the Maryland proprietor, and 
they were expressly forbidden from renting or selling the property or 
any part of it.*° This was not excessively generous, when it is considered 
that the whites were returning to the Indians only a small part of the 
vast holdings which the Indians once owned. 

As time passed the Nanticoke became further discontented, and they 
charged that the white men continued to molest them. One fall when 
they went into the woods on a hunting trip, a white man found their 
village deserted. He burned down their huts and built a house of his 
own on the property, and when the Indians returned they had to seek 
assistance from the Maryland government to re-establish themselves on 
their own reservation. About 1705 some of the Nanticoke removed from 
the reservation and went upstream to Broad Creek, near the present town 
of Laurel where they had an ancient village. Trouble soon began to 
brew at Broad Creek as the white settlers built their cabins near the 
Indians’ huts. The Indians complained to the Maryland Council that 
they were again being harassed by trespassers. Therefore, in December 
of 1711, a second reservation consisting of 3,000 acres was officially 
laid out for them by Maryland on Broad Creek, of which 2,500 acres 
were on the north side and 500 acres on the south side. The white men 
who had lately claimed ownership of this land were compensated in tobac- 
co for relinquishing their rights to the property. Although this second 
reservation lay entirely within the present borders of Delaware, at that 
time the land was claimed by the Maryland proprietors.4° The whites still 
did not cease to molest the Nanticoke Indians. The traders persisted 
in bringing whiskey to the young men despite the efforts of the authorities 
to prevent such traffic and the pleas of the older chiefs to keep whiskey 
away. Smallpox, which had not previously afflicted the Indians, appeared 
among them and took a heavy toll of lives. Aggressive white planters 
continued by both fair and foul means to gain possession of the two reserva- 
tions, which they considered the best lands on the river. 

In 1742 the Nanticoke joined with the Pocomoke, Choptank, Assa- 
teague, and other peninsula tribes in plotting an attack against the settle- 
ments to drive the English away. This was nipped in the bud by the 
authorities, and the leaders arrested. The failure of this rebellion marked 
a turning point in Nanticoke history, for shortly after they began to 
leave their homes to find haven in Pennsylvania. In 1768 an act was 
passed by the Maryland Assembly to compensate the Nanticoke tribe 

39 Maryland Archives, XXII, 278-279. 

40 The act of 1698 is found in Maryland Archives, XXII, 278. The act of 


1711 is found in the Maryland Provincial Court Proceedings, Liber T. P. No. 4, 
1709-1719, folio’ 110. 
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for the land they had vacated. The act recited that “the greatest part 
of the tribe of Nanticoke Indians have left their lands,” and since those 
remaining were desirous of leaving, a sum of $6667%4 was to be paid 
them for relinquishing claim to the two reservations.*t Thus the Nanticoke 
Indians finally lost all rights to the lands which they had once owned 
and which they had struggled so valiantly to retain. From then on they 
were a tribe without a country they could call their own. After 30 or 
35 years they had left Pennsylvania entirely. Some went west with the 
Shawnee. Others moved up to Canada with their Iroquois hosts, merging 
with the Conoy and losing their tribal identities and customs.*? Today. some 
Nanticoke descendants may still be found on a reservation in Ontario, 
Canada, and occasionally Indians are found on western reservations who 
claim Nanticoke ancestry. 


THE ASSATEAGUE, OR INDIAN RIVER INDIANS 


Although the Lenni Lenape and Nanticoke were the two important 
Indian tribes in Delaware history, knowledge of another has come to light, 
the Assateagues, who in 1705, crossed over the southern Delaware border 
from Maryland and thus enter the history of this state.** Very little is 
known of their customs.. They were undoubtedly an Algonkian-speaking 
group, related linguistically and probably culturally with the Nanticoke. 
However, they had their own “emperor,” and on May 6, 1686, in a peti- 
tion to the council of Maryland the emperor listed some eight Indian tribes 
under his jurisdiction. We are not certain about the influence of the 
Assateagues and the locations of their towns, but one of their villages was 
on a tract of land later called “Buckingham,” near the present town of 
Berlin in Worcester County, Maryland. Due to the extreme pressure of 
the white settlers who waged war against them, under their leader Edmund 
Scarburgh, the Assateagues at Buckingham were forced to leave their 
homes. They moved some distance away to a place on Dirickson’s Creek 
called Assawoman. Then about 1705 they settled on Indian River in Sus- 
sex County, Delaware, where they became known as the “Indian River 
Indians.” On May 18, 1705, an Indian named Robin, chief of the Indian 
River Indians, directed a. petition to the Governor of Maryland request 
ing that a reservation of land be set aside for the tribe along Indian River 
where they were then living. In his petition he complained that his 
followers had suffered greatly at the hands of the settlers, having been 


41 Arthur Parker, “The Nanticoke,” Pa. Archaeologist, V, 83-90 and VI, 
3-12 (1936) quotes this complete act and other scattered legislation pertaining 
to the Nanticoke tribe. 

42 C. A. Weslager, ‘““The Nanticoke Indians in Early Pennsylvania History,” 
Pa. Mag. of Hist., LXVU, 345 ff (1943). 

43 William B. Marye, a Maryland historian, was the first writer to call 
attention to the presence of the tribe in Delaware. See his Indian Towns of the 
Southeastern Part of Sussex County, Delaware (Arch. Soc. of Del., 1941). 
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driven from place to place. On January 18, 1711 a reservation of 1,000 
acres was provided for these Indians by an act of the Maryland Assembly, 
and assigned to Woacomoconus, the Indian queen, Robin the interpreter, 
Robin his son, Matchoutown, Waspason, Toungacon, Hucktawcon, and 
Kenctagkcon, “being the heads and chieftons of the said Indians.” The 
tract was on the south side of Indian River not far distant from present 
Millsboro, although it did not touch the river. The tract was called 
“Askecksy.” 

In 1742, along with the Nanticoke, Pocomoke, Choptank, and other 
Eastern Shore Indians, the natives living on Indian River plotted to at- 
tack the English settlements. They held secret meetings in a swamp © 
called Winnasoccum on the Pocomoke River where one of the Indian 
River shamans, called “the Indian River doctor,” was detected boiling 
poison in large quantities to contaminate the wells of the white people. 
The rebellion was squelched by the authorities, and as a result treaties 
were drawn up with the Indians; on July 24, 1742 Lord Baltimore signed 
a pact with the Indian River Indians, 

By 1744, the reservation granted to the Indians was in the possession 
of Joshua Burton. He and his father William Burton had purchased it 
from the Indian River Indians. From that time on, the documents are 
silent on the destiny of the tribe. Some of them may have left Delaware 
during the time of the Nanticoke exodus, but others remained behind 
and intermarried with other people. ; 


INDIAN CusTOMS 


Many writers have a tendency to romanticize when describing the 
life of the Indians while others are prone to exaggerate in depicting them 
as fierce, bloodthirsty warriors. We shall try to describe accurately their 
customs, food, homes, and general cultural background without departing 
from facts.*# 

Both the Nanticoke and Lenni Lenape, as we have seen, occupied 
permanent villages, each family occupying a separate house or wigwam. 
There were two kinds of wigwams, different in shape from the tepee of | 
the plains Indians; one was a round house with a dome-shaped roof; 


44 The information presented in this section represents a careful study of 
Indian customs. recorded by William Penn, Lindestrém, Thomas Yong, John 
Smith, de Vries, Campanius, Heckewelder, and other contemporary observers 
when weighed against modern ethnological writings, viz., M. R. Harrington, 
“Vestiges of Material Culture Among Canadian Delawares,” Amer. Anthropologist, 

s., X, 408-18 (1908); ‘Some Customs of the Delaware Indians,” Museum 
Journal, Univ. of Penna., I, 52-60 (1910); “A Preliminary Sketch of Lenape 
Culture,” Amer. Anthropologist, n.s. XV, 208 (1913); Gladys Tantaquidgeon, 
A Study of Delaware Indian Medicine Practice and Folk Beliefs (Pa. Historical 
Commission, Harrisburg, 1942); also many titles by Frank G. Speck, some of 
which are listed in the chapter ‘““Mixed Bloods” and others quoted later in this 
section on Indian Religion. 
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the other was a rectangular house with an arched roof. To build the 
house, small saplings were cut and driven into the ground as supporting 
posts. The tops of the saplings were bent in and tied at the top with 
twisted reeds, strips of inner bark from a basswood tree or plaited corn 
husks. These formed the framework in which smaller tree limbs were 
threaded through cross-wise. This structure was then covered with bark 
shingles or mats made by weaving dried grass together. The inside walls 
were furnished with mats also woven from grass or corn husk to protect 
the hut from the wind and rain. Usually a hole was left in the roof which 
could be covered with a piece of skin if it rained. In the winter a fire 
was built inside the hut and the smoke would escape through the hole in 
the roof. Even so, the wigwam was probably very smoky. The open 
fire in the center of the wigwam supplied heat during the cold months 
and was also used to cook the food for the family. It burned day and 
night through the winter. Curtains of bearskin were hung in the door- 
way during the winter to keep out the cold. In the summer the doorway 
was left open. There were, of course, no windows in the wigwam. 


Since the Indian family had little need for furniture, there were no 
chairs or tables inside the hut. Platforms or benches made of logs laid 
on forked sticks were built along the inside walls and used both as seats 
and beds. These benches were covered with grass or corn husk mats 
to make them more comfortable. The skins of bear, deer, and other ani- 
mals were used as blankets during the winter. The Indians did not have 
cupboards, but a center pole in the house and another crossing the ceil- 
ing served as storage devices. Strings of corn braided together by their 
husks, sacks of beans, strips of dried pumpkin, herbs, dried berries, and 
gourd containers holding seeds were tied to the poles beyond the reach 
of the village dogs. There was also a fireplace outside the wigwam which 
was used during the summer, and we can well imagine that the family 
preferred to sit in the open and breathe the clear, fresh air. The members 
sat cross-legged on the ground to eat their meals, using wooden bowls and 
spoons made of clam shells. They ate most of their solid food with their 
fingers, and table manners were unheard of. 

The Indian family ate only one or two regular meals each day, al- 
though they would eat between meals if they felt hungry. A good Lenape 
or Nanticoke housekeeper always kept a pot of food near the fire for 
members of the family and unexpected visitors, The family depended 
mostly upon the woods, the streams, and their gardens for food. The 
women planted and raised corn, beans, squash, potatoes, hops, and tobacco. 
Corn, or maize, was the most widely used vegetable. It was planted in 
hills, often fertilized with fish, and the women worked the soil with stone 
hoes tied to long sticks. The white man, who had never before seen corn, 
called it “Indian wheat.” The Indians taught the whites how to plant 
and prepare the grain for food. The kernels were removed from the cob 
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by rubbing one ear against the other, or by scraping the kernels with a 
deer jawbone, the teeth acting as cutting tools. The corn kernels were 
then placed in a log or stone mortar and pounded into corn flour with a 
wooden pestle or stone muller. The corn flour was used in baking bread, 
corn pone, Johnny cake and other native dishes. Ash cake was made by 
mixing corn flour and water together into little cakes and covering them 
with corn husks. The cakes were then placed in the hot coals to bake. 
Cooked beans and dried berries and persimmons were often added to 
the corn bread dough. Corn flour was also mixed with maple sugar to 
make a nourishing food which the Indian hunter carried with him as 
he went into the woods on an all-day trip. 

Both the Nanticoke and Lenape also ate deer, bear, rabbits, turkeys, 
ducks, squirrels and other species of birds and animals. Boiled swan was 
considered a delicacy. Animal meat was often cooked in stews to which 
corn and beans were added. Oysters were also placed in the stews to im- 
prove the flavor. Fish was an important food to the Indians living near 
the water. The streams provided sturgeon, rock fish, shad, smelt, perch, 
roach, bass, pike, trout, herring, eel and other fish foods. Conches, lobsters, 
turtles and crabs were also eaten. The fish was usually baked or boiied 
although fish stews were also prepared. | 

The oysters and clams gathered in Delaware Bay and its inlets were 
frequently devoured raw, but they were also smoked to preserve them 
and stored away for use during the winter months. The Indians from 
inland villages apparently made frequent trips to the bayside to obtain 
oyster banks, but archaeologists have definitely established their Indian 
both, and extending down the entire coast line of the peninsula, still bear 
witness to this custom. These have sometimes been mistaken for natural 
oyster banks, but archaeologists have definitely established their Indian 
origin. 

The woods surrounding the villages supplied an abundance of wild 
berries, fruits and special edible roots which were gathered and eaten 
raw. Nuts were also an important item in native diet and were often stored 
away for winter consumption. Some berries, grapes, and plums were also 
dried in the sun and stored in baskets or pits for later use. The storage © 
pits were dug into the ground below the frost line and lined with grass. 
Food placed in these pits was also out of reach of dogs and wild animals. 
After a storage pit had served its original purpose it was sometimes used 
secondarily as a garbage pit. . 

The Delaware marshes provided almost unlimited quantities of musk- 
rats, ducks, geese, wild turkeys, partridges, hawks, eagles and other birds 
and fish which lived in swamp terrain. The Indian hunters were familiar 
with the habits of these wild creatures, as well as with the plants and 
trees, and they lived in such a way as to utilize all of nature’s resources. 
Many of us would probably starve to death if exposed to a like environ- 
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ment, just as the Indian would be unable to cope with modern inven- 
tions and civilization. The division of labor among the Indians seems to 
have been rather sharply defined. Generally speaking, the women were 
responsible for the planting, preparation of food and the care of the 
children. They also made the clothing, sewing the skins with bone needles 
and sinew thread. The older people knitted fishing nets, made clay bowls, 
stone implements and weapons and scraped and tanned the animal pelts. 
The little girls helped their mothers, and the boys assisted the men. There 
was work for everyone to do, from the youngest to the oldest, but it 
seemingly was done leisurely. Time was not as important to them as 
it is to us today. 

Fires were lighted with a fire drill whirled in the palms of the hand 
or by striking two pieces of flint together. The fire was usuaily built in 
a shallow pit so that the wind would not blow it out.. The fire, as we 
have seen, was the center of the family activities. In its coals were placed 
such foods as potatoes and ash cakes. Meats were often impaled on sticks 
and held over the embers to roast. The animal bones were always split 
to obtain the marrow, which the natives considered a source of strength. 
Other foods, as mentioned, were placed in clay vessels. Broken pieces 
of these vessels, called sherds, are found today on the Indian camp and 
village sites. The clay from the banks of Red Clay and White Clay creeks 
was ideal for making pottery vessels. Some of the clay pots made by the 
local tribes had pointed bottoms like an egg. The pointed or conoidal 
end allowed the bottom to be propped up with stones so that the vessel 
would stand upright in the fire. After meals, the pots were washed in 
water and scoured with corn cobs and sand. The pottery. vessels which 
have been excavated in Delaware ranged in size from small cups to large 
containers holding about a gallon. At the excavation at Slaughter Creek, 
parts of more than 200 vessels were recovered. These vessels did not 
have any lugs or handles, and were crudely made in comparison with 
modern cooking utensils. Shell or quartz sand was often mixed with 
the soft clay to make it more durable when making vessels. . 

The women of the tribe also wove baskets of tough grasses, reeds, 
oak splints and corn husks. The baskets were used to carry or store 
corn, beans, berries, fish and fruit. Cooking pots were also made of a 
stone called soapstone or steatite which was very soft and could be cut 
with a stone knife and fashioned into ornaments and smoking pipes as 
well as cooking pots. There are no steatite deposits in Delaware, and 
yet fragments of steatite pots are uncovered here by archaeologists. This 
indicates that the natives travelled to the nearest source of supply and 
obtained the steatite, carrying it back to their homes. The nearest veins 
of steatite are near Gap, Pennsylvania, where the natives dug quarry 
pits to obtain the stone. | 

The most common hunting weapon of the Indian was the bow and 
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arrow. The bow was cut from strong, pliable wood such as ash or hickory. 
Arrows were made from reeds selected for their straightness. The reeds 
were rubbed smooth and round on a sandy stone called an arrowshaft 
smoother. Hawk or eagle feathers were glued to the notch of the arrow 
with an adhesive made from deer hooves. Arrowpoints made of stone— 
but sometimes bone or antler—were fastened to the other end. Arrow- 
heads chipped from quartz, jasper, chalcedony, argillite, rhyolite, chert, 
and other suitable stones are resistant to the weather and are as durable 
when found today as when they were first made. The natives of Delaware 
fabricated their arrowheads from pebbles found in the creek beds, but 
they also travelled many miles to obtain stone materials not found in Dela- 
ware. There was an extensive jasper quarry in Berks County, Pennsylvania 
where the Indians dug out a brown-colored, flinty stone. Many arrow- 
heads of this material have been found in Delaware, and also a few made 
from chalcedony which originated on the great Flint Ridge in Ohio. The 
Indians’ success in hunting was measured by his skill in stalking game 
unseen. It was necessary for him to creep up close to his prey, because he 
could not shoot an arrow accurately at long range. Sometimes fires were 
lighted in the forest to drive out the game to hunters who lay in wait 
for them. The Indian hunter also carried a knife made of stone, tied 
or glued to a wood handle. He also carried a crude axe which he could 
use to fell an animal at close quarters. The axe had a stone head with 
an encircling groove to which a thong was tied in attaching the axe head 
to the handle. A useful cutting tool was also made by fastening a beaver 
tooth to a wooden handle. 

Traps were set in the woods or along the banks of a stream where 
birds and animals came to drink. The traps were constructed from acces- - 
sible natural materials, usually logs and tree limbs. Pigeons and other 
birds were sometimes obtained by cutting down the tree where they were 
roosting at night. When the tree fell, many of the birds were killed 
by the weight of the branches. When Sw turkeys, the Indians car- 
ried a little whistle of bone which we call a “turkey call.’ By blowing 
on this whistle he made a sound resembling the call of a turkey gobbler. 
The curious turkey hens approached the hunter when they heard the 
sound and they were killed. 

Several methods were used to catch fish. One of the common ways 
was to use a fish spear, a long stick with a barbed spearpoint of bone 
or stone fastened to the end. The spear was thrown at the fish either 
from a boat or from the bank of the creek. The fisherman also used lines 
made from twisted grass, using a bone hook or gorge rubbed sharp 
on a sandy stone. Nets were also used in making large catches. These 
nets were weighed down with grooved pebbles called “net sinkers” which 
may still be found in Delaware fields. The Indians also built large fish 
dams or weirs, formed of large boulders laid across the stream in the 
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shape of a V. The point of the V was directed downstream and it had 
an opening where a basket-like container was anchored. The fishermen 
would enter the water upstream and wade down toward the weir, shout- 
ing and splashing the water with sticks. The fish were frightened and 
swam away from the men, and when they reached the dam of stones they 
entered the basket or net and were trapped. When large stones could aot 
be found, wood posts were driven into the bed of the stream and entwined 
with vines. This also made an effective blockade to halt the fish as they 
swam downstream. 

The native boats were crude when compared with our sleek, stream- 
lined modern craft. Neither the Lenape nor Nanticoke made birchbark 
canoes; their boats were heavy dugouts, usually from twelve to thirty- 
five feet long. As the name suggests, they were “dug” or hollowed 
out of logs by alternately burning the log and chopping away the 
charred fragments with a stone axe or celt. The fisherman stood upright 
in the back of the boat, propelling it with a long paddle. They did not 
use sails. Great skill was required to navigate a dugout, because it was 
rounded on the bottom and could easily capsize. Several years ago the 
remains of an ancient Indian log dugout were excavated in the muddy 
creek bottom at Dagworthy Landing in Sussex County. Although it 
was partially disintegrated, the marks of the crude stone cutting tools 
were still visible. 

The Indians travelled from place to place by canoe, but they also 
went on foot when a water route was not accessible. Their narrow foot- 
paths became known as Indian trails, and the whites also put them to use. 
There were many Indian trails in Delaware, one of the most important 
being the Choptank Indian trail which ran from New Castle to Back Creek 
of Elk River and from thence down the shore of the Chesapeake to the 
Choptank and Nanticoke Indian towns.** Many of the old Indian trails 
are mentioned on the early deeds to land in the state, and the majority 
of the present highways connecting Delaware towns are built on Indian 
trails. 

In appearance, the typical Delaware or Nanticoke Indian was brown- 
skinned (not red) and his hair was straight and blue-black. His cheek- 
bones were high and his face broad. His eyes, usually black or brown, 
were smaller and more slanting than a white person’s eyes. His nose was 
straight or hooked. It is incorrect to think of all Indians as tall, muscular, 
romantic warriors. Skeletons excavated in Delaware range from five to 
six feet in height, with the average about five feet eight inches. Some 
of them had bow-legs, and many suffered from cavities in their teeth, as 
studies of their skeletal remains reveal. 

As to clothing, the Lenape and Nanticoke did not have cotton or 


45 William B. Marye, “Indian Paths of the Delmarva Peninsula,” Arch. Soc. 
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wool and resorted to animal skins and plant fibers to make their simple 
garments. In the summer the Indian man wore only a loin cloth of 
deer skin around his waist. He smeared bear grease on his legs and arms 
to protect himself from scratches and insect bites. In the winter he added 
a deer or bear skin robe, thrown over one shoulder like a toga. To keep his 
legs and thighs warm he wore long leggings made of deerskin. His feet 
were usually encased in deerskin moccasins throughout the year. He 1e- 
moved the hair from his face, which grew sparsely, by using two clam 
shells as tweezers or a sharp stone flake. He removed some of the hair 
from his head in the same way, leaving a tuft growing on top of his head. 
The white man called this the scalp lock. The Indian frequently fastened 
feathers in this tuft, or roach of hair, as personal adornment. Some of 
the older men allowed their hair to grow long and rubbed it with bear 
fat to make it glisten. 

The Indian women were of the same dusky complexion as the men. 
They too had high, wide cheek bones and dark eyes. Generally the women 
wore their hair long, and it was considered in good style to have four 
long braids.. They wore short skirts made of deerskin, the upper part 
of their bodies remaining bare. In the winter, a skin tunic was worn 
over one shoulder and deerskin leggings sewn to fit their legs. For special 
occasions, the woman decorated her clothing with porcupine quills and 
sea shells. Stone and shell pendants were worn by both men and women. 
Beads, necklaces and earrings made of animal skins, animal claws, shells, 
wood, and stone were popular with both sexes. 

Shell beads served the Indians commercially as well as for ornamen- 
tation. Today we might think of these beads as money although the true 
significance is not well understood. Some authorities do not believe that 
shell beads were used as a medium of exchange before the coming of the 
whites. The Algonkian name for the “bead money” was wampumpeake, 
which the whites abbreviated to wampum, although they sometimes called 
it peake roenoke or sewant depending upon the color. A chief’s wealth 
was measured in the amount of wampum he owned. After the coming 
of the whites, the wampum was used in making belts which were ex- 
changed when treaties were signed. The figure of a person, animal, path, 
chain of friendship, and other symbolical designs were woven into the belt 
with different colored wampum as a reminder of its meaning. The chiefs 
did not wear these belts, but treasured them as public documents by which 
their transactions with the Europeans were recorded. A chief might appear 
at a white conference with beads draped over his shoulder, just as one 
might bring written records of previous transactions to a meeting. With 
the oratory that characterized their dealings with the whites, the chief 
would produce each string of beads individually and recount the incident 
that it recorded. Governor Johan Printz owned a suit of clothes com- 
pletely covered with wampum beads, sewn on the coat and pantaloons 
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in a beautiful design. He wore it when he wanted to impress the In- 
dians with his importance and affluence. Some of the Dutch traders tried 
to make their own wampum for use in buying skins from the Indians, but 
the Indians recognized it as counterfeit and would not accept it. Only 
wampum of Indian manufacture was considered genuine. 


INDIAN RELIGION 


_ We have, unfortunately, very little information about the religious 
practices of the Nanticoke tribe, but much has been written about the 
Lenape religion, especially by modern ethnologists.** While the Nanticcke 
rites were probably very similar to the Lenape, the following remarks 
pertain only to the latter tribe. They thought of the world as being 
the back of a large tortoise. According to tribal legend, there was once 
nothing but water many centuries ago. Then the turtle arose from the 
water, and the water fell from his back leaving it dry land. Soon a tree 
grew up on the back which sent up a sprout and the sprout grew into a 
man. Another sprout appeared and became a woman. 

The supreme power, or Great Spirit, among the Lenape was called 
Manito. They believed that he made the world, the sun, moon, stars, 
and all the plants and animals. They also believed in the existence of twelve 
other Gods, called Manito-wuk, who assisted the great Manito. Twelve— 
the number of plates in a turtle shell—was a sacred number among the 
Lenape. They thought there were twelve heavens, one above the other 
with a Manito-wuk living in each. The great Manito lived in the highest 
heaven and ruled over all. When an Indian prayed he shouted twelve 
times so that all the Gods would hear the prayer. The Lenape also ac- 
knowledged the existence of many other gods or spirits of lesser importance 
who emanated from nature. The sun and moon, for example, were thought 
of as special forces and were called Elder Brothers. Thunder was con- 
sidered a mighty spirit who dwelt in the mountains. From time to time 
ceremonies and feasts were held for these minor deities. Dreams and visions 
had an important place in the religious beliefs of the tribe. 

The most important Lenape ceremony was held at harvest time, and 
was called the Gam-Wing or Big House Ceremony. It took place in a 
large hut called the Big House and lasted for twelve days, ending at 
noon of the thirteenth day. During this ceremony songs were sung, 
visions were recited, and the participants danced to the music of drums 
and turtle shell rattles. The ceremony was a very holy one to the Indians, 
and after its completion they felt that they had worshipped everything 
on the earth and their prayers would help everybody in the world. 

46 Frank G. Speck, A Study of the Delaware Big House Ceremony (Pa. 
Historical Commission, Harrisburg, 1931) ; Oklahoma Delaware Ceremonies, Feasts 
and Dances (Amer. Philosophical Society, Phila., 1937); M. R. Harrington, Re- 


ligion and Ceremony of the Lenape (Indian Notes and Monographs, Heye Founda- 
tion, Museum of the American IndianmiN. 1-3) 1921):. 
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In recent years Lenape survivors living in Oklahoma, who had been 
exposed to Christian influences for several centuries, were still holding 
their pagan Big House Ceremony annually. 

Tobacco also had ceremonial and religious significance among most 
of the Indian tribes. All evidence indicates that the Lenape did not smoke 
merely for pleasure as we do to-day, but used the tobacco pipe as a 
symbolic device. Small pinches of tobacco were thrown into the fire as 
an offering to Manito when special favors were requested. When an 
Indian cut down a tree to make a boat, or took tree limbs for some pur- 
pose, he usually sprinkled tobacco at the trunk of the tree as a religious 
offering. 

Certain cures for illness also had religious associations and were often 
administered by the medicine man, or shaman. These medicine men were 
considered wise and holy persons, and their advice was sought in many 
things. They were familiar with the curative properties of roots, leaves, 
berries and bark which they prescribed for ailments. Today, scientists 
have discovered that many of these old-time Indian herb cures have definite 
medicinal value. Undoubtedly many of the magic cures of the shaman 
were based on superstition and could not be justified according to modern 
medical practice. For example, Lindestrom wrote that some Lenape women 
wrapped snake skins around their bodies to ease the pain of travail, a 
technique which seemingly would be based more upon psychology than 
therapy. 

Another therapeutic practise of religious significance was the sweat 
bath. The Indians built small huts without windows into which they 
carried hot stones. Then they poured water on the stones. As the steam 
arose, the Indians crawled into the hut and remained there until the heat 
of the steam opened their pores. Then they crawled out and plunged 
into the cold waters of a stream flowing in front of the sweat house. 
Some natives took this tonic whenever they felt they needed it, summer 
or winter, and probably it had some health value. 

While neither the Lenape nor Nanticoke had written records, one 
semi-religious record was perpetuated and handed down in the tribe. The 
story is called the Walwm Olum, which means painted sticks, and was 
related by means of crude pictures drawn with red paint on flat pieces 
of wood. Each piece of wood was like a separate page and all of the 
pieces were required to tell the full story. A few of the oldest and wisest 
men of the tribe could interpret these pictures and recite the story to the 
others. According to the Indian interpretation of the pictures in the 
Walum Olum, the Algonkian Indians came from beyond the Mississippi 
River. When they arrived in what is now Pennsylvania, the tribe divided. 
Some remained in Pennsylvania and spread into northern Delaware and - 
New Jersey and became known as the Lenni Lenape. Others moved into 
the South, some settling on the Eastern Shore of Chesapeake Bay where 
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they later become known as the Nanticoke tribe. Still others spread into 
adjacent areas to become the Conoy, Shawnee, etc. Although the Walum 
Olum is only a semi-mythical account, authorities today are inclined to 
accept it as the true history of the tribe.47 There is some archaeological evi- 
dence to support the theory that Delaware was peopled in prehistoric 
times by a tribe who entered the state from the north, and the similarities 
among the Algonkian-speaking Indians of the East is suggestive of a com- 
mon ancestry. 


DEATH AND BurIAL 


The various American Indian tribes buried their dead in differ- 
ent ways. Some placed the body of the deceased person on a log platform 
built in a tree. Others laid the body on the surface of the ground and 
piled stones on it. The Indians of the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys buried 
their great men in large hills of earth, especially heaped up. They are 
known today as “Indian mounds” although all mounds were not necessarily 
sepulchers. Some were built as the foundation for a temple or house, 
and others built to resemble an animal or snake were for ceremonial 
purposes. 

The Algonkians of Delaware did not follow any of the customs men- 
tioned, but they had several methods of burying their dead which seem 
strange to us. The most common method was to put the body in a shallow 
hole two or three feet deep. The hole was dug with stone spades, shells 
and wooden digging sticks. The corpse was buried in a flexed position, 
that is, the knees drawn up to the stomach, and the arms usually crossed 
over the breast, but not always. No coffin was used, the body being 
placed in the grave and covered with earth. Sometimes these graves are 
found on village sites, and often they were dug beneath the hut where 
the dead man had lived. 

Another strange burial custom, which was practised by the Nanticoke, 
was to dismember the bones of the dead with stone knives. The flesh was 
then scraped from the bones, which were tied together in small bundles. 
These bundles were buried in a small hole in the ground with the skull 
placed on top of the bones and covered with earth. Another method 
used by the Nanticoke tribe (also the Assateague, Choptank, Conoy, and 
many southern tribes) was to bury the dead in an ossuary, a large grave 
containing the bones of many persons. Here, too, the bones were dismem- 
bered before burial and the flesh removed from them. It is thought 
that previous to burial in the ground the scraped bones were tied in 
bundles and preserved in a log “bone house” or “Chiacason House.” The 


47 The translation of the Walum Olum was first published in Brinton, 
Lenape and Their Legends. Brinton also published A Lenape-English Dictionary 
(Phila., 1888), in which he was assisted by Albert Seqaqkind Anthony, a Lenape 
descendant. 
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tiches of the deceased—shells, stone ornaments, smoking pipe—were laid 
with the bones. From time to time, the bones were collected from the 
Chiacason House and buried in the communal grave or ossuary with 
appropriate ceremonies. In recent years archaeologists have uncovered 
two ossuaries near Rehoboth, Delaware, each containing the disarticulated 
bones of more than fifteen Indians.*§ 

The missionary Heckewelder wrote that when the Nanticoke Indians 
left this peninsula they dug up the bones of their dead and carried them 
with them. It is more likely that the bones they carried had been gathered 
from their Chiacason House preparatory to reburial, and the missionary, 
who was unfamiliar with the mortuary custom, deduced that they must 
have dug up the bones. 

We do not know why the custom of cutting apart the bones and 
preserving them before burial was observed. It is certain that these 
tribes cherished the bones of their dead for a while, at least, as sacred 
relics. Perhaps they may have believed that the seat of the soul was in the 
bones. In any event by cutting apart the skeleton and removing the flesh 
they were unquestionably observing a religious rite. They may have be- 
lieved that the soul remained in the bones for some time after death, and 
that is why they cared for the remains and took them with them when 
they moved. Then, at a time when the soul was thought to leave, they 
buried the soulless bones indiscriminately in a large hole. Friends and 
relatives mourned the death of an Indian just as we do today when a loved 
one dies. An Indian widow blackened her face with soot and did not 
speak during her period of mourning. The name of the dead man was 
seldom spoken after his burial because it made his friends and relatives 
unhappy to be reminded of his absence. 

* * * 

In this chapter we have been able to touch only lightly on the many 
phases of the story of the Indians, each of which has been separately 
expanded at some length by the authors cited in the footnotes. It is hoped, 
however, that the reader has obtained a new and helpful perspective, 
and the student who wants to delve more deeply into the subject should 
consult the sources quoted. 


a> 


48 See “Ossuaries on the Delmarva Peninsula,” as cited above, n. 9. 








CHAPTER 3 


Colonial Beginnings 





THE PATROONSHIP OF SWANENDAEL 


The first attempts at white settlement in the valley of the Delaware 
were the result of Dutch enterprise. At the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the Dutch were rising to a position of dominance in the trade 
of Europe and of the world, which they enjoyed during most of the 
century. The Dutch were the common carriers of Europe, and their ships 
sailed the seven seas in quest of new sources of trade and profit. The 
Englishman Henry Hudson was in the employ of the Dutch East India 
Company when, in 1609, he explored what are now called the Delaware 
and Hudson rivers. Shoals made entrance to the Delaware difficult, but 
the Hudson was easy of access, and he sailed up as far as the present 
Albany before turning back. 

Technically this voyage of Hudson’s was a failure, for he was in 
search of an easier route to the Far East, which he did not find. His 
report therefore was a disappointment to the Company. But it stimulated 
Dutch interest in this region, resulting in further voyages of trade and 
exploration, and the formation of a “United Netherland Company” which 
in 1614 received from the Dutch Estates General a grant of territory, to 
be called New Netherland, lying between the goth and 45th degrees of 
north latitude. Trade with the Indians in beaver and other skins was 
carried on from both the “South” (Delaware) and “North” (Hudson) 
rivers, from the company’s headquarters, New Amsterdam, on Manhattan 
Island. 

The United Netherland Company was soon superseded by a much larger 
organization. In 1621 the Dutch West India Company was chartered 
by the Estates General and given a monopoly of trade and navigation to 
the west coast of Africa, all of America, and the “South Seas” westward 
to the eastern tip of New Guinea. This company was promoted - by 
Willem Usselinx,t a prominent Dutch colonial “expert,” who contended 
that the only way the Dutch could build a colonial empire on a solid 
and enduring basis was by encouraging colonization as well as trade— 


1 Jameson, Willem Usselinx. 
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settlement, rather than merely commerce. He got the company organized, 
but failed to convert its directors to his philosophy of empire. They as 
stockholders were interested in dividends, and from that point of view, 
to go to the expense of settling large numbers of people in new parts of the 
world in order to trade with them later on, was not an attractive proposal. 
Their immediate object was, in fact, to raid the Spanish plate fleets which 
annually carried huge wealth in precious metals, as well as other American 
commodities, back to Spain. As may be imagined, the tiny fur-trading 
establishment of New Netherland was a minor detail in their more grandiose 
designs. , 

~ However, the West India directors did try to promote colonization, 
by a device which involved no cash outlay on their part. “Such participants 
of the said Company as may be inclined to plant any colonies in New 
Netherland” were offered free land, “four leagues along the coast or on 
one side of a navigable river, or two leagues along both sides of a river, 
and as far inland as the situation of the occupants will permit,” on condi- 
tion that they “plant there a colony of 50 souls, upwards of 15 years 
old, within the space of four years.” Such proprietors, or “patroons,” 
as they were called, were to hold their land from the Company “as a 
perpetual fief,” and were to exercise “high, middle, and low jurisdiction,” 
subject to appeal to “the Company’s commander and council in New 
Netherland” in cases above 50 guilders. The profitable fur trade was re- 
served to the Company. Coastal trade from Florida to Newfoundland was 
permitted, and the exploitation of the natural resources of the country 
was encouraged, but subject to certain restrictions and taxes for the 
benefit of the Company.? 


A number of patroonships were granted, among them one on the 
eastern and one on the western side of Delaware Bay. The latter resulted 
in the first white settlement within the bounds of the present state of 
Delaware. As early as June 19, 1629, only two weeks after the patroonship 
offer was authorized, Samuel Godyn, president of the Amsterdam Chamber 
of the West India Company, registered his intention “to occupy in the 
capacity of patroon the bay of the South River.”? In July 1630 a patent 
was issued to him and Samuel Blommaert,‘ a merchant of Amsterdam, 
for a tract of land on the west side of Delaware Bay, from Cape “Hinlopen” 
north about eight “great miles” (four times that many English miles) 
and half a “great mile” broad, “extending to a certain marsh or valley, 
through which these limits can be clearly enough distinguished.” 


2 See the “Charter of Freedoms and Exemptions,” June 7, 1629, in Van 
Rensselaer Bowier Manuscripts, 137-153. 

3 Ibid., 154, 155. 

4 On Blommaert see Johnson, Swedish Settlements, 675. 

5 Documents relating to the Colonial History of the State of New York, I, 
43; XII, 16. On a modern map of Delaware this would extend from the southern 
boundary (Fenwick’s Island, old Cape Henlopen) up to Broadkill River. 
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Several others joined with the two original patroons in the Delaware 
Bay venture, which had the double attraction of being suitable for growing 
grain and tobacco, and also a vantage point for the whale fishery, for those 
seagoing mammals had been sighted before the bay, and their oil was worth 
60 guilders a hogshead. In the words of De Vries, “they thought that 
they might realize a good profit thereon and at the same time cultivate 
that fine country.”® Putting 50,000 guilders into the enterprise, the 
patroons outfitted two ships,’ with provisions, merchandise, and “over 
80 persons,” part of whom were landed on the island of Tortuga—a 
colonizing venture which failed. The rest proceeded then to the South 
River, “occupying the place of their colony with 28 persons engaged in 
whaling and farming, and made suitable fortifications, so that in July of the 
same year [1631] their cows calved and their lands were seeded and covered 
with a fine crop, until finally by the error of their commis all the people 
and the animals were lamentably killed.” 

Such is the story of the ill-fated colony of Swanendael, on the present 
Lewes Creek,® as related by one of the investing patroons.® To add to 
their loss, the “Walvis” returned in September with no oil, having arrived 
too late in the Delaware to see any whales except a dead one cast up on 
shore. However, they prepared another expedition which, commanded 
by De Vries, reached Swanendael in December 1632. As had been reported 
before he sailed, De Vries found the settlement destroyed by the Indians. 
But he made peace with the natives, and spent the winter catching whales 
and exploring the river, until the end of March, when, finding the Indians 
treacherous and the whaling unremunerative, De Vries and his party set 
sail for Holland. The enterprise was abandoned, and the patroons lost 
interest in Swanendael and seld their grant back to the West India 


Company.’° 
THE SWEDES, 1638-1655 


The next attempt, and the first successful one, at white settlement in 
Delaware was made by the Swedes. The colony of New Sweden, which 
was founded near the mouth of the Christina River, and spread northward 
up the Delaware as far as Philadelphia, was Sweden’s only important colon- 
izing venture. It forms part of the “Golden Age” of Swedish history, when 
that country was one of the great powers of Europe.’ “The Rocks,” the 


6 De Vries’ Notes, in Myers, Narratives of Early Pennsylvania, West New 
Jersey, and Delaware, 8. 

7 Only one, the “Walvis,” actually made the trip. 

8 Called Blommaerts Kyl on Lindestrém’s map (Geographia, facing p. 132), 
and later by the Dutch tke Hoere Kill (English Whorekill). 

9 Kiliaen Van Renssclaer, in Van Rensselaer Bowier Manuscripts, 240-241. 

10 Ibid., 314, 316; De Vries, in Myers, Narratives, 15-29. 

11 See De Lannoy, History of Swedish Colonial Expansion, for a brief 
account. Amandus Johnson’s two volumes, Swedish Settlements on the Delaware, 
are the indispensable authority on the subject. 
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traditional landing place of the first Swedish colonists, are as familiar to 
students of Swedish history as Plymouth Rock is to Americans. 

The initial impulse which led to the founding of New Sweden came 
from the Dutch rather than from the Swedes themselves. It was, essentially, 
an attempt of individual Dutchmen to evade the monopoly of colonial 
enterprise in the New World which had been conferred by their govern- 
ment upon the Dutch West India Company. Willem Usselinx, mentioned 
above, is the link between the Dutch and the Swedes. After his failure 
to convert the West India Company directors to a policy of peopling 
their settlements with a sturdy agricultural population, rather than main- 
taining mere garrisoned trading posts, Usselinx quitted the Netherlands in 
disgust. In Sweden he found the noted monarch Gustavus Adolphus recep- 
tive to his ideas on colonial policy, and easily persuaded. the king that 
Sweden should have some colonies of her own, though Gustavus was too 
busy with wars to do much about it. 

The economic situation of Sweden at that time was not conducive to 
colonial undertakings. The country had no surplus of population. It was 
economically undeveloped, and lacked the capital and enterprise necessary 
for successful overseas ventures. These were, however, furnished by the 
Dutch. Though Usselinx’s schemes came to naught, they served to awaken 
an abiding interest in overseas trade and colonization on part of certain 
Swedish officials,!? particularly Chancellor Axel Oxenstierna and Admiral 
Klas Fleming. In 1632 the Swedes consulted with Samuel Blommaert, who, 
as mentioned above, was engaged in the abortive Swanendael whaling pro- 
ject, and at that time was a commercial agent for the Swedish government 
in Holland. Though a director of the Dutch West India Company, he 
had, it was reported, become “disgusted”8 with the policies of that company, 
and was entirely willing to help the Swedes, who sought his advice on 
possible foreign outlets for their surplus copper. Blommaert suggested the 
coast of Guinea and the West Indies as promising markets. 

Through Blommaert the Swedes also made the acquaintance of Peter 
Minuit, who, having been discharged by the Dutch West India Company as 
director of the New Netherland colony, had returned to Holland and 
was looking for a job. The upshot of their deliberations was the formation 
in 1637, of a company to trade and plant colonies on the coast of North 
America from Florida to Newfoundland. An expedition was fitted out to 
found a colony on the Delaware River, under the command of Minuit. 
Half of the expenses of the undertaking were subscribed by the Swedes, 
half by Blommaert and other Dutch investors. Cloth and other goods for 
the Indian trade were bought in Holland. Two ships, the “Kalmar Nyckel” 
and the “Grip,” were furnished by the Swedes, but probably half the 


12 The king was killed in the battle of Liitzen in 1632, and was succeeded 
by his daughter Christina. 

13 Johnson, Swedish Settlements, 88. 

14 Ibid., 102 ff. 
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sailors were Dutch, though the soldiers sent to occupy the land were 
Swedes. The profits of the undertaking were to come from the fur trade 
with the Indians, and the importation of tobacco from America. 

The expedition reached the Delaware about the middle of March, 
1638, and sailed up to the “Minquas Kill’”> (Christina River), where they 
landed, firing guns to call the Indians together, and, on March 29, which 
was the same or the next day, 1° made an agreement with the Indians to 
buy all the land from the Christina south to Duck Creek and north to the 
Schuylkill. About two miles up the Christina from its mouth a fort was 
built of palisades and earth. On the river side it faced a convenient “wharf 
of stone” (“the Rocks”) and landward was almost surrounded by marshes, 
forming a good protection against Indian attacks. Crops were planted, 
and about two dozen men were left behind to hold the country and carry 
on the Indian trade when Minuit departed in June in the “Kalmar Nyckel.” 
The “Grip” had already gone cruising in the Caribbean for Spanish prizes, 
but returned early in 1639 empty handed, the only addition to the wealth 
of the new colony being a Negro slave picked up somewhere in the islands." 

The furs and tobacco brought back by the “Kalmar Nyckel” and 
the “Grip” fell far short of meeting the expenses of the voyage, and the 
Dutch investors lost interest in the venture. But the Swedes persisted. In 
the spring of 1640 the “Kalmar Nyckel” arrived in New Sweden with sup- 
plies, a few more colonists, mostly Swedish army deserters, a new governor, 
Peter Hollender Ridder, and the colony’s first minister, Rev. Reorus 
Torkillus. Later in the same year about fifty Dutch colonists arrived from 
_ Utrecht, but apparently did not remain long.18: Further voyages in 1641, 
1642, and 1643 added Finns as well as Swedes, but not many, for in 1644 
the total male Swedish population numbered only 98.1 

So far New Sweden had been a losing venture financially, as it was 
fated to be throughout its existence. The Dutch withdrew in 1640 and 
were reimbursed from the royal treasury, and the Crown invested in the 
company and assumed more direct control of its affairs, though without 
benefiting it much from a financial standpoint. A war with Denmark 
which began in 1643 not only prevented any ships from being sent to New 
Sweden, but also resulted in the death by a stray bullet of Admiral 
Fleming, the main supporter of the whole enterprise. After the war ended, 
further supplies were sent, in 1646 and 1647, but few colonists. However, 
interest was growing in the tiny colony, and more colonists applied to go 


15 So-called by the Dutch because the Minquas Indians came down this 
stream to the Delaware from their home country farther inland. At this time the 
Minquas was renamed the Elbe, probably in honor of Minuit’s home river (ibid., 
184), but soon came to be known as the Christina, from the name of the fort 
near its mouth. 7 

16 Ibid., 183. 

17 Ibid., 192, 194. 

18 Ibid., 203. 

19 Ibid., 709. 
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in 1649 than were accepted; but unfortunately for them and for the future 
of New Sweden, this expedition never reached the Delaware, being ship- 
wrecked on a small island off the coast of Puerto Rico. No further aid 
was dispatched until 1653. In response to Governor Printz’s appeals, half- 
hearted attempts were made to fit out relief expeditions, but for one 
reason or another they miscarried, and the governor’s letters went un- 
answered.”° 

That New Sweden, thus abandoned by the mother country, and sur- 
rounded by hostile neighbors, white and red, survived at all, is due to the 
industry of its settlers and the energy and ability of Governor Johan 
Printz, who for ten years (1643-1653) directed its affairs with a firm 
hand, avoiding both internal collapse and external conquest. The Swedish 
settlers, as Printz reported, “cultivated the land earnestly” and “got on 
mighty well” under the circumstances, sometimes producing an agricul- 
tural surplus which they could sell. What they could not produce was 
trade goods, without which it was not only impossible to carry on the 
Indian trade, but even to get along amicably with the natives; while their 
white neighbors told them to their faces that they did not “belong to 
any government at all.” Small wonder that, despite all Printz’s efforts, some 
of the settlers deserted.” 

After ten years Printz returned to Sweden (1653) to plead the cause 
of his neglected colony in person. During this decade the colonists had 
established themselves upon a firm agricultural foundation, but their external 
situation had deteriorated. Printz’s diplomacy had prevented an open 
break with the Dutch at Manhattan, where things were in charge of an 
equally dynamic Dutch governor, Peter Stuyvesant. The latter had been 
prevented by his superiors in the Dutch West India Company in the 
Netherlands from seizing the feeble Swedish establishment during these 
lean years. But in 1651 Stuyvesant on his own initiative had built and 
garrisoned a small fort (Fort Casimir, the present site of New Castle) 
which, being farther down the Delaware than Christina, gave the Dutch 
control of the entrance to the river, 

Word of this new menace finally quickened the Swedes into action at - 
home. In January 1654 the “Orn” departed for the Delaware with a full 
cargo of colonists and supplies and a new governor, Johan Rising. At 
last the country was aroused to a real interest in New Sweden. Many 
more prospective emigrants applied than could be taken in Rising’s lone 
vessel. Some of them followed on the “Gyllene Haj,” which left in April, 
making the trip by way of Puerto Rico.?? At this time also a treaty of 


20 See ibid., ch, XXX. Pure negligence on the part of the home government 
seems to be the only explanation. No director had been appointed after the death 
of Fleming, and Chancellor Oxenstierna was apparently getting tco old to look 
after the colony’s welfare properly. The energetic Blommaert’s connection with 
the enterprise had been severed in 1642 (ibid., 156). 

21 Instruction for Johan Printz, 177, 185. 

22 Johnson, Swedish Settlements, 482, 494. 
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friendship was made with England and steps were taken to fix the boundaries 
between New Sweden and the English colonies and to open trade with 
them.*? The New Sweden Company was reorganized. A new expedition 
was fitted out and cargo and colonists were collected. So many of the 
latter applied that a hundred or more had to be left behind, the 110 who 
went being mostly “Swedish Finns.” After the usual delays, the “Mercurius” 
set sail in November 1655, arriving in the Delaware the following March.*4 
Though it was still difficult to raise money and to equip these overseas 
voyages, by now the “great dread of New Sweden” which had formerly 
filled the minds of prospective emigrants*> seemed to be overcome, and 
the country was at last coming enthusiastically to the support of its infant 
colonial undertaking. 


Dutcu Conquest anp RULE, 1655-1664 


All this belated enthusiasm, however, proved to be but a deathbed 
repentance. The end of Sweden’s rule on the Delaware was at hand, 
brought about, ironically enough, by a rash act of its own Governor 
Rising. Sailing up the river on his arrival from Europe, Rising thought fit 
to seize the little Dutch fort at Sandhook (May 21, 1654). The Dutch sur- 
rendered readily, Fort Casimir was renamed Trefaldighet (Trinity), and 
Rising and _ his party proceeded blithely on up to Fort Christina.2° In 
committing this unnecessary act of aggression the Swedes played directly 
into Stuyvesant’s hands. In retaliation for the insult, the Dutch governor, 
this time with the full assent and cooperation of his superiors in the Nether- 
lands, prepared to liquidate the Swedish interlopers, as he had long desired 
to do. 

After a year of secret preparations, Stuyvesant descended upon the 
Delaware with a large force, in the face of which the Swedes capitulated, 
September 16, 1655. The settlers were allowed, even encouraged, to remain 
under Dutch rule, which all did except the governing authorities. Swedish 
diplomatic efforts to regain their colony failed, and their rule on the 
Delaware was irretrievably ended. The “Gyllene Haj” had, by mistake 
or treachery, landed at New Amsterdam, where the vessel was seized and the 
Swedish colonists were interned. By the time the “Mercurius” reached 
the Delaware (March 1656) the Dutch were in control, and, it seems, 
most of the colonists whom it brought remained with their fellow country- 
men under Dutch rule.2? 

By this time the West India Company was aroused to the necessity 


23 Ibid., 621. 

24 Ibid., 633-635. 
25 Ibid., 268. 

26 Ibid., 582 ff. 
27 Ibid., 662. 
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of peopling its American colony in order to hold it securely.*8 Moreover, 
it was pointed out, if sufficient population was settled there, “all the 
products that come at present from the Baltic, masts included, could be 
found and raised in New Netherland.” The company enlisted the aid of 
the city of Amsterdam in a colonizing project on the South River, where, 
it was observed, “the soil is richest but the population smallest”; and in 
the summer of 1656 arrangements were concluded for the establishment 
by the city of a colony at Fort Casimir.” 

To attract colonists, rights of self-government on the municipal 
Dutch model were promised, with free land for agriculturalists, and provi- 
sions for a year at the expense of the city. The first expedition, under 
Director Jacob Alrichs, counted 168 settlers and soldiers with their wives, 
children, and women servants. At the time of their arrival in May 1657 
only about 20 families, mostly Swedes, were living at Fort Casimir. But 
by August 1659, 675 emigrants had come over, and the new town of New 
Amstel, laid out near the fort, contained 110 houses, with 16 or 17 more 
in the outlying area, besides the 13 or 14 “belonging to the Swedes.’%° 

As was to be expected, the city wearied of the expense of this sub- 
sidized emigration, and for a time threatened to turn the whole project 
back to the company. But this was not done. Instead, in 1663, the re- 
maining part of the South River was made over to Amsterdam, and a 
new but briefer outburst of colonizing activity ensued. A hundred new 
colonists arrived in July 1663, and in December 150 more,*! including 
some Swedes and Finns.?2, However, Dutch rule, like that of the Swedes 
nine years before, was approaching its end on the Delaware. 

Just as the Dutch had viewed the Swedes as intruders, so the English 
looked upon the Dutch, whose colony of New Netherland separated New 
England to the north from their tobacco colonies to the south, and fur- 
nished a convenient focal point for Dutch trade with the English colonies, 
which England was trying to monopolize for her own merchants. The 
English had already fought one brief commercial war with the Dutch (1652- 
1654), and they were ready to resume the contest. On March 12, 1663/4, 
Charles If granted to his brother James Duke of York (later King James . 
II) the territory from “the West side of Connecticut [River] to the East 
side of Delaware Bay.”*? This grant included, of course, the Dutch estab- 
lishments on the Hudson River, which would have to be taken by force, 
if the grant were to have any meaning. The requisite force was supplied 
by an English fleet, to which the Dutch at New Amsterdam surrendered, 


28 “In order to maintain the aforesaid acquisition and to reap the fruits 
thereof in their time, what is particularly, yea solely required is, that it be properly 
peopled” (N. Y. Col. Docs., I, 612). 

29 Ibid., 613-646. 

30 Ibid., Il, 10, 68, 76. 

31 Ibid., Il, 197 ff.; XII, 436, 447. 

32 Ibid., Il, 233; Johnson, Swedish Settlements, 667. 

33 Text of grant in N. Y. Col. Docs., II, 295-298. 
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August 17, 1664.*4 A side expedition was then dispatched to the Delaware, 
to which the Swedes readily and the Dutch with some reluctance agreed 
to surrender, October 1.35 The English seizure began the second Anglo- 
Dutch war, which was ended by the treaty of Breda in 1667, by the terms 
of which the Dutch acquiesced in their loss of New Netherland, which was, 
after all, but a minor segment of their global empire.*° During the third of 
these wars the Dutch reoccupied New Netherland (1673) but relinquished 
it at the close of the struggle in 1674. Thereafter English rule on the Dela- 
ware went unchallenged. 


SWEDES AND DutTcH UNDER ENGLIsH RULE 


We may pause at this point to consider what might have been the 
subsequent course of events if (this is one of the many interesting “ifs” 
of history) Rising had not stopped to oust the Dutch from Fort Casimir, on 
his way up the Delaware in 1654. Without this gratuitous act of aggres- 
sion, it is unlikely that Stuyvesant, no matter how loudly he protested against 
their presence, would have been able, or even willing, to attempt to dis- 
lodge the Swedes by force. It was the English, not the Swedes, who 
were the real menace to Dutch security, and it was to the advantage of the 
two weaker powers to cooperate against their common rival instead of 
quarreling among themselves.?7 Without Rising’s fateful seizure, and 
Stuyvesant’s retaliating conquest, there would have been no special reason 


34 Old style (ibid., 250). 

35 Ibid., WI, 71, 73. The Delaware settlements, lying on the west side of 
the Delaware, were no: included in the grant to the Duke, and he held them 
by right of conquest. They had been included, as far north as the 40th parallel, 
in Charles I’s grant of Maryland to Lord Baltimore in 1632. 

36 Commercially, the Dutch lost the fur trade on the Hudson, and, on the 
Delaware, the tobacco trade with Maryland, ‘“whereat,” wrote Colonel Nicolls, 
“our neighbors of Maryland are ill pleased, whose affections are much brib’d 
by their trade with the Dutch and indeed in some sort overawed with so powerfull 
a neighbour as the towne of Amsterdam would have proved in a short time; which 
was the great motive of the resolution to reduce Delaware” (bid(, 469), Ct. 
Archives of Maryland, II, 428: “The Dutch Trade being the Darling of the 
People of Virginea as well as this Province and indeed all other Plantations of the 
English,” Lord Baltimore could expect no aid from the other English colonies 
in his efforts to dislodge the Dutch from the Delaware (1661). 

37 It is significant that when Rising surrendered Stuyvesant offered to 
restore Fort Christina to the Swedes and let them occupy all the territory to 
the north, the Dutch retaining that to the south—in other words, to revert to the 
status prior to Rising’s seizure of Fort Casimir. Stuyvesant said that the country 
was “large enough for both,” and that they should ‘make an offensive and 
defensive league” (Johnson, Swedish Settlements, 611-612). 

Even as Stuyvesant was investing Fort Casimir, his Council back in New 
Amsterdam was writing him suggesting that he give up the project and come 
back and defend them against the Indians (N. Y. Col. Docs., XII, 99, and see 
Johnson, 610). With the reenforcements which, as mentioned above, arrived soon 
after the surrender, the Swedes would have been strong enough to withstand attack. 
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for the city of Amsterdam to embark on its colonizing career on the 
South River; and thus, when the English took possession on the Hudson, 
there would have been no excuse for Colonel Nicolls’ impromptu expedi- 
tion to the Delaware, for it would have been against a friendly power with 
which England had no commercial rivalry or quarrel. 

Likewise, from England’s point of view, the Dutch were their bitter 
rivals at that time, not the Swedes. England and Sweden were at peace, 
and, while the latter was a respected military power in Europe, it was not a 
serious industrial or commercial competitor of England. And so it seems 
highly unlikely, when the English attacked the Dutch on the Hudson in 
1664, that they would have risked a conflict with Sweden at the same 
time, merely to wipe out its tiny foothold on the Delaware. New Sweden 
would have been safe for some time to come, though for how long, it 
would be difficult even to speculate. 

Sweden’s brief rule on the Delaware was sufficient to demonstrate 
both the strength and the weakness of that country in overseas colonization. 
Her weakness lay in her industrial and commercial backwardness. Her 
strength was in the character of her colonists, who proved their ability to 
survive and even to flourish in a frontier environment without support 
from the mother country. In the Finns, Sweden had a reservoir of potential 
emigrants, poor, hardy, self-reliant, and discontented at home, who, 
had the Swedes been able to hang on on the Delaware, could have con- 
tributed as powerfully to building up Swedish strength in America in the 
seventeenth century as the Scotch-Irish did for the British in the eighteenth. 
And, had Sweden been able to hold its bridgehead until the coming of that 
Scandinavian flood of the nineteenth, we might all be speaking Swedish 
on the Delaware today, instead of attending annual luncheons of the 
Delaware Swedish Colonial Society. Who knows? 

However that may be, it is time to turn from what might have been 
to what actually did happen after 1655. At the time of the Dutch con- 
quest there were slightly over 200 male inhabitants of New Sweden, repre- 
senting, at the ratio of one to five, perhaps 1000 souls, to which over 
100 were added from the “Mercurius” in the following spring.?8 In their 
brief period of rule, the Dutch sent over at least 900 colonists, a number 
almost equal to the existing Swedish-Finnish population. Allowing for the 
usual high mortality among first-generation immigrants in this fever-ridden 
country, the surviving Dutch, who were concentrated in the New Amstel 
area and below, were perhaps half as many as their Swedish neighbors, 
who inhabited the banks of the river from Christina northwards as far 
as the present Philadelphia.*9 

During English rule under the Duke of York (1664-1682), Delaware 


38 See lists in Johnson, 726. 

39 “The Dutch inhabit mostly those parts of the Province that lie upon or 
near to the Bay, and the Sweeds the Freshes of the River Delaware” (William 
Penn, 1683, in Myers, Narratives, 237 ys 
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made no noteworthy progress in government, economic activity, or popu- 
lation growth. It was ruled from New York, with a commander or sheriff 
over the whole river, and courts of limited jurisdiction at New Castle 
(the principal seat of justice and government), Upland (in Pennsylvania), 
the Whorekill (Lewes), and later (1680) at what is now Dover. A 
Quaker traveler had to enlist the aid of “the Deputy Governour” to find 
lodging for the night in New Castle, “the inhabitants being most of them 
Dutch and Finns, and addicted to Drunkenness.”’!° 

English immigration was slow. As late as 1677 the New Castle juris- 
diction contained only 307 “tithables” (that is, adult males, including 
servants and slaves), of whom only about 130 bear English names.‘ In the 
Upland jurisdiction, the proportion is smaller—about 20 out of a total of 
136 tithables.? 

The Dutch, from the outset, intermarried freely with the Swedes, and 
in the resulting intermingling of nationalities the latter quickly became the 
dominant element, in language and religion.4? Lutheran services, in the 
Swedish language, were maintained, and in 1693 188 families, comprising 
942 persons, were listed as members of the various Swedish congregations. 
“Among the members of these congregations,” wrote Acrelius,‘4 “many 
Hollanders were also intermingled, inasmuch as they now regard themselves 
as one people. Many others afterwards added themselves . . . not only 
Hollanders, but also English, Scotch, Irish, and German families, all 
using the Swedish language.” Beginning in 1697, ministers were again 
supplied from Sweden, on appeals from the congregations here, and, 
though the Swedish churches eventually became Episcopalian, it was not 
until 1791 that the last Swedish minister in Wilmington, Lawrence Girelius, 
gave up his post and returned to Sweden.*° 

‘The Swedes were a sturdy agricultural people, and succeeded in New 
Sweden because they mastered their environment with comparative ease. 
“They are a plain, strong, industrious People,” wrote Penn, to whom it 
seemed “as if they desired rather to have enough, than Plenty or Traffick.”4¢ 
Wrote another English observer: “They are generally very Ingenous 
people, lives well, they have lived here 40 Years, and have lived much at 
ease, having great plenty of all sorts of provisions, but then they weer 


40 William Edmundson, Journal (Dublin, 1715), 94. 

41 And of these, about 30 were on the New Jersey side, where the Quakers 
had recently begun to settle. See census in Records of the Court of New Castle, 
1676-1681, 159-161. 

42 Record of the Court at Upland, 77-80. 

_ 43 “After the Swedish government had been expelled, the Swedes and 
Hollanders, through intermarriages with each other and living together, coalesced 
into one church-association. The Hollanders had no Minister, nor did they, during 
their whole time, build a single church” (Acrelius, History of New Sweden, 176). 

44 Ibid., 193. 

45 Curtis and Reese, Old Swedes Church, 26. 
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but ordinarily Cloathd; but since the English came, they have gotten fine 
Cloaths, and are going proud.” The Swedish women spun and wove 
most of the linen cloth for family wear. The men were equally handy with 
the ax. A Swede could cut down a dozen two-foot oaks in a day. He 
could fell a tree and cut it up sooner than two Englishmen could saw it, 
and with wooden wedges split it into planks “or what they please.” With 
only these simple tools, and using no iron, the Swedes built their houses.*? 
The rivers and bay supplied fish and oysters. The forest yielded venison 
and turkeys (often furnished cheaply by the Indians) and wild honey. 
Domestic cattle, swine, and horses ran at large in the woods, finding their 
own sustenance. Cultivated acres yielded abundant harvests of rye (the 
usual breadstuff) and wheat, though the Swedes planted but little Indian 
corn and tobacco. Vegetables and fruit trees flourished. In general, the 
Swedes and Dutch seem to have enjoyed a plentiful but simple scale of 
living—adequate but not luxurious—when the English Quakers took over. 


THe CoMING OF THE QUAKERS 


In June 1680 William Penn, who, next to the founder, George Fox, 
was the leading Quaker of his time, petitioned King Charles II for a 
grant of land in America as a haven for his oppressed coreligionists, and in 
discharge of a debt owed by the king to his father. The request was 
granted, and on March 4, 1680/1, a charter was issued to Penn for the 
province of Pennsylvania.4§ It lay west of the Delaware River, between 
the beginning of the goth and 43d degrees of north latitude, and was to 
extend westward between those lines a distance of five degrees of longitude. 
In order not to encroach upon the Duke of York’s Delaware colony, the 
southeastern boundary was to be the arc of a circle “drawne at twelve 
miles, distance from New Castle” from the river around to its intersection 
with the goth parallel. ‘This is the origin of the famous circular boundary 
between Delaware and Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania lay so far north on the Delaware that it was virtually 
landlocked, and to control his free access to the sea, Penn asked the Duke 
of York for Delaware also, which the Duke conveyed to him, by 10,000- 
year leases and deeds of feoffment, for the twelve-mile circle and the land 
southward to Cape Henlopen, under date of August 24, 1682. At that 
time the Duke had no paper title to this territory, holding it only by right 
of conquest. At Penn’s instigation, the Duke obtained from King Charles 
the necessary grant, March 22, 1683. He should then have conveyed 


47 Ibid., 250-253. On the log cabin, New Sweden’s contribution to Ameri- 
can domestic architecture, see the chapter on architecture. For a comparison of 
the Swedish log house, tight and warm, with the drafty frame structures built 
by immigrants of other nations, see James and Jameson, eds., Journal of Jasper 
Danckaerts, 96-98. 
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Delaware again to Penn, but he never did;#? and therefore the Penn title 
to Delaware was never absolutely clear, a defect which disgruntled Dela- 
wareans did not fail to take advantage of, in their subsequent relations 
with the proprietors.%° 

The coming of the Quakers begins a new era in Delaware’s history, 
political, economic, and social. Politically, Penn introduced representative 
government into Delaware. The three lower counties united with the three 
new counties of Pennsylvania in a common self-government which was 
superimposed on the county government which had evolved during Dutch 
and the previous English rule.5! Penn’s liberal policies in regard to such 
matters as religious freedom and humane criminal ‘laws were introduced 
into the “territories” (Delaware) as well as “the province” (Pennsylvania). 
Quakers immigrated, of course, to Delaware as well as to Pennsylvania, 
and while they were not numerous south of Wilmington (a Quaker-founded 
town), their influence, reinforced by that of.the Quaker metropolis of 
Philadelphia, permeated the colony and continued in the state long after 
their relative numbers in the total population had dwindled. In economic 
progress as well as social reform the Friends had a prominent part, in Dela- 
ware as well as in Pennsylvania. 


Economically, the founding of Pennsylvania galvanized the whole 
region of the Delaware into an activity which was soon to make it the 
principal food-producing area of the colonial seaboard. Within three 
years over 7,000 immigrants >? poured into the Delaware valley, settling 
mostly in the neighborhood of the new city of Philadelphia, but overflowing 
in all directions. They brought a higher standard of living and of agricul- 
tural production. Soon the region was exporting not merely a little peltry 
and tobacco, but large quantities of provisions (meat, grain, flour, bread), 
staves and other lumber, and horses. These had a ready sale in the West 
Indies, where the planters found it profitable to concentrate their laborers 
on growing sugar and obtain their food from the continental colonies, 
which took in exchange sugar, molasses, rum, salt, Negroes, and silver 
coin.*? Delawareans naturally engaged, with others, in this trade. Ship- 
building on the Delaware became an important industry. The trade had 
many ramifications. It was carried on with other seaboard colonies, with 
the Portuguese and Spanish islands in Europe (whence wines were im- 
ported) and with Britain for manufactured goods. But the balance of 
_ that trade was always unfavorable, and had to be redressed with the silver 


49 The best account of these matters is in Rodney, “Early Relations of 
Delaware and Pennsylvania.” 
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which was obtained in the Caribbean. The backbone of colonial trade, 
from the Delaware northwards, was the export of provisions to the sugar 
islands. . 

Colonial Delaware therefore was primarily agricultural, with commerce 
whose object was to dispose of the farmer’s surplus and bring him com- 
modities from the outside world in exchange. Delaware’s one large city, 
Wilmington, owes its rise to the flour mills on the Brandywine. From 
the founding of Pennsylvania, with its extensive backlands of good soil, 
Penn’s province took the lead in the affairs of the valley. Philadelphia 
overnight replaced New Castle as the metropolis of the river, and by the 
time of the Revolution had almost as much population as all three of the 
“lower counties.” Immigrants landed by the hundreds and thousands 
at New Castle, but quickly filled up the most desirable lands which re- 
mained, and passed on to the Pennsylvania frontier, and eventually down 
the Shenandoah valley into Maryland and Virginia. When Philadelphia 
demanded more representation in the joint legislature, the lower counties 
“seceded” rather than give up their equality of representation, and set 
up, with Penn’s permission, a separate legislature of their own in 1704, 
though the same governor served for both, and the Penn proprietorship 
remained, until the Revolution. 

A deterrant to settlement was the protracted dispute between the 
Penns and the proprietors of Maryland, over the boundaries between their 
respective holdings.°* Two noted English surveyors, Charles Mason and 
Jeremiah Dixon, were called in and ran the north-south line between 
Delaware and Maryland in 1764 and the more famous east-west line between 
Pennsylvania and Maryland in the following year. After the final approval 
of their work in 1769, the uncertainties of title which had prevented settlers 
from taking up lands in the disputed areas were removed, with a conse- 
quent increase of populaticn in those areas. 

However, Detaware’s population increased steadily. After the initial 
Quaker influx, which dropped off after the passage of the English toleration 
act of 1689, immigration of other elements continued. Down state, there 
was a constant infiltration from Maryland and Virginia of newcomers of 
English descent. Early in the eighteenth century, a new and bigger wave 
of immigration from the north of Ireland began, which left heavy deposits 
of Scotch-Irishmen, especially in New Castle County. Farther south, the 
main element was English. The following description of Sussex County in 
1728, by the resident Anglican missionary, is peculiar to that region in some 
respects, but in others is typical of Delaware as a whole.®® 


The first settlers of this County, were for the far greatest part, 


54 There is a large I'terature on this complicated subject, which is ably 
treated in Dudley Lunt’: “The Bounds of Delaware,” in Delaware History for 
March 1947. 
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originally English, some few however there are of Dutch families, 
but of late years great numbers of Irish (who usually call them- 
selves Scotch Irish) have transported themselves and their families 
from the North of Ireland into the Province of Pennsylvania and 
have distributed themselves into the several Counties where Lands 
were to be taken up, many families are settled in the County of 
Sussex. They are Presbyterians by profession. They have a 
minister here of the same Nation whom they maintain by contribu- 
tion and have two meeting houses in this County. .. The num- 
bers of people and their respective professions [are: ] 


Gischepeo piers tae ic.ie kt ee: 1075 
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The number of negroes (Freemen & Slaves) in this county 
are 241, 

The inhabitants here live scattering generally at % mile or a 
mile distance from one another except in Lewes where 58 families 
- are settled together. The business or employment of the Country 
Planters is almost the same with that of an English farmer, they 
commonly raise wheat, Rye, Indian corn and tobacco and have 
store of Horses, Cows and hogs. The produce they raise is 
commonly sent to Philada 150 miles from here to purchase such 
European or West Indian commodities as they may want for their 
family use—or also to N. York or Boston. The people here have 
generally the reputation of being more industrious than they of 
some of the neighboring counties; this last year there was a great 
scarcity of corn in Maryland and in this government [7. e., the 
Three Lower Counties] except in this County which supplied 
them with large quantities in their necessity. . . 
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CHAPTER 4 


The Eve of the Revolution 


By John A. Munroe* 


ea PE 

In 1765 the three counties of New Castle, Kent, and Sussex lay placid- 
ly beside their river. Their people, to the number of about 30,000, were 
largely occupied in farming their acres on one side of the northern part 
of their long, flat, southward-bearing peninsula. 

-Delawareans lived in modest ease, with manners and customs “very 
simple, plain, and social.” “Almost every family manufactured their own 
clothes.” They ate home-produced beef, pork, poultry, wild game, butter, 
cheese, wheat, corn, and fruits; they drank milk, cider, small beer, and 
peach and apple brandy, seldom using tea, coffee, or chocolate. Honey, 
instead of sugar, was their usual sweetening. They had much leisure time, 
for even the largest farmers rarely sowed over twenty acres of wheat and 
thirty acres of corn. Therefore they had many social gatherings “to play 
and frolic, at which times the young people would dance, and the older 


ones wrestle, run, hop, jump or throw the disc or play at some rustic 
and manly exercises. On Christmas Eve there was an universal firing of guns, 
. and traveling round from house to house during the holiday, and indeed 
all winter there was a continual frolic at one house or another, shooting 
match, twelfth-cakes, &c.” “This manner of life,” however, according to 
Thomas Rodney, began to disappear during the French and Indian War 
when produce became more valuable. What little remained of it “was 
expelled by the Revolution.’”? 

The change which Rodney noted in the domestic manners and customs 
of the people was paralleled by similar changes occurring in Delaware 
during the Revolutionary period in other facets of life. The developments 
were cumulative and gradual, rather than revolutionary and sudden, and 
for that reason they might easily escape notice. A glance at life in Dela- 
ware on the eve of the Revolution should then be rewarding as furnishing 
a frame against which the future development of the state may be measured. 


* Department of History, University of Delaware. 

1 Undated letter of Thomas Rodney in Proceedings on Unveiling the 
Monument to Caesar Rodney and the Oration .. . by Thomas F. Bayard at 
Dover . . . (Wilmington, 1889), 20-21; 
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THE PEOPLE 


In the years immediately preceding independence the people of Dela- 
ware were fairly evenly divided among their three counties.2, New Castle, 
boasting the oldest continuous white settlements, was the smallest county 
in area and hence the most densely populated. Sussex, on the other hand, 
offered many unclaimed lands and was the largest county. The southern 
and western part of Sussex, known as “New Sussex,” as well as western 
Kent, had long been claimed and governed by Maryland but was finally 
declared to be part of Delaware in 1775 after a settlement of conflicting 
Penn and Calvert claims.? 

The white people who inhabited the three counties were predominantly 
of British blood. The great majority were descendants of Englishmen 
who had come to Delaware since the conquest of the Dutch colony in 1664. 
Another large segment of the population was the Scotch-Irish, who invaded 
the Delaware River Valley in great numbers in the eighteenth century. 
Economic and religious discrimination impelled them to migrate from their 
homes in Ulster. New Castle, usually the first port entered on the Dela- 
ware River, was at first their favorite entry-place, but later many came 
directly to Wilmington. Some set off for the frontier soon after landing, 
but others remained along the river, the poorest hiring out as redemptioners, 
or indentured servants, for three to seven years.* Educated, ambitious, 
and industrious, they displayed a remarkable “spirit of independence” and 
gave a Presbyterian tint to New Castle County, which development helped 
to produce a cultural division between New Castle and the southern 
counties. The late arrival and the distinct traits of the Scotch-Irish, 
especially their restless striving for position, made them a challenge to 
the established order and won them the enmity of many of the older in- 
habitants.> A small Welsh settlement had been established near Newark in 
1703. Descendants of the early Swedish and Dutch settlers lingered on, but 
they were gradually being amalgamated into the English stock.® 

The largest group after the British was the African. Most of the 
Negroes in Delaware were held as slaves and were subjected to treatment 
which varied according to the master. Dr. Nathaniel Luff declared that © 
his father’s Negroes “were well clothed, and had no scarcity of food, and 
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were not severely worked.”? On the other hand, Cuff Dix, a slave of 
Mark Bird, had “an iron ring in one of his ears”. when he escaped from 
the New Castle County jail in 1776.8 

However, sentiment against slaveholding and the slave trade was 
mounting. In 1767 a provision to forbid the importation of slaves was 
proposed in the assembly but was defeated by a vote of nine to seven.® 
A similar bill was passed in 1775, but was vetoed by Governor John Penn.1° 
Finally this ban was secured in the constitution of 177 Gsn8 

Many manumissions were occurring, especially through the action of 
the Quakers, of whom Francis Asbury wrote “the more pious part... 
are exerting themselves for the liberation of the slaves.’22 The most 
prominent abolitionist in Delaware was a member of this faith, Warner 
Mifflin, a wealthy farmer who was born on the Eastern Shore of Virginia 
but later established himself near Camden, in Kent County, where he owned 
about 2000 acres. Mifflin not only freed his own slaves but also did his 
utmost to persuade others to follow his example. It was largely due to 
his efforts that Kent County came to be the center in Delaware of this 
early abolitionist movement.!? 

Miffin’s humane endeavors were strenuously oppcesed by those who 
thought that Negroes are naturally disposed to be “Hughers of Wood & 
drawers of Water, . . . it is Impossible for them to rise above it,’’14 
An act of 1767 ordered that anyone freeing a slave must give security worth 
£60 against the freedman’s becoming a charge on the state. The spirit 
of many Delawareans is demonstrated by the preamble to this act, which 
stated: “It is found by experience, that free Negroes and Mulattoes are 
idle and slothful, and often prove burthensome to the neighbourhood wherein 
they live, and are of evil example to slaves.’15 The stealing of slaves—and 
of horses—having “greatly increased of late years in this state,” a law 
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was passed in 1779 providing a penalty of thirty-nine lashes, an hour in 
the pillory, and the cutting off of the soft part of one ear, plus restitution 
of the stolen property or four times its value in money.’® 

Only a small part of the people, black or white, lived in towns—a 
fact that held for the colonies as a whole as well as for Delaware. The 
population of the three counties was then larger than that of the city 
of Philadelphia. The largest town was Wilmington, “a pretty town,”?” well 
built, “the houses being all of Brick & very neat,” giving “all the appear- 
ance of one of the English county towns.”!® In 1777 it was said to have 335 
houses and 1,229 inhabitants.?9 

Just north of Wilmington was the flour-manufacturing village of 
Brandywine, where there were eight mills “in a quarter of a mile, so 
convenient that they can take the grain out of the Vessels [directly] 
into the Mills.”2° To the south and beside the river was New Castle, 
handicapped by having “no Wharf or Dock where Ships [could] ride out 
of the Strong Current,” yet still the county town and the assembly’s 
meeting place, though it had “Scarcely more than a hundred houses.” 

Newport and Christiana Bridge were principal trading and milling 
centers on the Christina River. Dover, the county seat of Kent, was, on 
the other hand, neither a port nor a manufacturing center. Cantwell’s 
Bridge and Duck Creek Cross Roads were trading centers between New 
Castle and Dover. 

In Sussex much sentiment was being expressed for a removal of the 
courts from Lewes to an inland and more central position. “Lewes Town,” 
one of its residents argued in its defense, “is the most Suitable place . 
in this county for the Publick buildings; we have opportunitys almost 
every Week for nine months of the year to send for necessaries to 
Philadelphia. . . . Lewes is pleasantly Situated and Esteemed a very 
healthy place, & the Land is good in and about the Town for five miles 
round.” 

In the towns or in the countryside where most Delawareans lived, 
there were few organized social groups in pre-Revolutionary days. Masonic 
lodges were being formed at Cantwell’s Bridge, Wilmington, and Dover, 
which were allied to the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania.?? The churches, 
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informal social gatherings, and the close ties of blood and conjugal rela- 
tionships took the place which clubs later partially supplied. The upper 
class was made up of the landed gentry, the well-to-do merchants, and 
their associates, the Anglican clergy, the physicians, and the lawyers. The 
ties of wealth, interest, and position which united this group were con- 
stantly being reinforced by intermarriage. 

The small farmer and the mechanic class formed the bulk of the - 
population, the lower middle class, which sometimes surprised the socially 
prominent by the simplicity and crudeness of its life. Dr. Thomas, though 
“the best informed man in New Castle County” and a wealthy landholder, 
dressed like a common farmer, kept no company, “and was therefore 
nothing thought of.’”24 Benjamin Mifflin was a bit shocked to find his 
uncle living “in a Loansom Cottage a small Log House that serves for 
Kitchen, Parlour, Hall & Bed Chamber,”25 

Below this class were the indentured servants, usually, but not always, 
Scotch-Irish. The position of this class was far better than that of the 
slave, in spite of outward similarities. The indentured servant looked for- 
ward to attaining freedom in a fixed and certain time. Then he might 
migrate as he chose to any colony and thus put his past status entirely 
behind him. Land was cheap and most occupations were open to him. His 
past training might qualify him to rise especially rapidly, because in the 
old country he had probably received a better education than the average 
native of America. 


Tue Farms 


The chief crops grown on the farms of the three counties were wheat, 
corn, barley, oats, flax, hay, and garden vegetables, such as potatoes, 
cabbage, and pulse, as well as orchard crops. Wheat, barley, and rye 
were sown in September; corn, in May; oats and flax, in March and April. 
The winter crops were harvested in June or July, bound up in sheaves, and 
“put into small shocks” in the field. Some days later, after drying, they 
were carted away and stacked out of doors. Wheat and barley were 
trod out with horses soon after harvest, while oats and rye were threshed 
out with a flail made of wood, leather, or iron. Corn preceded wheat and 
rye in the fields, some farmers planting the latter crops before the corn 
was gathered. The land was fallowed frequently, but fertilizer was little 
used, dependence being placed “on the freshness & richness” of the soil. 
The small single ‘plough was usually the only instrument employed to 
break up the fields. Rust and scab, cockle, cheat, wild garlic, and worms 
were the chief enemies of agricultural produce. The cattle, which were 
small, were “bred in the greatest number on the marshes & forests of the 
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two lower counties,” then driven to New Castle County, “where the 
most cultivated meadows” abounded, to be “grazed & stall-fed for the 
markets of Wilmington & Philadelphia.” In warm weather the cattle were 
allowed to “run at large in grazing grounds.” The sheep were also small 
and, like the cattle, were seldom sold under four years old. Horses were 
raised “for the road & other services,” but very few mules were bred in 
Delaware. 

The forests were another source of wealth, particularly those of 
Sussex County, where there were “immense cedar swamps of great value” 
and pines that were “admirably fitted, both in size and quality, to saw into 
_ plank & scantling.”?° A prominent Sussex countian estimated that 300,000 
staves, 800,000 cedar shingles, and 1,000,000 pine and. cedar boards were 
exported from Indian River in his county annually from 1770 to 1774.77 

Practically no quit rents had been paid in Delaware since 1713.*° 
Land rents were paid both in money and in kind. In spite of the existence 
of slave labor, much of the farm work seems to have been done by hired 
field hands, often Negroes, free or slave. In Kent County in 1775 they 
were paid about three shillings, nine pence, each for a day’s work, al- 
though the stipend varied somewhat with the nature of the task.*® 

Agricultural enterprise in the state was encouraged by the fact that 
almost every farm was within twelve miles of navigable water. Consequently 
every farmer could fairly easily send his produce to Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington, or the markets on the Chesapeake. The Christina River was 
navigable for ships of three to four hundred tons and for sloops and 
schooners as far as Christiana Bridge. Most of the creeks opening on 
Delaware Bay admitted vessels of fifty to one hundred tons, and the Nanti- 
coke and its tributaries, Broad Creek and Deep Creek, were navigable for 
vessels in the Chesapeake trade.*° 

The yearly exports from Duck Creek before the Revolution comprised 
about 75,000 bushels of wheat, 50,000 of corn, 2,000 of oats, 8,000 of barley, 
3,000 barrels of flaxseed, 1,000 of pork, and 20,000 staves. Similar exports, 
though, except for staves, in smaller quantity, were shipped from such 
inlets as Little Creek, Jones Creek, Cedar Creek, the Mispillion, the 
Murderkill, the Broadkiln, and from Lewes.*1 

The wheat of the peninsula was of an especially soft, fine quality, favor- 
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able to the manufacture of superfine flour and therefore often command- 
ing an enhanced price. The hard, flinty wheat of Pennsylvania and New 
York, could scarcely, it was said, be ground into superfine flour without 
an admixture of the peninsula wheat.?®? 


Tue Mitts 


The wheat, the -water power, and the location of Delaware combined 
to encourage the development of the flour-milling industry. The earliest 
mills dated from the pre-English period, and throughout the eighteenth 
century new mills continued to be erected on the creeks of all three 
counties. Most of these were custom mills, grinding flour for the farmers 
for a fee, and as such they were a by-product of an agricultural economy 
rather than evidence of any imminent development of manufacturing. 

The growth of the famous Brandywine mills, however, was of great 
significance. Their beginning is usually traced from the 1740's, when 
Oliver Canby, a Quaker, founded a mill on the right or south bank of the 
Brandywine. Other mills were soon built on this side of the stream, but 
its full possibilities were not realized until Joseph Tatnall, another Quaker, 
_ constructed a mill-race and overshot mills on the rocky north bank. 
Their situation was fortunate. They were close to the rich farming lands 
of Chester and Lancaster counties, in Pennsylvania, and also to the peninsular 
farms, which sent their grain in shallops up the Delaware and unloaded them 
right beside the mills. Eastern Shore grain similarly was shipped up the 
Chesapeake, hauled across the narrow neck between the Elk River and 
Christiana Bridge, and then carried down the Christina to the Brandywine. 
When the grain was made into flour it was distributed easily. Philadelphia 
with its large West Indies trade was the leading flour market of the 
colonies. And Philadelphia was as convenient to the mills as were the 
wheat fields of Lancaster or Kent. Consequently “the most notable concen- 
tration of mill industries in the colonies” arose on the Brandywine.3 
These enterprises were merchant mills, in contradistinction to the earlier 
custom mills, for the Brandywine millers bought the grain and marketed 
the flour. Tatnall was the first important industrialist in Delaware and 
entered many other business activities, becoming the first president of the 
Bank of Delaware and of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Company.*# 

Another local industry that was closely allied to farming was ship- 
building, for vessels were necessary, in view of the poor state of colonial 
Toads, to transport the agricultural surplus to market. “Seagoing craft 
were built on almost every stream flowing into Delaware River and Delaware 
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Bay.”*> But since the Delaware creeks were shallow, few ships of size 
needed to be constructed in the lower counties. 

Iron making was another colonial industry of Delaware, and it too was 
necessary to the dominant agrarian culture, for horseshoes, tools, nails, 
and the like. After some early ventures in New Castle County had failed 
because of ‘a scarcity of good ores and difficulties in financing,”*® Sussex 
County became the local center of this business. The Deep Creek Furnace 
and Nanticoke Forge was established in 1764, and a stone wharf was 
built on the Nanticoke River to permit the-transportation of the product 
by water. Another early Sussex ironworks was the Pine Grove Furnace, 
erected at the site of the town of Concord by a group of Philadelphia and 
New York merchants. These enterprises apparently flourished until the 
Revolution, when British ships made the Chesapeake, into which the 
Nanticoke flows, unsafe for commerce.** 

Tanning was still another industry that was connected with the pre- 
dominant agrarian economy of colonial Delaware. The proximity of clear 
water, of supplies of black-oak bark, and of grazing grounds for cattle 
helped to establish this industry here.*8 Salt works, potteries, and dis- 
tilleries were among the other manufactories established in colonial times. 

The products of Delaware manufacturers, like those of Delaware 
farmers, were usually taken to market by water. Roads existed but they 
were notoriously bad, fitted rather for the horseback rider than for the 
loaded wagon. “The Roads being bad we Came Sloe,”*® was an expression 
that typified a constant complaint. Francis Asbury told of being forced 
to get out of his carriage and walk.4° Bridges and mill-dams frequently 
offered unusual hazards to the traveller, while complaints were often made 
of the inadequacy of the ferries.* 

The two chief reasons for the poor state of the roads were the avail- 
ability of cheaper water routes and the lack of any large communities be- 
tween which a fast land transport might have been desired. New Castle 
County, however, did lie on the direct line between Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. On this route too, waterways were used as far as possible, 
and to connect them a line of stages was established between New Castle - 
and the Elk River in 1775.*? 
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A year earlier, Samuel Bush, who had commanded a brig in the West 
Indies trade, bought a sloop of about thirty tons and inaugurated a weekly 
service between Wilmington and Philadelphia. Wilmington, and New 
Castle as well, had also developed an ocean trade, along the coast and with 
the British Isles, southern Europe, Madeira, and especially the West Indies. 
They exported mainly flour, corn meal and lumber, of the produce of 
the region, and imported coffee, molasses, wine, cotton, hides, limes, rum, 

sugar, and salt, as well as immigrants and coin.42 A lighthouse to aid ships 
entering the Delaware capes had been erected in 1764 with money raised 
by lotteries.44 

Before the Revolution Delaware perpetually suffered from a lack of 
currency with which to carry on her business. This lack was largely 
due to “the frequent remittances . . . to Great Britain in discharge of 
the debts accrued by the importation of manufactures and merchandise 
from thence.”#° To remedy this situation the government of the three 
counties began to issue paper money in April, 1723. For the most part the 
Delaware bills of credit were secured by first mortgages on real estate 
made through loan offices in each county, new currency being issued 
to the mortgagees. They paid interest on their loans, and the interest 
payments helped to support the government. Some issues were retired 
by excise or property taxes. An issue of £30,000, equally divided among 
the counties, was authorized by the assembly in 1775.46 


Tue Cxyurcues?? 


There was no established church in colonial Delaware. Penn’s charter 
of 1701 guaranteed freedom of worship to every monotheist and the right 
to hold office to every Christian. Later the Assembly required its members 
to take an oath specifically denying the Roman Catholic faith.48 This in- 
tolerant measure affected very few people, however, for there were in 
Delaware but a handful of Catholics, who were occasionally ministered to 
by priests coming from Maryland.*. 

The most numerous sect in colonial Delaware was the Church of 
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England, which was particularly strong in Kent and Sussex. Most of its 
adherents, however, could not enjoy the regular services of their church, 
because it was not able to secure a sufficient number of ministers for its 
American missions. The lack of a bishop in America made it necessary 
to secure ordained clergy from England, but few priests who could secure 
a living at home were willing to emigrate and the expense and trouble of an 
ocean voyage hindered the missions from producing their own ministry. 
The lack of a bishop also prevented the admission of new communicants 
to the church.*® 

The small number of Anglican missionaries in Delaware made it 
necessary for each clergyman to assume responsibility for an area larger 
than he could possibly cover. For a long time there was but one in each 
county, with the result that only a very small number of people could be 
reached on any one Sunday.°* 

In 1776 there were five Anglican missionaries in Delaware—Aeneas 
Ross at New Castle, Philip Reading in Appoquinimink Hundred, Samuel 
Magaw at Dover, Sydenham Thorne near Milford, and Samuel Tingley 
at Lewes. They were supported in part by the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, the Anglican missionary society, and in part by their 
parishioners. After 1765 every congregation was ordered to provide a glebe 
farm for the support of its minister, who often added to his income by 
teaching.** 

The only religious group that rivaled the Anglicans in popularity in 
pre-Revolutionary Delaware was the Presbyterians, whose strength was 
centered in New Castle County, where the Scotch-Irish entered Delaware. 
The Presbytery of New Castle, with jurisdiction over Delaware and parts 
of Pennsylvania and Maryland, had been organized in 1717. A division 
of the presbytery had taken place in 1735, resulting in the establishment 
of the Presbytery of Lewes, which included the churches of this denomi- 
nation in Kent and Sussex and in several counties of the Maryland Eastern 
Shore. After about seven years these two presbyteries were again joined, 
but in 1758 they separated once more.” 

Like the Anglicans, the Presbyterian clergy often were expected to 
cover impossible distances and to divide their time among several churches.*4 
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“Here are Numbers of starving Souls crying to us for the Bread of Life,” 
pleaded the Lewes Presbytery in 1773, “and we are unable to assist them.”5 
The lack of ministers was due to the low salaries offered them—for in- 
stance, £9 a year. Some farmed on the side; others practiced medicine 
or taught school. 

The Presbyterians, however, licensed their clergy through the local 
presbytery and thus were freed of the hindrance to a supply of clergy 
which the expense and danger of an ocean voyage were to the Anglicans, 
A strict insistence was nevertheless placed on an adequate education as a 
preparation for the ministry, and to that end the “log college” in Penn- 
sylvania, Princeton, and the academy founded by Francis Alison at New 
London, but soon moved to Newark, were established, 7 

The Society of Friends were a more important group than their num- 
bers indicated. They were most numerous in Wilmington and Brandy- 
wine, for the development of which they were largely responsible, *and 
to the north-west and in Kent County, particularly in the neighborhood 
of Duck Creek. Avoiding many of the political arguments of the day, 
they mended their own fences, expelling slaveholding from their society, 
promoting temperance, urging plainness of speech, behavior, dress, and 
furnishings, and inquiring closely into the morals of their youth.*6 

While the Quakers marked time, the Baptists in Delaware were actively 
proselyting. Their oldest church was that at the Welsh Tract, near 
Newark, founded by a group of Welshmen who came from Pembroke 
and Carmarthen counties via Pennsylvania. This church “was the principal, 
if not sole means of introducing singing, imposition of hands, ruling elders, 
and church covenants into the Middle States,” a member claimed.57 Welsh 
Tract was the mother church for most of the other Baptist churches 
which appeared in New Castle and Kent counties before the Revolution. 
Later this faith was brought to Sussex County by missionaries from 
Virginia.®8’ The most noted Baptist preacher in Delaware was Morgan 
Edwards, Welsh-born, Anglican-reared historian of the church and a 
founder of Brown University. He purchased a farm near the Welsh Tract 
Church in 1772 and lived in Delaware for the rest of his life.5° 

In Wilmington a Swedish Lutheran church carried on the worship 
known to the first settlers there, though the English language was replac- 
ing the vanishing Swedish tongue. In western Kent existed an unusual 
religious group, called the Nicholites, being “sprung from one Nicols, a 
visionary.” They were plainer than the F riends, whom many of them 
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later joined, and condemned all ostentation, all that was unnatural, even 
dyed cloth.® 

A most significant religious movement was just getting under way in 
Delaware in the years immediately prior to the Revolution. Shortly before 
1770 Robert Strawbridge, an Ulsterman and an independent itinerant, and 
. Captain Thomas Webb, a one-eyed veteran of the British army, intro- 
duced Methodism to Delaware, and in 1772 Francis Asbury, the greatest 
of the Methodist evangelists, appeared here, having been sent to the New 
World by John Wesley, founder of this sect.6t Asbury had a cold recep- 
tion in Wilmington and New Castle. In the former place “there were but 
few to hear”; in the latter he “met with opposition and found the Methodists 
had done no’ great good.” ‘The people in these towns seemed “devoted 
to pride, vanity, and folly”; a tavern-keeper who received him “lost his 
company” for doing so. The Methodists met with a more cordial recep- 
tion down state, where Asbury often found the congregations “attentive 
and affected,” though “rude and unpolished.” His spirit, he declared, 
was “at liberty in preaching to those untaught people, who behaved with 
seriousness and attention,” and he hoped that “as the gospel of Jesus 
Christ meets with indulgence . . . it will prove a general blessing, and that 
Delaware will become as the garden of the Lord, filled with plants of his 
own planting.”® 

The great success of the Methodists came later, during the Revolution 
and after, when their enthusiastic preachers reached the farmers of rural 
Delaware, hitherto unministered to. This success was partially due to the 
fact that in the early days the Methodists worked not against the Anglican 
clergy, but with them. Many of the Anglican ministers, unable themselves 
to reach all of their people on the peninsula, cooperated with Asbury, who, 
in turn, refused to administer the sacraments and with his followers resorted 
to the Church of England for communion. 


EDUCATION 


Illiteracy was wide-spread in the three counties on the eve of the 
Revolution. There were no publicly supported schools. Traditionally edu- 
cation was in the hands of the church, but the clergy were so few in 
numbers that no church-sponsored education system could be established 
on a large scale. 
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The Anglican missionaries, who had small parish libraries and distributed 
religious tracts, added to their scanty income by teaching.®* The Friends in 
the 1740’s opened a school in Wilmington, where boys and girls were 
taught in separate departments. It is likely that they also had a school 
at Duck Creek and perhaps one or more elsewhere before the Revolution.® 


A Presbyterian, the Reverend Francis Alison, founded an academy at 
New London, Pennsylvania, which was moved first to Cecil County, Mary- 
land, and then (1765 or before) to Newark, Delaware, by the Reverend 
Alexander McDowell. It was chartered as the Newark Academy, a non- 
sectarian institution, in 1769.57 The Reverend Mathew Wilson, who had 
studied with Alison and taught in his academy, later conducted a school 
at Lewes.®8 In 1773 the Presbytery of New Castle agreed to help “poor & 
pious youths” gain an education “when any such” appeared “to need... 
Assistance.’’69 

Presbyterian laymen, unsupported by the church, were also important 
in the history of Delaware education, for the Scotch-Irish immigrant was 
usually well educated. Sometimes indentured servants were used as tutors. 
“Let us go & buy a School Master,” the planters were reported to have 
said when they saw an immigrant ship coming up the river. Often a 
teacher, hired by the year, was boarded round among neighboring farmers. 
“The office & character of such a person is very mean & contemptible 
here,” wrote the Reverend George Ross, “& it cannot be other ways, ’til 
the public takes the Education of Children into their mature consideration.””7 


Many teachers set up their own schools. John Filson, who later won 
fame as a Kentucky surveyor, had an elementary school in Wilmington. 
John Thelwell, who added to his income by holding innumerable town 
offices, taught in’ Wilmington for half a century. The British Horn Book, 
Dilworth’s speller, Gough’s arithmetic, and the Bible were his texts; a 
prayer and a hymn (he became a devout Methodist) - were his opening 
exercises. “The rattan or the ferule seemed to be in perpetual motion, 
and were as common in his seminary as gymnastics are at this day.”71 
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Meetings with an Account of Certain Meetings of Delaware and the Eastern 
Shore (Philadelphia, 1936), 250ff., 310-312; L. P. Powell, The History of 
Education in Delaware (Washington, 1893), 43. 

67 A Brief History of the University of Delaware (Newark, 1940), 6. 
See G. H. Ryden, “The Relation of the Newark Academy of Delaware to the 
Presbyterian Church and to Higher Education in the American Colonies,” 
Delaware Notes, 9th series (Newark, 1935), 7-42. 
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71 John Hamilton, “Some Reminiscences of Wilm’t’n and My Youthful 
Days,” Delaware History, 1 (Wilmington, 1946), 89-98; Montgomery, Reminis- 
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The most pretentious school in Wilmington was the Wilmington Acad- 
emy, built in 1765 and said to have been chartered as a public school in 1773. 
Lawrence Girelius, pastor of the Lutheran church, was the first president 
of its board of trustees.” A part of the market square at New Castle was 
set aside by the assembly in 1772 for the erection of a schoolhouse.* A 
schoolhouse was erected at Christiana Bridge in 1769 at a cost of more than 
one hundred pounds.** A grammar school existed at the head of Bohemia 
River, on the Maryland line, in 1775.* Some similar schools existed farther 
down the state, although as late as 1768 there was not a grammar school 
in Sussex and rare was the man who could “write a tolerable hand or 
spell with propriety the most common words.” A schoolhouse had been 
built in Lewes, but several attempts to establish a Latin school had failed 
because of the “extreme poverty” of the people.’® 

The most important preparatory school was the Newark Academy, 
which, in 1768, had sixty boys under the care of a rector and two assistants, 
who taught “the Languages, .. . Arithmetick, Euclid’s Elements, . 
Practical branches of the Mathematicks, & Logick.” The students paid 
£10 to £15 a year for lodging and £3 ros. for tuition.” Primarily be- 
cause of its early Presbyterian connection, the academy drew students from 
a considerable distance. Of nine graduates in 1775, four came from Dela- 
ware, two from Virginia, two from North Carolina, and one from Penn- 
sylvania. “8 Funds were raised for it in other colonies, in Great Britain, 
and in the West Indies.*® 

The Newark Academy probably offered far better instruction than 
most of the schools of Delaware. Christiana Bridge sought to replace its 
teacher ‘“‘on account of his Irregular Conduct.”®® After studying Latin for 
two years in Dover, Nathaniel Luff had to begin the language all over 
again when he went to Philadelphia, he did not even know the meaning of 
“parsing.” In Dover, he complained, “a few men anxious for the pro- 
motion of their children were excessively gulled by tutors—themselves 
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unacquainted with the learned languages and sciences.”’8! For this reason, 
many men went out of Delaware to school. 

Of the professions, members of the clergy received the longest academic 
training. As their vocation was an itinerant one, comparatively few of them 
were born and reared in Delaware. Law students read law in a lawyer’s 
office, frequently out of the colony and much more rarely—John Dickinson 
and Benjamin Chew are two examples—in London. Physicians received their 
professional training by apprenticing themselves to older doctors or by 
studying at the College of Philadelphia or at Edinburgh.*®? 

No newspapers are known to have been printed in Delaware before 
the Revolution. There was but one printing press in the three counties. It 
was kept by James Adams, a Scotch-Irishman who had come to Philadelphia 
before 1753 and worked there for Franklin and Hall. He set up in business 
for himself in Philadelphia about 1760, but apparently to avoid competi- 
tion moved to Wilmington in 1761. Here he printed laws and other govern- 
ment materials, almanacs, religious works, and educational books.8? Dela- 
wareans customarily read Philadelphia newspapers and advertised in them; 
the assembly recognized their availability by ordering notices to be placed 
in them.%4 

No work of literary value is known to have been produced in Delaware 
in the immediately pre-Revolutionary period. Better things were read 
than written, for Thomas Rodney told of reading Plutarch, Dryden, and 
a life of Peter the Great in September, 1769.8° Drama made at least one 
appearance in Delaware, for Asbury wrote, May 21, 1774, “At Newcastle 
on Saturday, Satan was there, diverting the people by a play.”86 
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“Washington Stopped Here”—Christiana 


CHAPTER 5 


Revolution and Confederation 


By John A. Monroe 


See 


The pattern of life in the three lower counties, described in the preced- 
ing chapter, hardly seemed designed to bring forth revolution. Many of 
the quarrels that rent other colonies found no ground for existence in these 
counties. Indian problems provided no difficulty here, for few redskins 
remained in the area.! Nor was sectionalism any problem. The nine to 
forty-five mile width of the state allowed no place for a western frontier 
which might resent the domination of the easterners, Wholly in the tide- 
water area, the three counties were partly settled from the west by Maryland 
Eastern Shoremen—Dickinsons and Reads would be prominent examples— 
who gradually moved eastward from the Chesapeake’s fertile shores to fresh 
lands secluded behind the less hospitable marshes along the Delaware. The 
counties were nearly equal in size and population; an agrarian economy 
prevailed in all of them. 

Politically the problems were few. Under Penn’s Charter of 1701 the 
counties ran themselves, the governor usually venturing down to New 
Castle from Philadelphia but once a year to ratify the Assembly’s action, 
with perhaps an occasional minor quibble over the wording of a bill, and 
to receive a gift of £200 for support, which his honor “accepted .. . as 
a Proof of the Esteem of the House, to which he was much obliged.”* The 
political feuds which existed were largely quarrels between “ins” and 
“outs,” between “court” and “country” factions, apparently organized 
largely on personalist lines, that is, formed around important persons and 
their friends and foes. Quarrels were indeed brewing between Anglicans, 
who composed most of the gentry, unserved by missionaries though they 
might for the moment be, and interloping, aggressive Scotch-Irish Pres- 
byterians, especially potent in New Castle, and seeking a share of what 
political plums the near-bare tree of civil service might provide. A decade, 
however, was to elapse before the Revolution would bring the Presbyterians 


1 See Ch. 2, above. Those who remained were the progenitors of the present 
Moors and Nanticokes (see Ch. 31, below). 
2 Votes and Proceedings, June 9, 1766, pp. 71-72. 
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to power, and meanwhile a colony with no established church and no reli- 
gious prejudice against any who believed in “One Almighty God,” could 
offer inhabitants little basis for a real religious feud. 

Nor did proprietary power become as serious an issue in this region 
that pre-dated Penn as in that large province to the north whose settle- 
ment and government were largely begun under his auspices and according 
to his plan, and where his lands were so vast as to induce his heirs to 
endanger their nominal power for the sake of their real wealth. In fact, 
by the defect of Penn’s Charter to the lower counties, they remained 
under the Penns’ apparent jurisdiction only because this rule was light and 
therefore unchallenged. 

And here perhaps is the secret of the Delaware counties’ long submis- 
sion to Britain and of their eventual decision for independence. Ruled for 
decades by a government exceeded in its independence only by Connec- 
ticut and Rhode Island among the colonies, its people, maintaining a sen- 
timental affection for the mother country, became accustomed to govern- 
ing themselves as freeborn Englishmen and resented as unconstitutional 
the enlivened imperial interest of Britain’s Parliament after the Seven 
Years War. Add to this the intercolonial interests of the wealthy mer- 
cantile part of the population through their Philadelphia connection and 
the hereditary distrust of the English government possessed by the large, 
active, educated Scotch-Irish faction, which had experienced the coercive 
power of Parliament in Ulster, and the tinder for a Revolutionary fire 
is found present and awaiting a spark. : 


Yet with a small population and an almost wholly agrarian civiliza- 
tion, and without western lands to bring dreams of an expanding, inde- 
pendent commonwealth, Delaware, conscious of its weakness, was unlikely 
alone to take precipitate action to part from the British Empire. Its part, 
instead, was to wait upon its sister colonies and join them in any action 
it approved. Consequently, Delaware was by no means the first state 
to precipitate revolution, but once independence was proclaimed by Con- 
gress, Delaware followed the lead thus given and, realizing it could not 
stand alone, was almost unanimous in supporting the Constitution pro- 
viding for a close union, which it was the first state to ratify. 

The revolution in Delaware, therefore, is closely linked to the national 
struggle and must be largely narrated in terms of the latter. 


3 Penn’s Charter of 1701, First Article, Francis N. Thorpe, The Federal and 
State Constitutions, Colonial Charters, and Other Organic Laws (Washington, 
1909), I, 558. Penn demanded no religious qualification for office holding except 
a belief in ‘Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the World.” Ibid. By an act of 7 
George II, however, the Assembly required its members to take an oath in which 
they specifically denied the Roman Catholic faith. Laws of the State of Dela- 
ware (New Castle, 1797), I, chap. LXI a, 155. The constitution of 1792 de- 
clared, ‘No religious test shall be required as a qualification to any office, or 
public trust, under this state.” Article I, section 2. 
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Tue Stamp Acr CoNnGREsS 


The first occasion which united Delaware with other colonies in pro- 
testing laws of Parliament was a call issued by the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives on June 8, 1765, for a congress of delegates of the 
colonies to meet in New York on the first Tuesday in October. The 
purpose was to “consult together on the present circumstances of the 
colonies, and the difficulties to which they are and must be reduced by 
the operation of the acts of parliament, for levying duties and taxes on 
the colonies’—that is, the Sugar Act (1764), which strengthened Par- 
liament’s control of American commerce, and the Stamp Act (176s), which 
taxed legal and some other documents—“and to consider of a general 
and united, dutiful, loyal and humble representation of their condition to 
his majesty and to the parliament, and to implore relief.’ 

Since Delaware’s House of Assembly had adjourned before this re- 
quest was received and was not likely to be called into special session 
by the proprietary governor, the assemblymen in each county prepared 
a letter appointing Jacob Kollock, Caesar Rodney, and Thomas McKean 
their committee to the New York meeting. Of the eighteen assemblymen, 
fifteen signed the credentials; in other words, all except the three delegates, 
who were themselves members. The three accrediting letters show obvious 
marks of collaboration. Each of the delegates was from a different county, 
yet the identical group was nominated in each letter. F urthermore, the 
Kent and Sussex letters, dated September 13 and 17 respectively, were all 
but identical in wording. The New Castle letter, dated September 21, was 
stronger in tone. Where the other two letters admitted the signers were 
“sensible of the impropriety of assuming the functions of assemblymen 
during the recess,” the New Castle members claimed they were “assured 
of the hearty approbation of any future house of assembly of this govern- 
ment,” and boldly complained of “the weighty and oppressive taxes im- 
posed upon the good people of this government by the divers late acts of 
parliament, and of the great infringement of the liberties and just estab- 
lished rights of all his Majesty’s colonies on this continent.” All three 
documents suggested a petition to king and parliament, but New Castle 
added, “therein dutifully, yet most firmly, asserting the colonies’ right 
of exclusion from parliamentary taxation; and praying that they may not, 
in any instance, be stripped of the ancient and most valuable privilege 
of a trial by their peers. 

The opinion of an influential Delawarean, not then a member of the 
assembly, is revealed in a letter to an English correspondent. The author, 


4 “Journal of the Stamp-Act Congress,” in Hezekiah Niles, ed., Principles 
and Acts of the Revolution in America (New York, 1876), 156. 

5. Ibid., 160-161. 

6 To Richard Neaye, Jr. (late summer, 1765), in Read, Life and Corres pon- 
dence of George Read, 29-30. 
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George Read, born in Cecil County, Maryland, in 1733, was reared in 
Delaware, prepared for the bar in Philadelphia, and, residing in New Castle, 
became the leading lawyer of the state, as well as its acting governor, dele- 
gate to the Continental Congress and the Constitutional Convention, first 
United States Senator, and signer of the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution. He was one of those moderates who opposed indepen- 
dence but worked for it once it was agreed upon, and may be considered 
the chief spokesman for the wealthy Anglican mercantile and landed aris- 
tocracy of northern Delaware. 

Read advised his English friend that the political disputes confined to 
parties in individual counties had “all resolved into one, and that with the 
mother-country. The stamp act... hath raised such a ferment among us 
that I know not when it will subside.” “Just complaints” must be answered 
by the law’s repeal, else Americans would consider themselves destined 
“to become the slaves of Great Britain by the Parliament’s making laws to 
deprive them of their property without their assent, by any kind of re- 
presentation.” They would then seek economic independence, which would 
hurt England. 

The congress to protest against the Stamp Act convened in New York 
on October 7, 1765, with two of the Delaware delegates, Rodney and 
McKean, in attendance. Their credentials were accepted, being evidence of 
no more informal an election than had occurred in New York or New 
Jersey. The third Delaware delegate, Jacob Kollock, did not attend. 

The date of the meeting was the thirty-seventh birthday of Delaware’s 
oldest delegate. “Caesar Rodney is the oddest looking man in the world,” 
John Adams was to write of him nine years later. “He is tall, thin and 
slender as a reed, pale; his face is not bigger than a large apple, yet there 
is sense and fire, spirit, wit, and humor in his countenance.’” A great part 
of Rodney’s sense, fire, and spirit were to be employed in the next two 
decades in Delaware’s cause, as this landed gentleman of eastern Kent 
served his state as speaker of its legislature, war governor, Congressman, 
and brigadier general of militia. Long suffering from a cancer which he — 
believed a trip to England would cure, Rodney chose instead to devote 
himself to public service and died from his malady in 1784, aged fifty-six.® 

_ The second Delaware delegate, Thomas McKean, was only thirty- 
one in 1765. Born in Chester County, Pennsylvania, the son of Scotch- 
Irish immigrants, he came to Delaware to study law at New Castle with 
a cousin, David Finney, and remained there to practice his profession and 
to win so much popular approval that he was chosen to fill many important 
state offices, among them those of member and speaker of the state legis- 
lature, and delegate to Congress, of which he became president. In 1774 

7 Quoted in Edmund C. Burnett, The Continental Congress (New York, 

1941), 28. 


8 See the sketch of Rodney in Ryden, Letters to and from Caesar Rodney, 
3-17. 
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he moved to Philadelphia and was soon chosen chief Justice of Pennsylvania 
and much later was thrice elected governor of that state. Even afcer 
moving to Philadelphia, he continued for some years to represent Dela- 
ware in Congress and to sit in its legislature.® 

In the Stamp Act Congress a contest for the chairmanship took place 
between Timothy Ruggles, a Massachusetts conservative, and James Otis, 
foremost early Massachusetts radical, Ruggles was elected, but according 
to John Adams “none supported Otis with more uniformity and decision 
than McKean and Rodney, of Delaware.’10 

McKean was appointed to a committee on the minutes and, with 
Thomas Lynch and James Otis, to a committee to prepare a petition to 
the House of Commons. After the Congress had agreed to oppose taxa- » 
tion without representation and recent restrictions on commerce, and had 
recorded their support of trial by jury and their loyalty to the king, they 
petitioned him and both houses of Parliament for a redress of their 
grievances,11 

Rodney and McKean supported these measures whole-heartedly, When 
Chairman Ruggles timidly refused to sign the petition, McKean, according 
to his own account “pressed him so hard that he at last said ‘it was against 
his consience, on which word I rung the change so loud, that a plain 
challenge was given by him and accepted, in the presence of the whole 
corps; but he departed the next morning before day, without an adieu 
to any of his brethren.”’2 

Rodney explained to his brother that he was “in an Assembly of the 
greatest Ability I ever Yet saw” and was awed by a talk of “Petitioning 
and addressing That august Body of the great Legislature of the Empire 
for Redress of Grievances,” at once setting “forth the Liberty We have, 
and ought to Enjoy, (as freeborn Englishmen) according to the British 
Constitution,” and yet avoiding “any Infringement of the prerogative of 
the Crown, and the Power of Parliament.”13 

The proceedings in New York were followed eagerly by at least 
a part of the people of Delaware. One of Rodney’s cousins in Sussex 
County wrote: “I do not know that Ever I was so desirous of seeing 
anything of a publick Nature as I have been to see the Petition and 
Memorial to the King and both houses of Parliament.” He wanted to 
Visit Rodney on the latter’s return “to have had my Curiosity Intirely gra- 
tified on such a Momentus Occasion, to wit, to see the mode the manner 
the Arguments and Remonstrances of that most Important Congress, in 
whose hands we have as it were Intrusted our Liberties.” The same cor- 


9 Dictionary of American Biography, XI, 79-81. . 

10 C. F. Adams, ed., Works of John Adams (Boston, 1856), X, 184, 

11 Niles, Principles, 162-168. 

12 McKean to Adams, Philadelphia, Aug. 20, 1813, Works of John Adams, 
X, 60-61. 

13° Ryden, Rodney Letters, 25-26. 
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respondent, John Rodney, of Lewes, wrote later that a repeal of the 
Stamp Act ‘would be perhaps the best piece of News that ever America 
was favoured with,” but the act’s enforcement “would certainly terminate 
in Our Ruin for the Consequence I apprehend would be, either to submit 
to that detestable Act, or to be Envolved in an open Rebellion, both of 
which is Shocking even to think of.” 

Delaware rejoiced in the spring of 1766 when it learned the Stamp 
Act had been repealed. A traveler wrote that New Castle “was illuminated 
on the joyful Occasion .. . and really made a pretty Appearance from 
the Water.”?° 

At an adjourned session of the Assembly, in May 1766, Rodney and 
McKean reported on the congress and received the approval of the legis- 
lature.1® This body had already undertaken some independent action. 
In the previous October it had appointed George Read, Charles Ridgely, 
and David Hall a committee to draw up resolutions “relative to the Liber- 
ties and Privileges of the Inhabitants of this Government and setting forth 
the Grievances the said Inhabitants Labour under from some late Acts 
of Parliament.’!7 These resolutions, approved by the Assembly in June, 
1766, by which date the Stamp Act had been repealed, declared that: (1) 
this government has “with the greatest Cheerfulness” contributed men and 
money to the king when requisitions were made; (2) its people are “entitled 
to all the inherent Rights and Liberties of his Majesty’s Subjects in Great 
Britain, or elsewhere”; (3) taxation by consent is a fundamentai British 
right, confirmed by the “Magna Charta” and various statutes; (4) this con- 
sent can only be given by the colonial legislatures; (5) “Trial by Jury... 
is the Interest and invaluable Right of every British Subject in these Col- 
onies”; (6) the extension of Admiralty Court jurisdiction is subversive of 
the rights of colonists; and (7) the people have “Hearts filled with the 
utmost Respect and Gratitude to his Majesty,” are zealous in his service, 
“and bear the truest Allegiance to his Person.”8 

These sharp criticisms were accompanied by an address of thanks to 
the King for the repeal of the Stamp Act. McKean had moved this address, 
and he and Rodney formed a committee to write it, together with George 
Read.!® 

_ The document was forwarded through Delaware’s London agent, 
Dennys DeBerdt, and Lord Shelburne, Secretary of State, to the King. 


14 Ibid., 26-27. 

15 George E. Hastings, Life and Works of Francis Hopkinson (Chicago, 
1926), 128. 

16 House Minutes, May 27, 1766, pp. 34-41. They were later allowed £140 
for their services. Ibid., June 2, 1766, p. 51. 

17 Ibid., Oct. 23, 1765, p. 10. 

18 Ibid., June 3, 1766, pp. 54-55. 

19 Ibid., May 30, 1766, p. 50. Both McKean and Read were then thirty-two 
years old, while Rodney was thirty-seven. 
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“The King was so well pleased with it,’ DeBerdt informed the Assembly, 
“that he read it over twice.”2° And well George III might have been 
pleased, for the address was loaded with such saccharine phrases as, “the 
Clouds . . . are dissipated,” “Hearts are animated,” and “Affection is un- 
bounded” for “the best of Kings” from “the most loyal Subjects.”?! Pas- 
sage of the Declaratory Act, asserting Parliament’s power to “bind the 
colonies and people of America . . . in all cases whatsoever,” seems to 
have been overlooked in the general rejoicing. 


THE TownsHEeNp Douttes 


The successful young authors of the petition were appointed and re- 
appointed a committee of correspondence to communicate with agent 
DeBerdt who was rewarded for his efforts with a piece of plate.*? This 
combination of McKean, Rodney, and Read was to be used again very 
soon. In 1767, the revenue problem still remaining unsolved, Parliament 
passed the Townshend Acts, laying duties on certain imports, including tea. 
Consequently, when the Assembly met in the following year, McKean 
recommended an inquiry into “how far the Inhabitants . . . are affected 
by the Operation of” these acts.28 

Three days later the house unanimously approved resolutions declur- 
ing that the Townshend Acts deprived the colonists “of the exclusive 
Right of Taxing themselves” and thus were subversive of the Assembly’s 
“natural, constitutional and just Rights and Privileges,” and “pernicious 
to American freedom,” and ordering a second petition to the king, which 
was framed by McKean, Read, and Rodney.** This, while acknowledging 
“all possible obligations” and “all due Subordination” to the “most gra- 
cious Sovereign,” in the usual turgid style, expressed sorrow at New York’s 
loss “of her Legislative Authority,” and at the Townshend duties. Al- 
though Parliament is “confessedly the wisest and greatest Assembly upon 
Earth, our Fellow-Subjects of Great Britain cannot represent us.” “When 
it is considered,” the petition cleverly added, “that your Majesty has a 
Negative upon our Laws, and the sole Execution of them, that our Gov- 
ernor is only during your Royal Pleasure, and all Honors and Distinctions 
are derived from the Crown, it is humbly hoped that the Dependance of 
this Colony on the Mother Country will appear to be sufficiently se- 
cured.”*> On the same day a letter was sent by the Assembly’s speaker, 


20 Ibid., Oct. 26, 1767, p. 121. 

21 Ibid., June 5, 1766, pp. 59-61. 

22 Ibid., June 5, 1766, p. 61; June 6, 1766, p- 65; Nov. 1, 1766, p. 106; 
Oct. 24, 1769, p. 234, 

23 Ibid., Oct. 21, 1768, p. 156. 

24 Ibid., Oct. 24, 1768, pp. 157-158. 

25 Ibid., Oct. 27, 1768, pp. 166-170. 
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John Vining, to Peyton Randolph, speaker of the Virginia House of 
Burgesses, telling of Delaware’s action. Randolph had written on May 9, 
1768, asking that Delaware join Virginia in petitioning for repeal of the 
Townshend Act. Vining gave assurance of Delaware’s “Intentions of co- 
operating . . . in prudent Measures” and of their earnest “desire to keep 
up a Correspondence” with the Virginia legislature.”° 

Not the words of petitions but the action of non-importation associa- 
tions made the colonial point of view felt effectively in England. No boy- 
cott agreements had been entered into in Delaware, because, according 
to George Read, “we had no traders among us who imported goods from 
Great Britain, except in very small quantities and in vessels belonging to 
Philadelphia, which was sufficiently guarded by the agreement of her own 
citizens.” Read, who. had read law in Philadelphia and had many friends 
among the merchants there, addressed an appeal to the people of lower 
New Castle County to maintain their “natural connection” to Philadelpnia, 
for some of its merchants, complaining that Maryland’s non-importation 
agreement was less inclusive than Pennsylvania’s, threatened to dissolve the 
association lest Baltimore capture their trade. The people of upper New 
Castle, Read wrote, especially those of Wilmington, New Castle, Christiana, 
Newark, Newport, and Hamburg Landing, had “resolved to support the 
Philadelphia agreement.”?* 


The text of such an agreement as Read desired is extant, dated August 
17, 1769; it provided that no goods were to be imported contrary to the 
“spirit and intention” of the pact of the Philadelphia merchants, that any- 
one in the British dominions who imported articles contrary to this pact 
was to be blacklisted, and that any signer violating the agreement was to 
“have his name published in the public news-papers as a betrayer of the 
civil rights of America, and be forever deemed infamous, and a betrayer 
of his country.”?8 

Within a year more stringent regulations for enforcement of the 
agreement were adopted at a meeting at Christiana of representatives of 
several New Castle County towns. Two persons in each town were ap- 
pointed “a committee of inspection to watch the trade.” They examined 
goods brought into Delaware and reported the sale of embargoed goods 
to a general committee which determined further action. Generally vio- 
lators were made to appear in person before the general committee, of 
which Read was chairman, and were required to make a public declaration 
of regret for their actions, promise they would not repeat them, and pay 
the proceeds for the sale of these goods to a fund for the poor of the 
county.?9 


26 Ibid., Oct. 27, 1768, pp. 179-182. 

27 Undated letter in Read, Read, 80-82. 
28 Ibid., 82. 

29 Ibid., 83. - 
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The passage of another set of resolutions by the Assembly was occa- 
sioned in 1769 by the arrival of a letter from Virginia’s Burgesses enclos- 
ing a set of resolutions presented to them by Washington and written by 
George Mason.?° Delaware’s Assembly declared the sole right of taxa- 
tion was vested in them, the people might petition their king and could join 
with other colonies in doing so, trials for crimes committed in Delaware 
by residents should be heard here, and the king should be asked to save 
his subjects from the fear of being carried overseas for trial. Such a peti- 
tion was immediately presented and approved.*1 

In 1770, in deference to colonial protests, all the Townshend duties 
except the tea tax were repealed, and friction between this colony and 
the mother country decreased somewhat, in spite of such incidents in 
other colonies as the Boston Massacre (1770) and the Gaspee affair (1772). 
But early in 1773 the mismanaged and boycotted East India Company 
was given special favors, including monopoly of the tea trade with America, 
to restore its dwindling fortunes. This action re-enforced the efforts of 
Massachusetts and Virginia radicals to keep the colonies from slipping 
into an easy compliance with Parliament. After communications were re- 
ceived from Massachusetts and Virginia,?? a committee of correspondence 
was appointed on October 23, 1773, by the Assembly. The usual trium- 
virate, Read, Rodney, and McKean, formed the committee, together with 
two less ardent politicians. These were a Scotch-Irish physician, John 
McKinly, who was later elected first president of Delaware and was so 
doubtful a patriot that some did not wish to save him from the hands of 
the British. by whom he was captured, and Thomas Robinson, of Susséx 
County, later Delaware’s most prominent Tory.?8 


INDEPENDENCE 


No truly revolutionary action occurred in Delaware until 1774, when 
the Coercive Acts, especially the Boston Port Bill, punishing Boston for 
the Tea Party, became known. Then mass meetings were held at each 
county seat, the similarity of the resolutions adopted thereat betraying a 
certain amount of planning behind the scenes. These resolutions called 
the Boston Port Bill “unconstitutional” and “dangerous to the liberties of 
the British colonies,” recommended a collection for the poor of Boston, 
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set up a committee of correspondence for each county, and asked the 
speaker of the Assembly to call the members together for the purpose 
of choosing delegates to a Continental Congress. Speaker Rodney was 
asked to take this action, which constitutionally he had no right to do, 
since it was thought improbable Governor John Penn would call a special 
session, he having refused to do so in Pennsylvania.** 

Rodney, one of the instigators of the resolutions, of course did as re- 
quested, and the assemblymen convened at an unofficial meeting in New 
Castle in August, 1774. Read, Rodney, and McKean were elected deie- 
gates to Congress and were ordered to pledge allegiance to the king, claim 
for the Assembly the sole right of taxing, forbid the carrying of Dela- 
wareans abroad for trial, condemn the Boston Port Act, seek intercolonial 
cooperation, and arrange an embargo on imports and exports from Great 
Britain.*® 

These delegates participated in the First Continental Congress in 
Philadelphia, at which were drafted a petition to the king and an associa- 
tion to boycott imports from Britain. The Assembly heard a report from 
the delegates, who were all members of the Assembly also, on March 15 
and the next day reappointed them to the Second Congress.*° 

Formal resolutions and instructions are ordinarily a dull subject of 
study, but those relating to Delaware’s representation in the early Conti- 
nental Congress provide an interesting exhibit of that “radical change in 
the principles, opinions, sentiments, and affections of the people,” which 
according to John Adams “was the real American Revolution.”** ‘The 
reappointed delegates were instructed in March, 1775, to avoid “everything 
disrespectful or offensive to our most gracious Sovereign,” and to look 
toward the reestablishment of relations between the colonies and Great 
Britain on a constitutional basis. At the same time they were instructed 
to insist on an equal voice for each colony in the deliberations of Congress.#8 

When fighting broke out in Massachusetts in the spring of 1775, the 
Delaware Assembly agreed to bear its share of the expense of a continental 
army, and consequently when new instructions were issued to the delegates 
to Congress—still Read, Rodney, and McKean—an order to join with 
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the representatives of the other colonies in military preparations was added 
to the old admonition to seek reconciliation with England and an equal 
vote with other colonies.?9 

These were the instructions of Delaware’s delegates when on June 7, 
1776, Richard Henry Lee moved in Congress “that these United Colonies 
are, and of right ought to be free and independent States . . . absolved from 
all allegiance to the British Crown.” Because of the restrictive instructions 
of many delegates, including Delaware’s, consideration of this resolution 
was postponed to July 1. “It appearing in the course of these debates,” 
wrote Jefferson, that Delaware and five other colonies “were not yet 
matured for falling from the parent stem, but that they were fast advancing 
to that state, it was thought most prudent to wait a while for them.’4° 

The maturing process was now moving rapidly. With Rodney in 
the chair and McKean in attendance, new instructions consisting of but 
two sentences were voted on June 15 by the Delaware Assembly. One 
sentence merely repeated the injunction to insist on an equal vote. The 
other sentence, however, was unprecedented, for, omitting all reference 
to reconciliation and peace, it ordered the delegates to concur with those 
from other colonies “in forming . .. compacts... , concluding .. . 
treaties... . , and in adopting such other measures as shall be judged 
necessary for promoting the liberty, safety, and interests of America. . .’41 

Obviously this was intended to allow the delegates to follow their own 
desires in voting on Lee’s resolution. And so they did. “McKean has 
returned from the Lower Counties with Full Powers,” exulted John 
Adams.#? On July 1 when Lee’s resolution was brought before Congress 
again, McKean supported it and Read opposed, thus splitting Delaware’s 
vote. McKean, years later, wrote that he sent an express to Rodney, then 
at his home near Dover, to inform the latter of the urgent need of his 
presence in Congress to break the tie. Rodney immediately hastened on 
horseback to Philadelphia “tho detained by Thunder and Rain,” arriving 
on July 2, in time to join McKean in casting Delaware’s vote for inde- 
pendence.** The ailing Rodney’s ride, which made possible a unanimous 
vote of the states in Congress in favor of independence, has become as 
famous in Delaware history as Revere’s ride in Massachusetts history, 
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although the latter has been better publicized in the nation at large. When 
the formal signing of the Declaration began at a later date, George Read 
cast aside his scruples and joined Rodney: in signing the document, Mc- 
Kean’s signature being affixed later.** 


Tue DELAWARE STATE 


Delaware had, however, declared her own independence of Britain 
before July of 1776. On May ro of the same year Congress had re- 
commended to each state “where no government sufficient to the exigencies 
of their affairs have been hitherto established, to adopt such government 
as shall, in the opinion of the representatives of the people, best conduce 
to the happiness and safety of their constituents in particular; and America 
in general.’’*° 

Five days later a preamble was added to this resolution to the effect 
that “it appears absolutely irreconcileable to reason and good Conscience, 
for the people of these colonies now to take the oaths and affirmations 
necessary for the support of any government under the crown of Great 
Britain, and it is necessary that the exercise of every kind of authority 
under the said crown should be totally suppressed, and all the powers 
of government exerted, under the authority of the people of the colonies.”*° 

When this resolution was made known in Delaware it provoked a 
flurry of petitioning and counter-petitioning the assemblymen. Some argued 
that the colonial Assembly must be abandoned and a new system of gov- 
ernment developed. Others argued that the present form of government 
should be retained, deeming it adaptable enough to serve in any situation 
and arguing that chaos might result from any change. Undoubtedly many 
of these people felt that a change in the government might occasion a 
social and political upheaval, leaving the government in the control of 
other groups of the inhabitants, particularly the owners of small farms 
and the newly-migrated Scotch-Irish element.47 McKean, Caesar Rodney, 
his erratic younger brother Thomas, and John Haslet, a militia officer 
who was to die a patriot’s death at Princeton, vigorously supported Con- 
gress’ recommendation, and their cause was successful. On June 14, Mc- 
Kean, after a hurried trip from Philadelphia to New Castle, personally 
presented the resolution of Congress to the Delaware Assembly, which on 
the next day suspended government under the Crown and directed all 
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officers to continue in their duties in the name of the three counties until 
a new frame of government was drawn Ops 

As a result, June 1 5, 1776, is the real birthdate of the State of Del- 
aware. The Assembly’s resolution of that day ended Delaware’s status 
as a colonial dependent of Great Britain and made of the three small 
counties an independent state. Through the summer of 1776, until the 
adoption of the first state constitution on September 20, Delaware was 
tuled by a de facto “Government of the Counties of New Castle, Kent 
and Sussex upon Delaware.”49 This de facto government showed little 
change from the colonial government, aside from the Assembly’s assumption 
of complete authority, the governor having been displaced,®° and no submis- 
sion to any extra-state authority being recognized.®1 

In July the assemblymen met at Speaker Rodney’s call and decided that 
a constitutional convention of ten delegates from each county should be 
chosen by the people. “After a hotly-contested election, this convention 
duly met and prepared a constitution providing for a bicameral legislature 
and a president chosen by it for a three-year term and advised by a privy 
council of four. It is important to note that this constitution, by which 
Delaware was to be governed for sixteen years, was the first to be written 
by any state through a device now generally considered correct, the elec- 
tion of a special convention for that purpose,®*”? and that the convention’s 
action was final, the constitution being made effective by the election of 
legislators that fall, in accordance with its terms, without any opportunity 
being accorded the voters of the state specifically to record their approval 
of it. 


Divipep LoyALtirs 


From 1776 to 1781 Delaware was constitutionally an independent 
nation allied in war against Great Britain with twelve other former 
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colonies. For eight years after 1781 this. wartime alliance was made 
into a closer bond by the Articles of Confederation, loosely leaguing the 
allied states. The chief problems of the Delaware government in the first 
of these periods were those involved in making effective its new political 
organization and in maintaining cooperation with the other states in the 
face of a common enemy.** 


One problem that bothered the new state government was the lack of 
unanimity in support of the Revolutionary cause. The moderation and 
essential conservatism of the central and southern parts of the state, removed 
from the ways of travelers and the paths of new ideas, fostered a certain 
changeless loyalty to the old order, which, in its quietest aspects, irritated 
the more radical patriots.** Investigations carried on by committees of 
inspection®» were not sufficiently effective to prevent an armed insurrec- 
tion in Sussex County in the spring of 1776. The militia were called out 
and an investigation ordered, but continental troops quelled the outbreak.*® 
To some Delawareans, George Read for one, this action by an out-of-state 
authority seemed to do more harm than good.** In February, 1777, the 
General Assembly ordered the death penalty for active Tories; in April 
Congress was alarmed by “the spirit of Toryism” in Sussex County and in 
near-by parts of Maryland.** A committee ordered by the Assembly to 
investigate this situation found “criminal Intercourse” with the British 
widespread and “a considerable Part” of the people of Sussex “unfriendly 
and disaffected to the present Constitution of Government in this State, 
and to the independency of the United States in general.”*® Continental 
troops were again sent to Sussex, to be joined there by militia, and some 
suspected loyalists were removed from the state. The British capture of 
Philadelphia in the fall of 1777 increased the danger of the situation, but 
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had also its advantages to the cause of revolution since it drove the patriots 
to greater exertion. 

The prevention of commerce with the enemy naturally required con- 
siderable care in Delaware, considering the length of its coastline and the 
fact that the ocean and the bay were controlled by the British, as well as 
the river itself during their occupation of Philadelphia. A law was passed 
to confiscate the goods of those found dealing with the enemy,® but a 
suggestion of Congress that capital punishment be applied was ignored. 
Tardily, in 1782, the Assembly sought to plug a loophole in the earlier 
law by preventing vessels from falling into the hands of the enemy through 
collusion.® 

Caesar Rodney, as militia commander and chief executive of Del- 
aware, led the struggle against loyalism with such success that Thomas Mc- 
Kean wrote his wife, “the Inhabitants of Delaware are said to be on the 
verge of a total Revolution to Whiggism.”6? A Jaw was enacted in Junie, 
1778, confiscating the estates of forty-six specified Tories, as well as of 
all others who had aided the British and did not ask pardon before August 
1, 1778. Another law, called the Test Act, established an oath of al- 
legiance to the revolutionary government to be taken by all male whites, 
thus testing their politica] opinions. Those refusing to take the oath could 
not vote, hold office, or serve as jurymen.** The Test Act was repealed 
in 1788, ostensibly to enfranchise the Quakers,® and a year later political 
privileges were restored to the refugee loyalists who had drifted back to 
the state. 

Though there were many loyalists in Delaware, the number seemed 
even larger than it was because of the moderation and conservatism of the 
people. Rodney’s leadership routed some of the official apathy and in- 
decision, and although by no means all, and perhaps not a majority of 
Delawareans were converted to “Whiggism,” still through the middle years 
of the Revolution a Whig group directed state policy. 

The record of Delaware’s troops in the Revolution is a glorious tale, 
but since their achievements were largely far beyond the bounds of 
the state, their activities play little part in its domestic history. Delaware’s 
first contribution to the Continental Army was a battalion, also called 
a regiment, commanded by Col. John Haslet and raised at the begin- 
ning of 1776. Later that year a second regiment under Col. Samuel 
Patterson was sent to New Jersey to join the “flying camp,” a group 
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of soldiers with short enlistments who were delegated to form a highly 
mobile band to protect the middle states. Provision was made for a 
third battalion, to be commanded by Samuel West, in September, 1776, 
but this seems never to have entered continental service. During the fall 
was begun the organization of a battalion to serve to the end of the war— 
all earlier enlistments expired in 1776—which was to be commanded by 
Haslet. Since he was killed at Princeton, David Hall was substituted and 
led the battalion till he was wounded at Germantown. A small but gallant 
remnant of this unit served throughout the war and was disbanded at 
Christiana in October, 1783.°° Another regiment, commanded by Henry 
Neill, passed three months in uneventful service in Kent County, Mary- 
Jand, in 1780.67 Units of the militia were called out at various times to 
suppress loyalism and trade with the enemy and to repel the British match 
across Jersey in 1776 and the advance from the Chesapeake in 1777. Del- 
aware also made modest efforts to keep the Delaware Bay and River open 
to navigation by providing armed ships commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Charles Pope.*®8 . 

Delaware’s soldiers in Continental service were not drafted, but were 
volunteers, stimulated often by the offer of a bounty for enlisting, the 
amount of which tended to increase as the war went on.® They were 
clothed by an official appointed by the General Assembly."° Officers were 
promised half-pay for life, while the widows of those who died in the 
service were to be pensioned. 


McKinty To RopNnNEy 


The first General Assembly chosen under the Constitution of 1776 
did not immediately select a chief executive but instead appointed a Council 
of Safety. to guide the state during the legislature’s December adjourn- 
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ment. Delegates to Congress were, however, chosen at once. Read 
was reelected, but Rodney and McKean were replaced by the penman 
of the Revolution, John Dickinson, and John Evans, of Newark—a change 
indicating the conservative character of this Assembly, which was thus 
returning the only delegate who had the previous summer opposed inde- 
pendence and dropping the two who had favored it. After the Assembly’s 
injudicious action in thus ignoring two ardent patriots, Delaware was 
left unrepresented in Congress for some months, for Read, as speaker 
of the Legislative Council, the upper house of the General Assembly, 
was too busy to attend Congress frequently, and Evans and Dickinson re- 
fused, pleading illness.7* As substitutes for Evans and Dickinson, the As- 
sembly chose James Sykes, a Kent County officeholder, and Nicholas Van 
Dyke, New Castle lawyer, without immediately improving the problem 
of representation. When Sykes finally arrived in Congress, he found him- 
self ill at ease and out of place. “I am by no means fit for my task,” he 
wrote to Read. “I am in a most disagreeable situation, a stranger to every 
person, unable to speak my sentiments in Congress, and no colleague to 
confer with on any subject that may concern our State.”74 In two weeks 
the awed delegate came home, never to return. . 

The same Assembly which had made such a poor choice of Congress- 
men finally chose a president for the state in F ebruary, 1777, and in this 
choice they showed no better judgment. Their choice was John McKinly, 
a Wilmington physician and militia officer said to have been “a mere patch 
on the back” of George Read. The dominant faction probably supported 
him because his moderate views made him acceptable to the Kent and 
Sussex conservatives, while for his ancestry and his religion he had some 
appeal to the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians of New Castle County.” 

McKinly’s administration was brief, for when in September, P77 tue 
British Army landed on Elk Creek and, advancing on Philadelphia, drove 
back an advance guard of Americans at Cooch’s Bridge—the only real 
skirmish of the war on Delaware soil—and defeated Washington near 
Chadd’s Ford on the Brandywine, it sent a detachment to Wilmington 
which surprised the president and carried him away captive, together with 
many of the public accounts.” 
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According to the state constitution, the president’s powers in the event 
of his “death inability, or absence from the State” devolved upon the pres- 
ident of the Legislative Council, but George Read, who held this pvst, 
was at Congress, cut off from Delaware by the British occupation of Wilm- 
ington and Philadelphia. Until he could complete a hazardous journey 
home through New Jersey and then across the Delaware, in the course of 
which he avoided capture only by the good fortune of not being recognized 
by British sailors who challenged his party on the river,’7 Thomas Mc- 
Kean, speaker of the lower chamber, the House of Assembly, exerted him- 
self valiantly as acting president, though hunted by the British and facing 
many other problems in a state “without a head, without a shilling.”7§ 

The elections of October, 1777, were among the oddest in Delaware’s 
history. No returns were presented from Sussex, where the radicals, 
shouting of Toryism, drove the conservatives from Lewes “with a great 
show of arms.” New Castle town was so exposed to the British fleet 
that elections in the northernmost county were held in Newark. A radical 
slate of legislators elected there faced moderates chosen in Kent, with an 
impasse resulting so that the legislature's first meeting broke up without 
an act being passed. New elections in Sussex returned radicals, but moder- 
ates, through holdovers, controlled the upper house, and the legislature 
remained ineffective.*® A new election of delegates to Congress indicated 
the increasing radical strength, Van Dyke alone being reelected, and the 
champions of independence, McKean and Rodney, supplanting Sykes and 
Read.®° 

Radical strength in the lower house dominated another joint meeting 
of the General Assembly when in March, 1778, it proceeded to the choice 
of a new president, the imprisoned McKinly having “little prospect of 
exchange shortly,” and Vice-President Read asking to be relieved of his 
duties, “alone sufficient to employ the whole time of any individual.” By 
twenty votes out of twenty-four Caesar Rodney was chosen second pres- 
ident of Delaware.§' Because of this new office, he gave way next year 
in the Congressional delegation to John Dickinson, McKean and Van Dyke 
being reelected.8? 


THe ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION 


Before his Opposition to a declaration of independence had discredited 
him, this new delegate, John Dickinson, had been appointed in June, 
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1776, chairman of a committee of Congress to prepare a plan of union. 
Letters of Read, Rodney, and others prove the great importance they 
attached to this problem at the time,®* but the plan was not completed 
and submitted to the states until Novembei, 1777.°* Such confusion, 
incident to the British invasion, existed in Delaware at the time, that no 
official copy reached the executive in time for presentation to the General 
Assembly until the fall of 1778.85 By the summer of that year every 
state had ratified these Articles of Confederation except New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Maryland, and New Jersey joined the van months before 
Delaware took action. Recent investigation indicates that Maryland’s 
long. delay—until 1781—in approving the Articles was prompted by the 
interest of influential members of its citizenry in western land speculations 
unrecognized by the states, especially Virginia, which claimed these 
lands. Since the Articles provided that no state should be “deprived 
of territory for the benefit of the United States,” these speculators had 
little chance of getting their claims recognized, since they largely came 
from states having no claim to the lands in question, and certainly Virginia 
would favor its own landgrabbers rather than non- Virginians. Consequently 
they hoped to delay ratification of the Articles until the objectionable 
clause was omitted or Virginia relinquished its vast western claims.8¢ 

The headquarters of these land speculators was Philadelphia, and since 
that city was the focus of Delaware’s mercantile interests, it would have 
been strange had Delaware, with no land claims itself, not supported the 
speculators. Indeed, Samuel Wharton, the speculators’ leading lobbyist,$7 
served as a delegate to Congress from Delaware in 1782 and largely occupied 
himself with the problem of claims to western lands. A Philadelphian, he 
was elected to Congress largely through the influence of his bosom friend, 
George Read.’ James Madison had written of the “intrigues” of the 
citizens of Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Maryland, who were 
“interested in the claims of the land companies,” 

In a letter of March, 1778, to McKean, Read expressed his doubt of 
the wisdom of that clause in the Articles which denied the federation power 
to deprive states of territory. Bounds, he felt, must be put to their claims 
so that all the states could share land not already ceded by the Indians to 
the king, adding that the income from this land would pay the war debt 
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and that the small states should not be assessed to protect the ungranted, 
limitless expanse of the large states.°° McKean, answering that a state 
grown too large would divide of its own choice and that Delaware could 
apply for western townships for her soldiers, favored immediate ratifica- 
tion.*4 

The irritation arising in other states by January, 1779, at the delay in 
ratifying the Articles, was expressed by a New Hampshire delegate, who 
wrote: “All the States are represented [in Congress]. I wish I could 
say they were Confederated, but our Froward Sister M[aryland] and her 
little Crooked Neighbour [Delaware] still stand out.” 

Toward the end of January a committee of the Legislative Council 
composed of Read, Richard Bassett, wealthy landholder, future governor 
and, with Read, first U. S. Senator, and John Clowes, whom Read had 
once called “the Wilkes or McDougal of Sussex,” reported on the Articles.°* 
Read probably wrote the report and three of the four resolutions based on 
it, for they resemble his earlier comments to McKean. These resolutions 
asked for limitation of the boundaries of states claiming to extend to the 
Mississippi or beyond, for a share for Delaware of western lands ungranted 
at the beginning of the Revolution, and for the settlement of controversies 
regarding private land rights to Delaware soil in Delaware courts.°* The 
General Assembly then decided that although the Articles were “in divers 
respects unequal” and disadvantageous to Delaware, yet “the interest of 
particular states ought to be postponed to the general good of the union,” 
with the hope “that the candor and justice of the several states will, in 
due time, remove, as far as possible, the objectionable parts,” and there- 
fore the delegates to Congress were ordered to sign the Articles of Con- 
federation.*° McKean signed for Delaware on February 22, thus complet- 
ing official ratification, and Dickinson and Van Dyke, late arrivais at Con- 
gress, added their signatures on May 5, 1779.°° 

Congress filed the resolutions of Delaware on February 29, providing 
that this filing should “nevef be considered as admitting any claim... set 
up or intended to be set up.” New Jersey, Maryland, and Delaware in 
vain opposed this provision, obviously intended to foil any stratagem by 
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which the three dissident small states could gain a foothold for an attack 
on the ownership and control of the western lands.97 Maryland held out 
alone against the Articles until 1781, when upon her acceptance they be- 
came the basis of a confederation of united states of which Delaware 
was one. 


FACTIONAL QUARRELS 


Local politics in Delaware in the 1780’s involved an almost continuous 
political feud between two factions, never well enough organized to be 
called parties. British invasion had forced into prominence the most 
radical leaders in the state, those who most ardently supported a severance 
of the old ties. But after Philadelphia was abandoned by the enemy, 
more conservative leadership began to prevail. Consequently when 
‘Caesar Rodney’s term as president of Delaware expired, John Dickinson, 
who had opposed the Declaration of Independence, was elected to succecd 
him.®°8 As chief executive Rodney had distinguished himself by his active 
support of the war and his close cooperation with Congress. Dickinson’s 
short term gave the erstwhile “penman of the Revolution” opportunity to 
display his interest in issues broader than the narrow bounds of Delaware 
and, by means of long messages to the General Assembly, to attempt. to as- 
sume a real legislative leadership.®® Born in Maryland, trained for the law 
in England, long resident in Pennsylvania, merchant and political philo- 
sopher, Dickinson had more than a merely local view. ‘This he had ex- 
pressed when a delegate to Congress in 1779 in a letter to Rodney: “I am 
bound to prefer the general Interests of the Confederacy to the partial 
Interests of Constituent Members, how many soever they be, & however 
respectable and meritorious. . .”10 

The increasingly conservative tendency in Delaware politics was again 
exhibited in the election of delegates to Congress in 1782, when Thomas 
McKean, Caesar Rodney, Philemon Dickinson, and Samuel Wharton were 
chosen.t_ This was indeed the strangest aggregation of delegates ever to 


97 Journals, XIII, 236-237. 

98 Since Rodney had been elected president on March 31, 1778, and his 
successor, Dickinson, was not chosen until November 6, 1781, Rodney’s term 
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100 Ryden, Rodney Letters, 301. 
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mendation to this effect by President Dickinson, who pointed out that inasmuch 
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represent Delaware—only one of them, Rodney, being a resident of Del- 
aware, and he fast declining in physical vigor. McKean had been re- 
presenting Delaware for years,? but long ago he had moved to Pennsy]- 
vania, and he was now chiefly interested in that state’s affairs. Philemon 
Dickinson, the president’s brother, though a landholder in Delaware, was 
a resident of New Jersey, and Samuel. Wharton was a Philadelphia mer- 
chant and an old friend of John Dickinson and George Read. The in- 
terests of the mercantile and landed aristocracy of Delaware transcended 
state boundaries, so when their moderate opinions prevailed in Delaware, 
it was natural that they sought dependable men of like mind to represent 
them and cared little where such men might reside. 

Delawareans of this class found it inconvenient to attend Congress, 
and for long periods this state had been unrepresented there. In some 
ways the state legislature was a more powerful and effective body than 
Congress and therefore won the interest of the able politicians. Further- 
more, Congressmen were paid by the state which sent them, and Delaware 
had been very slow in recompensing its delegates. Nicholas Van Dyke, 
who was a delegate from 1777 to 1782, wished to be rid of this obligation, 
but yet, “I cannot reconcile it to my Concience,” he wrote a friend, *‘to 
retreat until this War ends, unless my Place could be filled by a better 
Hand. Such in our State do not incline to serve. . . They prefer their 
own Ease & Interest to the Promotion of the Good of their Country.” 
Madison suggested that Delaware chose interested men from out of state as 
its delegates to avoid the expense of paying them.+! 

Whether because of physical proximity, which enabled frequent at- 
tendance at Congress, wealth, which supported it, patriotic zeal, which 
encouraged it, or personal interest, which demanded it, this strange delega- 
tion, excepting only Caesar Rodney, the sole Delaware resident in it, 
gave the state a more regular representation than it had been accustomed 
to. But in spite of long and detailed instructions advising these men in 
the case of “doubts or difficulties” to “communicate them fully to the 
President of this State,” so that he might consider asking the legislature 
for further directions, the election was not popular.’ Dr. Henry Latimer, 
a Scotch-trained physician and later a Senator, declared “that the appoint- 
ment was made after he left the assembly and that he should not have 
voted for” Dickinson and Wharton, “that the appointment was very Sur- 
prizing and Especially the Latter.”® Wharton was attacked in the Phila- 


2 McKean had indeed served as president of Congress from July 10 to Nov- 
ember 5, 1781. 

3 Van Dyke to McKean, February 14, 1781, McKean Papers, I, 43. His 
criticism was directed at John Dickinson and George Read, who had refused elec- 
tion to Congress on what McKean thought were weak excuses. 

4 Read, Read, 379-380n., quoting from Madison, Papers, Il, 801. 

§ Minutes of Council, 713, 715-717. 

6 Ryden, Rodney Letters, 432-433. 
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delphia papers because he had stayed in England until 1778. Finally he 
found it necessary to deny to the General Assembly that he had ever been 
a Tory and to insist that he had remained in England at the instigation of 
Franklin, to whom he had made regular reports.’ 

In 1783 state pride asserted itself and the legislature passed a resolu- 
tion prohibiting the election of non-residents as delegates. Wrote Timo- 
leon: “The disgrace of being represented in Congress by foreigners had... 
become so generally impressed upon every man of the least delicacy that 
it was now no difficult task to appoint residents of the state, instead of our 
delegates from abroad.”® Thus Rodney, the only delegate who had not 
attended Congress, was the only one to be reelected, and the remainder 
of the delegation consisted of three newcomers to Congress, Dr. James 
Tilton, the fiery democratic patriot and original of “Timoleon,” Eleazer 
McComb, merchant, banker, and state auditor, and Gunning Bedford, Jr., 
a young lawyer and Princeton graduate, who had been state attorney- 
general. Their attendance record was poor, though Congress finally had 
to pass a resolution to get rid of Tilton and Bedford, who insisted on 
staying after their term had expired,1° 

Meanwhile in January, 1783, John Dickinson announced to the assem- 
bly his election as governor of Pennsylvania and his resignation of the 
Delaware presidency. John Cook, a Kent farmer and tanner, speaker of 
the Legislative Council, who had been acting in Dickinson’s place since 
November, 1782, continued to do so until a new executive was chosen 
in February, 1783. The conservatives are said to have tried to secure 
the election of ex-President McKinly or Chief Justice William Killen, a 
Scotch-Irish immigrant who may have tutored the Dickinsons, but the 
hands of the radicals were strengthened by the successful conclusion of 
the war, and “an independent governor,” Nicholas Van Dyke, was chosen.1! 

A strict constructionist, Van Dyke presented a contrast as president 
to the more forceful Rodney and Dickinson. George Read decided tliat 
Delaware needed “more energy in all the parts and persons of government,” 
after he, at the request of Charles Thomson, secretary of Congress, had tried 
to persuade Van Dyke to take a more active leadership. The president 
refused, stating that an executive who attempted to use “a constructive or 
implied power” would meet with “disgust and much trouble.” 

By the fall of 1783 the conservative faction was again gaining strength 
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in Delaware, especially in New Castle, as many people who had previously 
refused to take the oath of loyalty, now, the fighting having long ago 
ceased, began to qualify and to vote. So close and bitter was the voting 
that the results were contested in Kent and Sussex, a new election for 
councillor being ordered in the latter county.1* A year later the radicals 
- won back their power, perhaps as a result of certain measures the other 
faction had taken, as, for example, the dismissal and replacement of many 
magistrates, largely on political grounds. ‘The year 1785 also saw the 
radicals victorious, though the conservatives carried Sussex for the first time 
since early in the Revolution.’® 

This change in Sussex foreshadowed the future trend in Delaware 
politics. The war was now several years in the past; the radicals who had 
seized control during that time and swung Delaware from its usual calm 
course were now deemed a bit bumptious, That they were often Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians diminished their prestige in the eyes of most Del- 
awareans of English stock, especially those in the two southern counties. 
Moderates and loyalists, too, now that the issue of the war was decided, 
were resuming political activity. 

In 1786 the more conservative faction won control of the lower house. 
Their strength was shown to some extent in the choice of delegates to 
Congress, Gunning Bedford, Sr., war veteran and brother-in-law of George 
Read,!® Nathaniel Mitchell, of Laurel, like Bedford later a Federalist gov- 
ernor, and Thomas Rodney being preferred over many other candidates, 
including three former Congressmen, Nicholas Van Dyke, John Patten, 
and William Peery.17 Van Dyke’s term as president had expired, so Thomas 
Collins, Kent landholder, of Belmont Hall, near Smyrna, militia officer, and 
brother-in-law of John Cook, was unanimously elected president, thus 
testifying to his popularity with all sides. 

Again in 1787 the conservatives were successful, but only after a holy 
contested election in Sussex. On the first return its representation had been 
divided between the two factions in order to avoid a pitched battle. New 
elections were soon ordered, and the polls were moved from Lewes, ho:ne 
of much of the radical strength, to a more central location in the interior. 


14 History of Dionysius, 39-41; Votes and Proceedings of the Legislative 
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Here the conservatives were victorious in an exciting election, concerning 
which stories are told of the influence of their armed bands, who, led 
by Nathaniel Mitchell and cursing all Irishmen and Presbyterians, wandered 
about the country near the polls to frighten the opposition.18 


THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


Such local turmoil contrasts markedly with the national unity which 
was being sought in 1787 not far north of New Castle County. The 
convention which sat at Philadelphia planning a new nation was the cul- 
minating one of a series of efforts designed to make an effective govern- 
ment of the league of states united by the Articles of Confederation. 

As early as 1781, the very year in which the Articles were adopted, 
Congress, hitherto dependent on the states for appropriations, asked for 
power to levy a five per cent ad valorem tariff on imports. Delaware agreed, 
but Rhode Island and Georgia were reluctant while Virginia changed her 
mind after originally complying, so the impost was never collected.1® 
Again in 1783, Congress asked for power to impose tariffs, coupling with 
this request another that each state should for twenty-five years establish 
revenues to pay its quota of an annual requisition of $1,500,000, these 
revenues to be separate from all other state. taxes. Delaware’s compliance 
was swift and, for a time, unique. Wrote Madison: “Delaware is the only 
one among those which have bestowed a consideration on it [the revenue 
plan] that has acceded in toto.”*° New York’s failure to agree to the 
tariff defeated Congress’ second effort to bolster its weak financial posi- 
tion.?2 

In 1784, to facilitate the negotiation of favorable commercial treaties, 
Congress sought for fifteen years a control over commerce, including the 
power to prohibit the import or export of goods carried in the vessel of 
a country not having a trade treaty with the United States, and the 
power to forbid foreigners from bringing into this country goods not 


18 History of Dionysius, 64-70, 74-79. Thomas Rodney to Jacob Broom, 
Poplar Grove, January 27, 1788, Brown Collection. Kearny, Mitchell, and Isaac 
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nues. All but New York accepted the tariff. Journals, XXXI, 518, 523. 
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produced in their native land or its colonies. Delaware’s action was slow, 
but in 1786 she granted this right to Congress. Still the Congress of the 
Confederation could never exercise this power, for too few of the other 
states joined Delaware in fully complying with the recommendation.?” 

In this dark hour, when Congress seemed powerless and the Con- 
federation appeared certain to be wrecked on the shoals of state sover- 
eignty, Virginia proposed a convention of all states to discuss the general 
condition of interstate commerce and to formulate desirable commercial 
legislation for submission to Congress. For this meeting Delaware chose 
five commissioners, whose distinction testifies to the importance attached 
to their mission. George Read, leader of the state bar, the state’s most 
influential politician, who had frequently refused other political posts on 
the plea of the demands of his business, accepted appointment to this con- 
vention. Richard Bassett, wealthy landholder of New Castle and Kent 
counties and of the Eastern Shore, and John Dickinson, back in Delaware 
once more, along with Jacob Broom, Wilmington manufacturer, and Gun- 
ning Bedford, Jr., prominent lawyer, completed the delegation.** 

Broom and Bedford did not go to Annapolis, where the convention 
met on September 11, 1786. Dickinson was chosen chairman of the meet- 
ing. Only five states were represented, and the delegates present, after 
three days of discussion, decided that more than power to regulate com- 
merce was needed to revive the government. Consequently this group 
sent Congress and the states a report recommending a convention to meet 
in Philadelphia on the second Monday in May, 1787, to consider all 
the ills of the Confederation.** 

George Read thought this proposed convention so important that he 
asked for the postponement of a session of the United States Court of 
Appeals for Admiralty Cases, of which he was a judge, so he could attend 
the General Assembly’s next meeting, explain the proceedings at Anna- 
polis, and urge the election of delegates to the Philadelphia Convention.”® 
The General Assembly approved the recommendation and passed the de- 
sired act, instructing its delegates to discuss “such alterations and further 
provisions, as may be necessary to render the Federal Constitution [anti- 
cipating the use of this title] adequate to the exigencies of the Union.” 
To this, Read added an important qualification: “So always and provided, 
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that such alterations or further provisions, or any of them, do not extend 
to that part of the fifth article of the confederation of the said states. . . 
which declares, that in determining questions in the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, each state shall have one vote.”?6 It was the support of 
this provision by the small states in the Constitutional Convention that 
secured them half a loaf; namely, an equal vote in the United States Senate, 
although they failed to secure it in the House of Representatives. 

The same members—Read, Dickinson, Bassett, Broom, and Bedford— 
were chosen to represent the state at the Philadelphia Convention as had 
been selected for Annapolis. Picture them when they arrive in Philadelphia 
in the summer of 1787, as they appear to William Pierce, a Georgia dele- 
gate. Read is fifty-four and bears with him an excellent reputation as a 
man of character and learning, but he is a tiresome orator with feeble 
voice and poor articulation. Dickinson, because of his renown 4s a writer 
and scholar, was paid “the greatest attention whenever he spoke.” But 
Pierce found him “an indifferent Speaker,” who labored “with an affected 
air of wisdom... to produce a trifle,” whose language was “irregular and 
incorrect” and whose “flourishes” were “like expiring flames, they iust 
show themselves and go out—no traces of them are left on the mind 
to chear or animate it.” Bassett was forty-two, “gentlemanly,” “a religious 
enthusiast,” “ a Man of plain sense,”—with “modesty enough to hold his 
Tongue.” Broom, the youngest Delaware delegate, was thirty-five, “a 
plain good Man, with some abilities, but nothing to render him conspicuous, 
silent in public, but chearful and conversible in private.” Bedford, then 
about forty and “very corpulent,” was “a bold and nervous Speaker,” with 
a very commanding and striking manner,” but “warm and impetuous 
in his temper, and precipitate in his judgment.””27 

The details of the convention of 1787 are too familiar and too in- 
volved to be recounted here. In general, the Delaware delegates favored 
a strong national government, as long as Delaware shared equally with 
the other states in the control of that government. To emphasize this 
last point Read reminded the convention that he and his colleagues were 
instructed—by a clause which he had written—to withdraw if the equal 
status of the states was altered.28 “The impetuous” Gunning Bedford 
lost his temper and spoke threateningly to the large states in defense of 
equal suffrage.?9 Acceptance of the eventual compromise of the bicameral 
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legislature was apparently not considered by the Delaware delegates to 


be inconsistent with their instructions. 

At the first assembly session after the convention had completed its 
task, President Collins presented the Constitution and recommended its 
consideration “as a subject of the most important consideration, involv- 
ing in its adoption not only our prosperity and felicity, but perhaps our 
national existence.”*° His plea was supported by four petitions with 171 
signatures urging the calling of a convention to ratify the Constitution.*! 


A resolution for this purpose was passed, and on November 26, 1787, 
each county chose ten delegates to the ratifying convention. The num- 
ber of delegates was the same as to the General Assembly, and, in- 
deed, in Sussex belated elections to the Assembly and Council were also 
held on November 26. In general, the radical faction carried New Casule, 
while the conservatives were victorious in Kent and Sussex. The defeated 
candidates in Sussex complained of unfair practices, but, though they 
memorialized the convention, they did not ask action, because they realized 
an investigation would only waste time since both factions favored the 
Constitution.® 

When the convention met in Dover on Monday, December 3, 1787, 
President Collins addressed it and presented a copy of the Constitution. 
Nothng is known of the discussion which took place; however, on Dec- 
ember 7, the Constitution was unanimously ratified, and Delaware was 
the first state to approve the new government.*? The death knell of the 
Confederation had been sounded—and in the small capital of one of the 
smallest of the states which had joined together in that confederation less 
than seven years earlier. 


’ 


The conservative group which had dominated Delaware for several 
years and had led her into the new government soon secured the election 
of George Read and Richard Bassett to the United States Senate and 
of John Vining to the House of Representatives. It is significant that the 
new government was considered important enough to be worth the time 
of three of Delaware’s most eminent men, at least some of whom had 
refused to serve the Confederation. They recognized the value of a 
strong union; Delaware’s small size made thoughtful men of all factions 
aware of its weakness and thus fostered nationalism. So, from amidst 
an election victory of his opponents, Dr. James Tilton, a leader of the 
radical faction, the Republican party-to-be, surveyed the future under 
the new government with much hope: 
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“Although every other means under Providence should fail us, we 
hope at least to derive some consolation from the New Federal Constitu- 
tion. From hence we may expect some standing institutions to walk by. 
Fraudulent retrospective laws will be no more ... And although it should 
be long, before Virtue shall become triumphant over Vice, good men will 


nevertheless be more out of the reach and power of unjust and wicked 
oppressors than Heretofore.’’?4 
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CHAPTER 6 


Party Battles, 1789-1850 


By John A. Munroe 


a 


The continuity of conservative policy in Delaware which was evi- 
denced by the first election to what was then called the new Congress 
Was to remain typical of the political life of the first state. In the partisan 
struggles of the new nation, Delaware is customarily found on the con- 
' servative side, whether that be Federalist or Whig, Democratic or Repub- 
lican. Most particularly is this true in elections to positions in the state 
government. The character of Delaware legislatures is indicated by the 
fact that in the sixty-one years to be covered in this chapter, only once 
did the General Assembly send a Democratic-Republican to the United 
States Senate rather than a Federalist, while the Whigs took every sena- 
torial election after they had organized as a party until James A. Bayard, 
a Democrat, was elected in 1851, by which time the Democrats had 
changed in many ways from the party of Andrew Jackson. 

Delaware’s conservatism was so pronounced in comparison with the 
nation as a whole that its Congressional delegates usually found them- 
selves on the minority side of the aisle, with the notable exception of the 
1790's, when the Federalist party was dominant. The present lack of 
monographic studies of Delaware politics in this period precludes any 
attempt at a definitive explanation of its conservatism. Obvious factors, 
however, in producing it are (1) the absence of any cities with large 
working-class populations, and (2) the absence of a frontier. Thus neither 
the urban radicalism of the eastern seaboard nor the agrarian radicalism 
of the West could be expected to find a large following in Delaware. 
Indeed this state remained as Virginia might have been had the Old Dom- 
inion never expanded beyond the tidewater counties, or like a Maryland 
confined to St. Mary’s and the Eastern Shore. Neither Jackson nor Van 
Buren—insofar as they typified frontier and seaboard reform movements 
Tespectively—could arouse much enthusiasm in Delaware. 

One word of caution—the most important factor in the politics of 
such a small area as this is usually the desire for office and whatever 
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power, prestige, and profits the achievement of this desire may make 
possible. Petty as this motivation may seem, it is usually more potent 
than larger national issues. With it is confused all the eternal strivings 
of “outs” against “ins,” of the “have-nots” of state jobs against the “haves.” 
Here intrude also the problems which in the previous chapter were 
referred to as personalist—i.e., personal feuds and the dominance exerted 
by certain natural leaders or artful contrivers. Here too arise family 
rivalries—perhaps in no other state so important as in Delaware, where 
the historian must also be a genealogist. Dare he neglect, for instance, 
to note that Senator William Hill Wells was the son-in-law of General 
John Dagworthy, or that Senator John Wales had the same relationship 
to Representative John Patten, and Senator James Bayard to Senator 
Richard Bassett? The number of interrelationships among Delaware’s poli- 
tical leaders is truly astonishing. There is moreover, a type of relationship 
unknown to the genealogist which often furnishes a better clue to an office- 
seeker’s political alignment than any study of blood ties or attitudes to- 
ward national questions—and that is the law student-barrister relationship; 
for those who had read law in the office of a Bayard or a Clayton often 
developed and retained a greater sense of loyalty to the master than the 
modern law school can ever find in its alumni. 

And indeed there were impressive personalities among Delaware’s 
lawyer-politicians. There was the gay, carefree John Vining, “the pet of 
Delaware”; George Read, neat, deliberate, austere, and esteemed the high- 
est authority on the law;? James A. Bayard, the elder, to whose quick 
feelings and high spirits but yet “most perfect control” and “most delib- 
erate coolness” J. Q. Adams testified at Ghent;? Caesar Augustus Rodney, 
amiable nephew of the war governor; Louis McLane, whose high stand- 
ing among the members of the House of Representatives was testified 
to by a young onlooker who wrote: “when he begins to speak they col- 
lect about him and pay great attention to his words”;* John M. Clayton, 
a “young Hercules” with “harshly carven features,” who, in one historian’s 
judgment, “was almost to rival Clay in the leadership of the Whigs, and 
to surpass him in some of the qualities of leadership.”® 

Of these men two, Rodney and McLane, sought to counter the state’s 
political tendencies, but their success was only personal. From the adop- 
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tion of the Constitution to Jackson’s election, Delaware remained ardently 
Federalist; and from that latter date, it supported the Whig cause until 
the Whig party collapsed. Therefore a study of Delaware politics from 
1789 to 1850 falls naturally into two divisions, the Federalist and the Whig. 


ELecrion P ROCEDURES 


To meet the changed state of national affairs after 1789, Delaware 
adopted the same method as in the year of independence; a constitutional 
convention was called. This convention met in the fall of 1791 and con- 
cluded its work in the spring of 1792. The new basic law which it created 
was notable, first, for strengthening the power of the governor and, second, 
for democratizing the government. Abolition of the privy council sig- 
nalized the waning of previous fears of a single powerful executive— 
not a strange development in a state which had recently supported de- 
mands for a strong central government in the Philadelphia convention 
of 1787, particularly since two of its delegates to that meeting, John 
Dickinson and Richard Bassett, were members of this state convention, of 
which Dickinson was president until he resigned because of ill health.® 

A chief measure in the democratization of the government was the 
extension of the franchise to all taxpayers. Previously the right to vote 
had been limited to freeholders possessing fifty or more acres of land well 
settled, of which twelve acres must be cleared and improved, or to those 
worth forty pounds. Such people had not only the privilege but the duty 
of voting, for failure to vote might, unless due to “sickness or other 
‘unavoidable accident,” be punished by a fine of forty shillings.7 The new 
constitution granted the franchise to every “white free man of the age of 
twenty-one years, having resided in the state two years” and “paid a state 
or county tax.” 

The chief executive, hitherto chosen by the legislature, was hereafter 
to be elected by the people for a term of three years. His title was 
changed from president to governor, while the names of the two houses 
of the General Assembly were changed from Legislative Council to Senate 
and from House of Assembly to House of Representatives, thus conform- 
ing to the nomenclature of the national chambers. Membership remained 
as before: three delegates representing each county in the Senate and seven 
in the House of Representatives. | 

The first Tuesday in October was established as the date of state and 
county elections. Previously these had been held on October 1 and con- 
tinued without adjournment “from day to day till the freeholders and 
electors then and there present” were polled.§ At these polls seven mem- 
bers of the lower house and one member of the upper house were selected 
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annually, a member of the national House of Representatives biennially, 
and a governor, two candidates for sheriff and two candidates for coroner 
every three years. A coroner and a sheriff for each county were chosen 
by the governor from the two candidates for each office favored by the 
voters. Polling places for county and state elections were the court houses 
at New Castle, Dover, and, after 1791, Georgetown, to which place the 
Sussex court house was transferred from Lewes in order that it might be 
more centrally located.® 

At the county elections, the presiding officer was the sheriff, or, in 
his place, the coroner, or any two overseers of the poor, or “in their 
absence, neglect, or refusal,” any three “good and substantial freeholders 
of the county.”!° The inspectors of election served as election judges, each 
of them having an equal vote with the sheriff in deciding disputes, although 
if they split evenly the sheriff was allowed a double vote. The inspector of 
elections for each hundred was furnished with an “alphabetical list of all 
taxables within the said hundred,” so that he might better judge the quali- 
fications of electors.11 

All voting was by written ballots. The elector, at the county polis, 
handed his ballet to the inspector for his hundred, who then called out 
the voter’s name “so as to be heard by the other judges of the said Elec- 
tion.” The inspector dropped the ballot into the proper box, there being 
one ballot box for each hundred.12 

Competition for even the county offices was very keen. Candidates 
for sheriff and coroner in the first decade of the new government custom- 
arily sought support through newspaper advertisements. Campaigning was 
often very vigorous. In 1794 a candidate advertised that he would not 
“set out as an old veteran Electioneer, nor rouse people out of bed at un- 
usual hours, or interfere with their private business,” and in return begged 
to be excused from “the custom of waiting on each one at his house.”!3 


FEDERALIST RULE 


Jp the «790’s the Delaware Federalists generally had things their own 
way. Political offices were revolved among a group of leaders. George 
Read began the decade as a United States Senator and completed it as 
chief justice, after having been offered his choice of judicial positions by 
Governor Joshua Clayton. Read, who died in 1798, seems only very slowly 
to have relinquished his leadership, for he was still consulted concerning 
judicial and senatorial appointments, and his brother-in-law, Gunning 
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Bedford, Sr., was elected governor in 1795.14 Richard Bassett also resigned 
from the Senate to accept a Delaware chief justiceship, resigning this post 
in turn to become governor in 1799.15 Dr. Joshua Clayton, last president 
of Delaware under the 1776 constitution and first governor under the con- 
stitution of 1792, was elected to the Senate in 1798. A regular procedure 
of advancement from Representative to Senator seems to have been adopted 
by the Delaware Federalists, for it fell to the lot of every Federalist Repre- 
sentative from Delaware in this decade—John Vining, Henry Latimer, 
and James A. Bayard—to move from one house of Congress to the other, 
although not always directly. In the next century such Federalists as 
Nicholas Van Dyke, Jr., Henry M. Ridgely, Thomas Clayton, Louis 
McLane, and Daniel Rodney followed the same pattern of promotion. 
Probably this procedure was followed because Delaware’s Representatives, 
being elected at large, had demonstrated great popularity—as much as 
the governor—thus meriting the favor of their party organization when 
they sought entrance to the Senate, where, by reason of Delaware’s equal 
representation in spite of its small size, they occupied the most important 
position it was in the power of the state to grant. 


When names are used for parties and politicians of the 1790’s, it must 
be remembered that alignments were not then so well established as later. 
At the beginning of the decade, the talk is not of Federalists and Repub- 
licans, but of Court and Country parties, Tories and Whigs, Church and 
Presbyterian groups, and British and French factions. The loose ties of 
these groups are indicated by the election of a Representative in January, 
1789, when each of five candidates received a sizable number of votes.!6 
The European wars and Jay’s Treaty caused increased dissension. At an 
Independence Day celebration in Dover in 1793 a quarrel arose over the 
toasts. Dr. Edward Miller, son of the local Presbyterian minister and 
later a noted physician of New York, opposed toasting Washington because 
“he was no more than another man,” and instead proposed “equality,” 
which others damned as French. Thomas Rodney, relating the incident, 
comments, “There was a strong Spirit of French party and British Party 
at the bottom.”!7 An announcement in 1795 called on the Sons of St. Tam- 
many and the supporters of the French to gather at Christiana Bridge 
on May 1 to celebrate the French liberation of Holland.18 


Jay’s negotiation of a treaty with Britain caused an unfavorable reac- 
tion in Delaware as elsewhere in the nation. In spite of opposition, the 
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General Assembly passed a resolution commending the action of the 
President and Senate in approving it. Nevertheless, a town meeting was 
held in Wilmington at the Presbyterian church, where with Dr. James 
Tilton in the chair, and the teacher and author, Robert Coram, acting as 
secretary, a unanimous resolution of disapproval was adopted. The speakers 
were the eloquent young Democrat, Caesar A. Rodney, and John Dickin- 
son, whom Rodney introduced as “a venerable Patriot . . . grown grey in 
the faithful discharge of his duties in the legislative, judicial and Executive 
departments of Government.” Rodney opposed any treaty with so war- 
like a nation as Britain, especially when it was fighting the French Repub- 
lic. Dickinson spoke for two hours, “his Voice feble,” until Thomas 
Rodney, having already heard his beloved son, “got wary and left the meet- 
ing.”19 A more riotous group assembled at Christiana Bridge, where John 
Jay and Delaware’s Senators, John Vining and Henry Latimer, who had 
favored the treaty, were denounced and burned in effigy.*° 

There is evidence, from a reference made publicly, that those direct- 
ing the opposition to Jay’s Treaty in Delaware were well acquainted with 
public protests made elsewhere in the union. Similar evidence of a relation- 
ship with national political developments is furnished by the establishment, 
a year before the treaty was signed, of a society apparently formed on the 
general order of the famous Democratic Society of Philadelphia. On June 
14, 1794, notice appeared in a Wilmington paper*! that “At a respectable 
Meeting of Citizens of Newcastle County in the town of Newcastle, it 
was unanimously agreed to form themselves into a political Society.” A 
committee was named which submitted a constitution and a declaration 
of political principles to the next meeting of the group, henceforth to be 
known as the “Patriotic Society of Newcastle County, in the State of 
Delaware.” Five principles were mentioned in the declaration: the people 
have a right to determine the form of their government; the federal and 
state constitutions, having been made by the people, should be supported 
by them; good citizens should consider both men and measures; each citi- 
zen should use his own judgment in voting; it is the duty of the people 
to point out violations of the Constitution. The constitution of the society 
provided for four meetings a year in the county and as many in the hun- 
dreds as were desired. 

An interesting contest arose over the adoption of the constitution and 
declaration of principles. Kensey Johns, a New Castle lawyer and former 
law student of George Read, whom he succeeded as chief justice in 1798, 
demanded a record of the yeas and nays. McKennan, McCullough, Alex- 
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ander, Thompson, Crow, and two Higginses—whose names _ indicate 
Scotch-Irish ancestry and therefore Democratic-Republican partisanship— 
voted aye. Dr. Tilton and Robert Coram, both Democrats, had helped 
frame the constitution and declaration but were not at this meeting. Five 
members declined voting, among them Kensey Johns, John Stockton, a 
wealthy merchant, and James Booth, later a Federalist candidate for gov- 
ernor.?” 

The group which dominated the Patriotic Society was also in control 
of the Society of the Cincinnati, whose chief officers in 1794 were John 
Patten, first Democratic-Republican Congressman from Delaware, Peter 
Jaquett, and William McKennan. At a Cincinnati meeting on July 4, 1794, 
a toast was drunk to the French Republic,”* and at a meeting two years 
later, a published list of sixteen toasts included salutes to “the spirit of 
republicanism—may it grow and prosper,” “the extinction of Monarchy 
in essence as well as in name,” knowledge, a free press, “equality—as essen- 
tial to liberty,” the French Republic, the Republic of Holland, and “the 
patriots of Ireland.”** Clearly the Delaware Cincinnati were full of Repub- 
lican spirit. 


RIsE OF THE DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICANS 


While the old conservative clique continued to dominate Delaware 
politics throughout this period of the formation of parties, its control was 
effectively challenged in the middle of the decade, with the election of 
John Patten to Congress. As a matter of fact, Patten was twice the choice 
of a majority of Delawareans for Congress before he was permitted to 
serve a full term. In 1792 he contested the election with Henry Latimer 
and was declared elected by President Clayton. Latimer, however, pro- 
tested to the House of ‘Representatives after Patten had already been seated. 
Investigating, the House discovered that a Delaware law of 1790 regulat- 
ing the election of Representatives in Congress provided that each voter 
must “deliver in writing, on one ticket or piece of paper, the names of 
two persons, inhabitants of this state, one of whom at least shall not be 
an inhabitant of the same county with himself, to be voted for as Repre- 
sentative.” ‘This law had confused both the voters and the election judges 
in Octeber 1792. Some of the voters had named only one man for Repre- 
sentative; some of those who named two chose them both from their own 
county. At the same time, the judges differed in interpreting the law; in 
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Kent, tickets bearing the names of two men from New Castle County 
were rejected. The most serious item of dispute was sixty-eight single 
votes for John Patten, which the Sussex election officials had accepted arid 
which were far more than enough to sway the election.”° It was the duty 
of the chief executive of Delaware to examine the. returns and forward 
the name of the person elected. Clayton declared Patten elected by a 
plurality of thirty votes, but with this return he forwarded a protest of 
Latimer, the defeated candidate, a physician of New Castle County and 
a member of a prominent mercantile family. Congress seated Patten but 
carried on, through its Committee on Elections, an investigation lasting 
two months, during which time commissioners were sent to Delaware to 
hear the testimony of various election officials.27 The committee finally 
reported that Latimer was the legal Representative from Delaware, their 
decision being based on a revision of the election returns which gave Lati- 
mer a plurality of thirty-three votes. In spite of a protest by John Page 
of Virginia that Patten was clearly the choice of the greatest number of 
Delaware voters, who should not be deprived of the franchise merely be- 
cause of the violation of a technicality in the state law, Patten was expelled 
from the House and Latimer seated28 At the next election, however, in 
1794, Patten defeated Latimer and this time was able to complete a full 
term in the House without interruption. 

The significance of this contest is greater than a mere struggle be- 
tween the two persons involved. Latimer, who supported Army and Navy 
appropriations as well as all revenue bills, was clearly a Federalist, while 
Patten was a leader of the country party in Kent, which, at this very 
time, was becoming part of the new Democratic-Republican party. Patten 
and his brothers-in-law Joseph and Edward Miller in Kent, along with 
David Hall and Joseph Haslet in Sussex, and in New Castle Caesar A. 
Rodney, Robert Coram, James Tilton, and Hezekiah Niles, who was later 
to win fame through his weekly, were among the group which plotted 
to overthrow the political hierarchy of Delaware. 

By 1798 the elections were openly contested by Federalists and . 
Democrats, so named. But still the F ederalists maintained their supremacy. 
Patten had refused to run for re-election to Congress in 1796 and had 
been succeeded by a Federalist, James A. Bayard. In 1708 Bayard was 
returned to Congress, his father-in-law, Bassett, chosen governor, and a 
legislature elected which completed the Federalist triumph by sending Wil- 
liam Hill Wells to the Senate. “The F ederalists [are] Universally rejoicing,” 
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a friend wrote Wells, “in your election. . . a have often blessed my Stars 
that not one d—n democrat voted for vous 4 

The Democrats, building on the strength of the old country party, 
found their greatest support in New Castle Cone where the Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterian population was largest. They gradually won control of this 
county, but efforts to extend their popularity downstate were slow in suc- 
ceeding. A valiant effort was made in the bitter election of 1800, when 
John Patten was brought from retirement to run against Bayard for Con- 
gress in the hope that Patten’s Revolutionary War record together with 
his Kent residence would carry Delaware for Jefferson and his party, an 
attempt to persuade John Dickinson to run against Bayard having previ- 
ously failed.8° The Jeffersonians attacked Bayard and the Pedevtists in 
general for supporting the Alien and Sedition Acts, the quasi-war with 
France, taxes for the Army and Navy, and opposition to the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal. In turn the Federalists campaigned vigorously. A 
Republican paper claimed that Allan McLane, Revolutionary War hero 
and Wilmington port collector, was sent to Kent on an electioneering tour 
to persuade the people that the Jacobinical Democrats would if victorious 
“drown all the men, women, and children in Kent and Sussex.” Still the 
Federalists, although losing New Castle, won Kent and Sussex and with 
them the election.*' 

In 1801 and 1802, however, the Republicans, now encouraged by their 
control of the national government, were at last successful in Delaware. 
In the earlier year, they nominated for governor David Hall of Lewes, 
whose attraction to the party was much the same as Patten’s had been; 
he was a downstater and was a Revolutionary War veteran. The Cincinnati 
were rallied to his support, and a bid was made to the downstate Methodists 
by putting some on the ticket and by claiming Nathaniel Mitchell, Fed- 
eralist candidate, also of Sussex, was ‘“‘a professed Deist, an open scoffer 
at, and reviler of the Christian religion,” who was especially opposed to 
Methodism. All unpopular Federalist measures from Jay’s Treaty to the 
Sedition Law were thrown at Mitchell, and support was given to the de- 
sires of voters to have district elections instead of opening polls only at 
the county seats.?? 

A Federalist in Kent County protested to Thomas Rodney: “The Irish 
Jacobins are Making great Show . . . trying Every Artifice; . . . they have 
put Several Methodists here in their ticket... . Let No Man Stay at home 
thats able to ride or Walk to the [iowa They have got a Jacobin 
President & if they git a Jacobin Bogerr all is lost, there will be no 
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more Security for person Liberty or property in this State, Nothing but 
Tyrany Anarchy & confusion & distress.’ 

Perhaps because the Federalists had used the same scare tactics in the 
previous year and yet their doleful predictions of loss of “Security for 
person Liberty or property” had not come true, their plaints were less 
effective this year, and Hall was elected by a plurality of nineteen votes— 
the Federalist majorities in Kent and Sussex being not quite large enough 
to overcome Hall’s margin of 783 in New Castle.24 The Federalists were 
reluctant to accept defeat, and the inauguration of the first Republican 
governor was held in 1802 only after a scheme to upset the election returns 
had failed.?° 


Having found a winning formula, the Democratic-Republicans sought 
to repeat it in 1802 with some variations. A young Wilmington attorney 
was chosen without a military record or Sussex nativity but of Kent 
rearing and of patriot heritage, with a name of great political value and 
with prominent relatives throughout southern Delaware—Caesar Augus- 
tus Rodney. Republican propagandists repeated the old themes—Feder- 
alism was the party of “Taxation and Fxtravigance and for Maintaining 
hosts of Public officers to riot on the spoils of the People,’’* the Federalist 
candidate had said Methodists were rather “fanatics than hypocrites,” Rod- 
ney’s actions in Congress would reflect the will of the people.87 Again the 
Democrats, backed by a two-to-one majority in New Castle, squeaked 
through to a narrow victory—the plurality was fifteen votes—as charges 
of irreligion, gambling, and monarchism were leveled at the incumbent, 
James Asheton Bayard.*8 In Wilmington, when the returns were an- 
nounced, “‘a multitude parade[d] the streets firing cannon etc.,” including 
one cannon loaded with potatoes and herring which was fired in honor 
of the Federalist ex-Senator Henry Latimer, who was reported to have 
said that the laboring classes in this country lived too well to be happy 
and should be reduced to the fare of the Irish.39 


Meanwhile a Federalist Senator was mourning the imminent catas- 
trophe occasioned by the defeat: “The Democracy of Delaware has done - 
its utmost—it has trampled on tallents and merrit and disgraced our State— 
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Bayard is beat and that too by only fifteen votes... . We are down—the 
irishmen of N. C. are to govern Kent & Sussex.’’#° 


BayYARD AND RODNEY 


The contestants in the Congressional elections were the outstanding 
leaders of their parties in this period, and they represented two of the. most 
distinguished families in the political life of Delaware. Though opposed 
in politics, they were close personal friends and their lives reveal many 
similarities. Both entered political life early, both served as members of 
each house of Congress but never as governor, and both served their coun- 
try On important missions, in the course of which they contracted fatal 
illnesses. 

James Asheton Bayard was born in Philadelphia, son of a surgeon of 
the same name who died before the child was three years old. Reared by 
an uncle, he was educated at Princeton and read law in the offices of 
Joseph Reed and Jared Ingersoll. He began the practice of his profession 
in Wilmington in 1787 and was elected to Congress when he was twenty- 
nine. Here he served three terms in the House of Representatives before 
his defeat by Rodney in 1802. As a member of this House Bayard played 
a critical role in the election of Jefferson to the presidency over Burr in 
1801. At this time some Federalists planned to support Burr or to prevent 
an election, but Bayard, encouraged by Alexander Hamilton’s counsel, an- 
nounced in caucus his disapproval of such tactics and led a number of 
other Federalist Representatives to vote blanks with him, thus allowing 
Jefferson to win certain divided states and the election.*1 At this time 
Adams asked him to become minister to France, but Bayard refused be- 
cause the administration was soon to change, and if Jefferson kept him 
in the office, charges of a political deal would be encouraged. 

In 1805 he was returned to the Senate, where he remained until 
March, 1813, when he was sent on a diplomatic mission to Europe, travel- 
ing to Russia, Sweden, France, and England, and eventually becoming 
one of the five American commissioners who prepared the Treaty of 
Ghent, which ended the War of 1812. He also helped with the negotia- 
tion of a commercial treaty with England but was taken ill and, refusing 
an appointment to Russia, was brought home to Wilmington, where he 
died shortly after his arrival. 
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Married to the daughter of Richard Bassett, Bayard was the son-in- 
law of one Senator, the father of two more (Richard H. and James A., 
Jr.), the grandfather of a third (Thomas F.) and the great grandfather of 
a fourth (Thomas F., Jr.). A sane, well-balanced man of independent 
views and possessing a good sense of humor, he made many friends in the 
Senate and was respected by the administration leaders though he was of 
the opposition. Two weeks after Bayard first appeared in Congress, a 
fellow Senator wrote “I am really pleased with Mr. Bayard—he is cer- 
tainly a man with great talents—prompt & ready on every question. I have 
yet seen no man in Congress whose resources are so great. He is a host.” 
Perhaps the comment was merited on the basis of a speech Bayard made 
a week earlier on a Quaker petition to end slavery, in the debate on which 
Bayard argued “that the southern states ought not to complain of the east- 
ern & middle States for wishing to prevent the further encrease of slaves— 
For...all the plagues of Egypt united were not equal to the plague that 
slavery will eventually prove to the southern states.’’42 

To his friends he was very loyal. His support in Congress of the port 
collectors of Wilmington and Philadelphia led him to fight a duel with 
Christopher Champlin, Representative from Rhode Island.42 A year after 
his defeat by Rodney, he wrote the latter, “I have been employed in the 
homely drudgery of making money, and you in the refined and elegant 
pursuit of attaining honor and reputation. . . We are strange beings, my 
friend, we contend for objects without knowing their value or insignifi- 
cancy. The course of things forced us into a competition in which the 
successful Party was to be the loser. Tho’ I do not like your politics, yet 
I should be much gratified that by some extraordinary event your interest 
was really promoted. ... In spite of your politicks I can’t help liking 
VOurs 

Both men were friendly and likable and their references in corres- 
pondence to the wine and woodcock at Cool Spring, the Rodney home in 
Wilmington, or fishing and crabbing at Bohemia Manor are very human. 
Rodney was the more careless of dress and money. His friend cautioned - 
him: “You are too much disposed to let tomorrow provide for itself.’’° 
Plumer thought Rodney lacked the “great commanding talents and effi- 
ciency of Bayard,’’#° but partisanship may have swayed the New Hampshire 
Senator’s judgment. Yet Rodney was acknowledged to be an excellent trial 
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lawyer, who participated in such notable cases as the impeachment of 
three Pennsylvania judges in 1805 and the impeachment of Justice Chase. 
He was a member of the House of Representatives from 1803, when he 
was but thirty-one years old, to 1805 and again from 1821 to 1822, when 
he resigned to enter the Senate. As a tribute to Rodney’s ability, Henry 
Adams states that young Rodney in his first year in Congress was one of 
the Republicans’ “two best men.’’47 He served as Attorney-General under 
Jefferson and Madison from 1807 to 1811, when he resigned because he 
was passed over by the President in filling a vacancy in the Supreme 
Court.*8 In 1817 he was sent to Buenos Aires as a member of a special 
commission to inquire into political developments in the Argentine for 
Monroe’s government, which was pondering the question of recognition. 
Rodney’s report was favorable, and he was appointed first American min- 
ister to Argentina in 1823. He died in Buenos Aires in June, 1824, six 
months after arriving there. } 
Great-grandson of the first speaker of the colonial Delaware assembly, 
- nephew and heir of the war governor, son of that most eccentric Congress- 
man, merchant, and dabbler in all branches of learning, Judge Thomas 
Rodney, this younger Caesar brought further glory to an illustrious name. 


CoNTINUED FEDERALIST DOMINATION 


By the turn of the century the mere factional strife of a decade earlier 
had become a struggle between organized political parties which were 
leagued closely with groups in other states. His actions in Congress and 
his later career indicate that John Patten may be regarded as a Democratic- 
Republican Congressman, but in the elections of 1792 and 1794 factional 
designations were still so loosely applied that Patten would not necessarily 
have approved that title. When, however, he sought office in 1800, party 
lines were tightly drawn. 

This fact, already indicated by the story of the 1801 and 1802 elec- 
tions, is further evidenced by a small volume entitled Features of Federal- 
ism: or A Brief History of the Principles and Views of the Federalists from 
the Revolution to the Present Time, written by a Republican, “Publicola,” 
and published in Wilmington in 1803. The people of Kent and Sussex, 
“still the dupes of tory federal leaders,” were urged to arouse themselves 
against the schemes of “interested designing men,” “an unprincipled fac- 
tion,’ who would rule like aristocrats over peasants were they not obliged, 
since they had lost power, to affect “the most lively concern” for the com- 
mon people “and the tenderest sympathy for the hardships incident to an 
indigent state.” “Our legislature, and of course our senators in Congress 
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and presidential electors,” Publicola continued, “have hitherto been fed- 
eral. It remains for you, fellow citizens, to elect men of republican prin- 
ciples to perform for you the office of legislation and to make your sena- 
torial and electoral appointments. Then will our state be rescued frum 
the ignominy of being governed by aristocrats and tories, the whole of our 
representation in Congress in future be republican, the interests of the 
people more faithfully attended to, and the sweetest harmony prevail be- 
tween the general government and our own.” . 

But this appeal went unheeded, for the Federalists retained control of 
the legislature through their popularity down state, while in 1804 they also 
regained the Congressional and gubernatorial posts they had lost, electing 
Bayard, who soon moved up to the Senate, to the former and placing 
Nathaniel Mitchell, defeated candidate in the last election, in the latter. 
The Federalist renaissance may have been due in part to the fact that an 
issue arose in New Castle County which transcended party lines, thus 
weakening the normal Republican contro] of that country. This was the 
question of bridging the Christina at Wilmington, which was opposed by 
people like the Hollingsworths and Latimers whose trade was farther up 
that river to Newport and Christiana town, but was backed by the 
Warners, who would profit if all trade centered at Wilmington.*® 

Legislative control meant to the Federalists control of the Senatorial 
delegation and of the presidential electors. Thus every fourth year Dela- 
ware cast her votes for a Federalist president, however weak the national 
party was becoming in these days of the Virginia dynasty. For the choice 
of state tickets, the convention method had been adopted, first by the 
Republicans. Hundred and borough assemblies of loyal partisans were 
called to make up the local tickets. Then from each hundred delegates 
were sent to a county meeting to form a county ticket. Similarly conferees 
from the counties agreed on candidates for governor and member of the 
House of Representatives. The Federalists were said at first to have con- 
demned such meetings as seditious and unconstitutional, but they soon 
adopted the device themselves.°° 

In 1810 the Republicans experienced another of their successes, when 
for the second time they elected their candidate for governor. As in the 
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case of David Hall in 1801, they went to Sussex County for their nominee 
and chose a man who was surrounded by an aura of military glory. This 
candidate, Joseph Haslet, was the son of Delaware’s war hero, Col. John 
Haslet, who was killed at the Battle of Princeton in 1777. The boy, whuse 
mother died a few days after his father, was reared in Dover by Chan- 
cellor William Killen and later became a farmer in Sussex. Against him 
the Federalists ran Daniel Rodney, a merchant of the Sussex Rodneys; per- 
haps this party hoped to counter one popular name with another. They 
damned the Republicans as a French faction, because of the actions of 
the national administration. Republican counter-propaganda ridiculed the 
Federalists as friends of “Old England” and aristocracy, and spoke of 
Rodney as “his excellency Don Daniel Ramrodtwickadillo.” The Repub- 
licans protested that they were not running Bonaparte for governor, Both 
parties, as had been their custom, ran ships from Wilmington on election 
day to carry voters to the polls at New Castle; to this practice reference 
was made by Republicans satirizing the Federalists: 


“... We've chartered a federal republican boat 
For our friends and the friends of Old England at heart, 
Who detest from their souls that arch fiend Bonaparte.”>4 


Haslet showed enough strength down state, coupled with the usual 
great Republican plurality in New Castle, to win by seventy-one votes, 
though the Federalist Nicholas Ridgely, of Kent, was sent to Congress by 
seventeen votes over Richard Dale, of New Castle County. The legislature 
still remained Federalist, however, and the Federalists, taking advantage 
of the unpopularity in Delaware of the War of 1812, were able to elect 
Daniel Rodney governor in 1813. 


Tue War oF 1812 


As the War of 1812 approached, Senator Bayard informed Caesar A. 
Rodney of the activities of the War Hawks in Washington. “We are 
going on in a strange temper,” he wrote from Washington on December 
22, 1811, “talking about war which no one seems to expect... . Being only 
a Looker on [as a member of the minority] I amuse myself with the scene 
as it passes by.”>? And again he wrote, “A great many Gentlemen express 
themselves anxious for war, but they don’t know how to get at it... 
‘There was no sensation while the question was about raising mei, but the 
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taxes are the rub with your popularity-men. . . . I have seen nothing done 
yet which has not pointed to popularity.”°8 

Bayard sought to prevent the war and, when that hope was lost, to 
postpone its outbreak till the fall of 1812 so that the nation might better 
prepare itself. But when war was finally declared in June, he loyally sup- 
ported all defense measures, writing Rodney, “as we are now at war we 
must defend ourselves, and I think you had better bestir yourself in or- 
ganizing a military force.”°4 

Rodney took the advice and organized an artillery company at Wil- 
mington. Throughout the state defense measures were taken: the militia 
was veorganized and armed, special companies were formed by the Brandy- 
wine manufacturers, whose factories were thought to be threatened by the 
British, fortifications were prepared at Wilmington, Pea Patch Island in 
the Delaware near Hamburg was ceded to the federal government, which 
began the construction of what was to become known as Fort Delaware. 
Privateers intending to prey on British shipping thronged the river and bay. 

In December, 1812, the British declared a blockade of the Delaware 
and Chesapeake Bay, and soon British ships off the capes were throttling 
American commerce. From the ships armed bands were frequently sent 
ashore for supplies, and the property and lives of Delawareans were espe- 
cially threatened, since their entire state lay so close to the water that it 
could be raided almost at will by a naval power. 

Commodore Beresford, commanding the British squadron at the Dela- 
ware capes, demanded in March, 1813, that the town of Lewes furnish 
him “twenty-five bullocks with a proportionate quantity of vegetables and 
hay” and threatened to destroy the town if the request were refused. The 
militia was summoned te Lewes by Governor Haslet and was placed under 
the command of Col. Samuel B. Davis, a Lewes native and a veteran officer 
of the French navy. A bombardment was begun by the British on April 
6 that continued for twenty hours. Some property damage occurred, but 
there were no casualties, for the American batteries kept the British at 
such a distance that their balls fell short of the town. An attempted land- 
ing on April 7 was frustrated, and the British ships on the following day 
withdrew to the Capes.® 

The blockade of the bay continued but was hampered by the Ameri- 
cans’ removal of all buoys which marked channels and shoals. The British 
occasionally moved into the bay and seized small boats, thus disrupting 
trade. Several spirited exchanges occurred between American gunboats 
and the British, but the feared invasion never materialized. 

The Chesapeake Bay shores were not so fortunate. Havre de Grace, 
Georgetown, and Fredericktown, Maryland, were burned, as was French- 
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town, the terminus of a main transpeninsular road from New Castle. These 
raids and General Ross’ attacks in 1814 On Washington and Baltimore 
alarmed Delawareans and caused them to look to their defences. Special 
precautions were taken in the north of the state, on the route from the 
Chesapeake to Philadelphia, lest the British should attempt to repeat Howe’s 
invasion tactics of 1777. 

Delaware’s greatest hero of the war was Commodore Thomas Mac- 
donough. He was born in southern New Castle County, the son of a 
physician and legislator who had served in the Revolutionary army. In 
1814 he was placed in command of a squadron on Lake Champlain whose 
mission it was to stop the naval arm of an invasion planned along the Cham- 
plain-George-Hudson route. In a battle off Plattsburg on September 11 
he destroyed the British fleet and rendered an invasion by land impractical. 
Another Delawarean to win immortality in this war was Commodore 
Jacob Jones, a native of the Smyrna region, who commanded the sloop- 
of-war “Wasp” in its victory over the British sloop “Frolic” on October 
18, 1812. 


CLayTon, Hatt, anp McLANE 


The end of the War of 1812 saw the Federalists generally dis- 
credited throughout the country as the anti-war party—but not so in Del- 
aware. Here in spite of their national decay they retained control of the 
legislature, one session excepted, until a new division of parties occurred 
in the mid-twenties as the result of a quarrel between the supporters of 
John Quincy Adams and those of Andrew Jackson. 

James A. Bayard, as chairman of the Senate committee to confer with 
a House committee on the apportionment of House seats, had successfully 
struggled for a ratio of 35,000, which gave Delaware two seats in the 
House of Representatives for the first time in her history.°° This new ap- 
portionment became effective with the Congress which first met in 1873 
and in which the Federalists Henry M. Ridgely and Thomas Cooper re- 
presented Delaware in the House. It lasted until 1823, when Delaware was 
again reduced to one member. 

One of these new seats was won in 1816 by the Democrats, who pro- 
fited from a Federalist schism. At the “Federal Republican” convention 
in Dover on August 6, Colonel John Clarke had been nominated for gov- 
ernor and Caleb Rodney, brother of Governor Daniel Rodney, and Louis 
McLane, son of the Wilmington collector, for Representatives. By this 
action the party had rejected the two men then representing it and the 
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state in the House of Representatives, Thomas Cooper and Thomas Clayton. 
They were dropped, it was said, because they had voted for a bill to in- 
crease the compensation paid Congressmen, a measure believed to be un- 
popular with the rank and file of the party.” 

But Thomas Clayton was not a man to be passed over so easily. ‘This 
son of Governor Joshua Clayton declared in Congress that “he would 
always regard the wishes of his constituents with the highest respect, [but] 
when he had once made up his mind on any question of great national 
policy no consideration would induce him to surrender his conscience to 
their keeping.” In a letter to a party paper, he explained he had been 
induced “to relinquish an honorable office [the attorney-generalship] and 
abandon a lucrative profession to serve” in Congress. Yet now he was 
rejected because he had voted to increase the pay of Representatives, who 
did not get enough to support themselves in such an expensive city as 
Washington. If the compensation were not increased, he warned the voters, 
“no one who is not rich can serve you.” Having been elected in 1814 by 
“a larger majority than any other man ever received in this State,” he 
looked to the voters for redress and solicited their votes “as a mark of 
your continued and undiminished confidence,” particularly inasmuch as 
Kent County had been entirely neglected in the nominations.” 

Although Jacob Stout, chairman of the convention, supported him, 
Clayton was unable to get the party to agree to call together a new cwun- 
vention. Yet the 486 votes that he secured as an independent candidate 
were enough to allow the Democrats to elect one Congressman. McLane 
received 3580 votes, the two Democrats, Willard Hall and Caesar A. 
Rodney, received 3529 and 3528 votes respectively, and Caleb Rodney 
received 3476. The last-named was thus only lacking 54 votes of being 
elected. The Federalist candidate for governor, John Clarke, unconcerned 
by the intra-party quarrel, was easily victorious.®° Whatever the merits of 
Clayton’s case, the election of 1816 gave Delaware two very able Repre- 
sentatives. Willard Hall, who had secured but one vote more than his run- 
ning mate, Caesar A. Rodney, had been born in Massachusetts and grad- 
uated from Harvard before he came to Dover, with the encouragement of 
James A. Bayard, to practice law. At the time of his election to Congress, 
he had already served as secretary of state for Governor Haslet and still 
had more than fifty years of public life before him. While serving for 
forty-eight years, from 1823 to 1871, as federal judge for Delaware, he 
contributed his talents to many types of civic endeavors, as the author of 
the public school law of 1829, which really established the public school 
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system in Delaware, as secretary of state again in 1822, member of the 
constitutional convention of 1831, president of the Wilmington Board of 
Education, the Delaware State Bible Society, the Wilmington Savings Fund 
Society, the Historical Society of Delaware, and the Delaware Coloniza- 
tion Society. He was also a supporter of the education of colored people, 
of Presbyterianism, of sabbatarianism, and of temperance.®t 

Hall’s colleague in the House of Representatives, Louis McLane, was 
also a man of unusual talents. He was to serve Delaware in this body for 
ten years, longer than any other man, and was to become chairman of the 
important Committee of Ways and Means, as well as the choice of a minor- 
ity for speaker. Having studied law under James A. Bayard, he entered 
politics as a Federalist, and although he later became an ardent Jacksonian 
Democrat, what Jackson called the “Federal leaven” in him was never 
eradicated. In 1824 he cast Delaware’s vote for William H. Crawford for 
president. Infuriated by the alliance of the Adams and Clay factions, he 
turned to Jackson and organized support for him in Delaware, while he 
actively opposed administration measures in the Senate, to which he was 
elected in 1827.2 Upon Jackson’s victory in 1828, McLane, who desired 
a place on the bench, was rewarded with the ministry to England, from 
which he was recalled to become Secretary of the Treasury in 1831. In 
this post he displayed such friendship for the Bank of the United States 
that he was promoted out of the way to the secretaryship of State. After 
instituting an orderly procedure in this department, he left the Cabinet 
because he was overruled on the subject of the French spoliations. Later 
he served as minister to England for President Polk and as a member of 
the constitutional convention of 1850 in Maryland, to which state he had 
moved. From 1837 until his retirement ten years later, he was president 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. 

McLane was a very able man but so ambitious that the farther he 
advanced in public life the higher the goal he set for himself, until the 
presidency itself was his object. He did win the favor of Jackson, who 
called him a “high minded honorable & talented friend,’® and wrote, 
“Mr. McLane’s mind is a host to me.”® In the Cabinet McLane dominated 
Edward Livingston and Lewis Cass, but was suspected by Roger Taney, 
who said he had “great tact, and always knew whether he should address 
himself to the patriotism, the magnanimity, the pride, the vanity, the hopes 
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or the fears of the person on whom he wished to operate.’ Eventually Van 
Buren came to suspect him of being a dangerous rival for the succession.§7 


A FEDERALIST SCHISM 


Thomas Clayton’s revolt in 1816 had cost the Federalists a seat in the 
House. Consequently, they attempted to heal the split in their ranks in 1818 
by putting him on their ticket with McLane. But shades of the old faction- 
alism hung-on. A Democratic paper reported that many friends of Mc- 
Lane were determined to sacrifice Clayton “to the unappeased spirit of 
1816.68 In this, the “era of good feeling,” the Democratic-Republicans 
were practically the only party functioning on a national scale, and con- 
sequently many Delaware Federalists began to turn to the party of Jef- 
ferson, particularly now that it had passed a tariff, chartered a Bank, 
and sponsored much other legislation—e.g., the National Road—which 
it had earlier opposed. Hence the Delaware Federalists called on their fol- 
lowers to unite and “to look upon the democratic ticket, especially in New 
Castle County, to see how many men are now figuring there, who lately 
played their part in our own ranks, and are yet raw recruits in the ranks 
of our opponents. It would seem indeed, as if the contest now was, which 
party should place the greater number of Federalists in office, with chis 
difference, that while we select our Federalists from principle, our opponents 
prefer the mongrels,”® . 

With Representative Hall, the Democrats ran George Read, descendant 
of the original Federalist leader, and made a special plea for the Scotch- 
Irish vote, condemning the action of the Federalist-controlled legislature 
in requiring naturalized persons to show their naturalization certificates 
with a court seal before voting—an obvious attempt to keep recent im- 
migrants from voting.7° Honors were divided. Whether or not because 
some Federalists cut Clayton, McLane and Hall were reelected. 

In 1820 the Federalists faced an even harder struggle. For nearly 
twenty years the Democrats had been triumphant nationally, and marty 
Federalists felt the lack of any encouragement from out of state. In ihe’ 
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Gazette, “Charity” told the Federalists, “Your party now exhibits the 
melancholy prospect of a venerable oak shattered, and bending before the 
tempest.” The mistake of 1816 was now acknowledged as such, but its 
effects were still felt.71 The disaffected were tempted to cut McLane’s 
running mate, John Mitchell, of Sussex County, a native of Maryland, 
where he had been sheriff of Caroline County. Others complained that 
Jesse Green, a militia officer and candidate for governor, was too ambi- 
tious. And the Democrats attacked McLane for his attitude on the Mis- 
souri Compromise and on the tariff, suggesting that he was himselt a 
factory owner and favored the few over the many.’ 

The basis for the former objection to McLane lay in the fact that 
the General Assembly in the past winter had urged Congress not to admit 
new states unless their constitutions prohibited slave-holding. The Del- 
aware Congressmen, however, had refused to heed this recommendation 
when the Missouri Compromise was proposed. Hall did not vote, and 
three Federalists, Senators Nicholas Van Dyke and Outerbridge Horsey and 
Representative McLane, had supported the compromise, while arguing that 
Congress had no power thus to dictate constitutional provisions to new 
states, conditions which at best could be amended as soon as the state had 
been admitted to the Union.78 

The Federalists defended McLane as a conscientious, uncompromising 
statesman, one who was personally opposed to slavery since he owned no 
slaves and had freed his wife’s, and declared he had given up his interest 
in a factory before he voted for the tariff. Hall, on the other hand, 
according to their argument, had first supported the tariff but now com- 
plained that it worked for the benefit of “a few speculators on the Brandy- 
wine.” ‘They referred to themselves as the “Washington Republican Party” 
—all were Republicans this year, for Monroe was practically unopposed 
for the presidency—and employed such slogans as “Don’t give up the 
Federal Ship Industry” and “Frown indignantly upon the first dawning of 
an attempt to alienate one portion of the Union from another,” this latter 
being directed against the opponents of compromise.”4 


Again the result was that the elections were divided. John Collins, a 
Democrat, was chosen governor over Green, and Louis McLane and 
Caesar A. Rodney were elected to Congress, Rodney receiving the highest 
vote. Willard Hall and John Mitchell were the defeated candidates.™® 
A weakening of Federalist influence is shown by the fact that the three 
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aforementioned Democrats all carried Kent County, although Sussex still 
maintained the old allegiance. ; 

With Kent changing sides, other Democratic victories were sure to 
follow. In 1821 the Democrats won control of the legislature and pro- 
ceeded to promote Caesar A. Rodney from the House to the Senate—the 
first time a Delaware Democrat had ever been elected to that body. In 
1822 the Democrats were still more successful: for the first time they won 
both the governorship and the legislature and hence complete control of 
the state government.’® The Federalists salvaged some offices, however, 
sending two delegates to Congress, Louis McLane and Daniel Rodney.” 


Democratic control of the legislature should have enabled the par 
to choose two Senators in 182 3. Then the Federalist Senator Nicholas Van 
Dyke’s term expired, while Caesar A. Rodney resigned on January 29 to 
become minister to Argentina. Success, however, made the Democrats as 
schismatic as the Federalists had been. Willard Hall was the unanimous 
choice of his party for one of the vacant places, but George Read, Jr., 
and Samuel H. Black, a physician of Glasgow, contested the other, and 
Black’s followers, more numerous than Read’s, refused to permit Hall’s 
election to take place until their man was chosen as Hall’s colleague. The 
consequence was that no election took place, and the General Assembly 
adjourned on February 8 leaving Delaware without representation in the 
Senate.78 

This factionalism weakened the Democrats at the very moment of 
their greatest power. A Federalist legislature was chosen in 1823 which 
sent Nicholas Van Dyke and Thomas Clayton to the Senate, and in 1824 
Louis McLane was reelected to the House of Representatives, where re- 
apportionment of delegates had reduced Delaware’s share to one. But the 
Federalists were returning to triumph at the very time when old party 
lines ceased to matter, when new national issues split the party of Jefferson 
into two new groups which absorbed the remnants of once proud Fed- 
eralism, an organization which, its national organization abandoned, still 
retained strength only through state units in a certain few areas along the 
seaboard. 
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New ALIGNMENTS 


The schism in the nationally omnipotent Democratic party which 
began with the acrimonious contest over the presidency in 1824 was 
prolonged by the reluctance of the defeated groups to accept the de- 
cision of the House of Representatives and was made the basis for a new 
alignment of forces on such issues as the personality of leaders, political 
spoils, the Bank, the tariff, and internal improvements, until new Whig and 
Democratic organizations restored the two-party system in the 1830’s. 

In Delaware the same political reorganization took place as in the 
nation as a whole, but with one important difference. The two-party sys- 
tem had here been retained, and consequently the formation of Democratic 
and Whig parties proceded not merely from a schism in the old Demo- 
cratic-Republican party but as a result of widespread withdrawals, mergers 
and new alignments of both Federalists and Republicans. If the personnel 
of the newly-emerging Democrats and Whigs shows little continuity of 
development from the older parties, it might be suggested that this is be- 
cause the national Republican party had accepted some elements of Hamil- 
tonianism, while the Federalist group in Delaware had included many mem- 
bers whose alliance with it was for practical rather than ideological reasons. 

Louis McLane, the Federalist Congressman, was very influential in 
the development of a Jackson party in Delaware. After the failure of 
Crawford’s candidacy for the presidency in 1825, McLane became an 
ardent Jacksonite and devoted himself to the construction of a party in 
Opposition to the Adams-Clay alliance. For this purpose he had to sunder 
many old alliances and form new ones. Of the Federalists he wrote: “I am 
sick of the men who now wield the power [in Delaware] .. . I am little 
disposed to preserve the Party at the sacrifices which seem to be demanded 
& I do not see why I should exert myself to elevate men for my own 
destruction. If federalism in Delaware is to be under the dominion: of 
the Dover Junto, I am off in the spring.”?9 The election of Van Dyke and 
Thomas Clayton to the Senate in 1824 had angered him, and he set him- 
self, in spite of threats of retirement, to the task of defeating them. Van 
Dyke died in 1826, but Daniel Rodney replaced him—a circumstance 
further irking McLane. Allying himself with James A. Bayard, the 
younger, son of the late Senator, and George Read, Jr., Samuel Black, 
James Rogers, the Ridgelys and Latimers and Greens—some Federalists 
and some Republicans—he gained control of two papers, the Gazette, a 
Federalist organ, and the Patriot, a Republican journal, and poured out 
wrath at Adams and Clay, hurrahing for the hero of New Orleans— 
though he had once written, “May God preserve me from a choice be- 
tween Adams and Jackson.’’®° 

79 To J. A. Bayard, Washington, Feb. 1, 1824, Hilles: Collection. 


80 To J. A. Bayard, Washington, Nov. 18, 1824, and cf. also letters of 
Nov. 14, 1826, and Jan. 9 and 20, 1828, Hilles Collection. 
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Some idea of the methods and arguments used by McLane may be 
discovered in a letter he wrote to James Bayard on April 1, 1828,81 regard- 
ing a Jackson meeting to be held in Sussex County, citadel of Federalist 
strength. “The doings of your meeting,” McLane wrote, “should consist 
of a preamble & resolutions.” ‘The preamble should state that custom had 
once been for a president to choose his successor, a practice perpetuated 
by the “fathers of the Revolution and .. . the dominant party.” But these 
men were gone, “or at least Jackson the last—and the forms of party 
abrogated & broken up by a coalition having for its direct object the de- 
feat of the will of a large plurality of the American People.” Because of 
this corrupt Adams-Clay coalition, the people “without regard to old party 
divisions” should unite to defend themselves. The preamble should refer 
to the dangers of cabinet succession; “the demoralizing course & practice 
of the Admn. justifying the means by the end; the purchase of votes by 
office & patronage, & especially the system practiced in Delaware; the hold- 
ing out offices” and the distribution of “high judicial offices like the smaller 
appointments & associating the judiciary with the violence of politics.” 
Finally it should be made clear that a man who had his first office from 
Washington himself is now fighting for the people, who have an obliga- 
tion to cooperate in his support “without regard to old party divisions”— 
the phrase is repeated. Bayard was to write the preamble from these sug- 
gestions and then to show it to friends in both Republican and Federalist 
ranks—Rogers, Black, and Read are mentioned—“as it is to conform 
to the views & feelings of both parties.” 

McLane’s planning was rewarded with success in 1827, when he and 
Henry M. Ridgely, also an anti-Adams Federalist, were elected to the 
Senate to replace Thomas Clayton and Daniel Rodney, both supporters of 
Adams.®? But while Jackson’s election in 1828 brought McLane personal 
advancement, the triumph of the party which he was building in Dela- 
ware was brief. For on to the scene of Delaware politics was striding a 
young giant possessing intellectual and oratorical powers which, devoted 
to the anti-Jackson movement, were to dominate the next two decades. 


Joun Mippteton Ciayton 


John Middleton Clayton, organizer of the Whig party in Delaware, 
was a nephew of Governor Joshua Clayton and thus a first cousin of 
Senator Thomas Clayton. He was born at Dagsboro in 1796 and reared 
in Milford, where his father was a miller, tanner, and farmer. His early 
schooling was secured at academies in Sussex County and in Berlin, Mary- 
land. He helped his father in the tannery and in his last illness enjoyed 


81 Hilles Collection. 
82 L. McLane to J. A. Bayard, Washington, Jan. 18 and 31, 1827, Hilles 
Collection. 
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telling of the pains he had taken to get acid stains off his hands when he 
learned he was going to Yale.88 He was graduated from Yale with honors, 
and, after spending some time in the law office of Thomas Clayton in 
Dover, he proceeded to the famous law school at Litchfield, Connecticut. 
Admitted to the bar in 1819, his “superior training, remarkable memozy, 
great eloquence, charming manners, and rare skill as a cross-examiner” made 
his career an early success,*4 

Clayton’s abilities were so evident and his personality so winning that 
most of his adult life was spent in public office. He served as clerk of the 
lower house of the General Assembly even before he went to law school. 
While he was still in his twenties he was appointed secretary of state 
by Governor Charles Polk. He was also an influential member of the 
constitutional convention of 1831 and was chief justice from 1837 to 1840. 
His real distinction, however, was won in the Senate, where he represented 
Delaware from 1829 to 1836, 1845 to 1849, and 1853 to his death in 1856, 
and as Secretary of State under Zachary Taylor. 

Entering the Senate as its youngest member, he soon won the atten- 
tion of his elders by his vigorous defense of the Bank and the tariff, by 
his opposition to the theory of nullification, and by instigating an inves- 
tigation of the Post Office Department. He later favored compromising 
the Oregon issue and opposed the annexation of Texas and the declaration 
of war against Mexico. His best known diplomatic achievement is the 
agreement with England known as the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, which 
temporarily settled disputes with Great Britain regarding trans-isthmian 
transportation. 

After the collapse of the Whigs, Clayton sat in Congress as a mem~ 
ber of the American party, but he was not a member of the secret Know- 
Nothing group which gave that party its nickname, nor for that matter 
was he a radical on any of the great issues of his day. He proposed that 
the Supreme Court should settle all questions regarding slavery in the ter- 
ritories, and near the end of his life he wrote: “I have a mortal aversion 
to sitting near a fanatical abolitionist or a cantankerous Southern secession- 
ist. I believe in the old maxim ‘in medio tutissimus, and it is precisely be- 
cause the country is now essentially divided into geographical factions 
that I do not know whether I have any party. — I am an American but 
not a Know Nothing, and as the gentlemen of the latter designation have 
foolishly split upon the rock of Slavery and anti Slavery, and resolved to 
maintain their secret organization, excluding us outsiders from all partici- 
pation in their nominations and other measures I do not for the present 
see how I can act with them.’ 


83 J. P. Comegys'to J. A. Bayard, Dover, Nov. 21, 1856, Hilles Collection. 

84 Dictionary ef American Biography, IV, 185. 

85 J. M. Clayton to James A. Pearce, Chippewa, Del., Sept. 17, 1855, Dela- 
ware State Archives, 
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Clayton possessed a deep loyalty to his state, which colored his whole 
public career. One of his first speeches in Congress was a defense of 
Senator James A. Bayard, the elder, against false insinuations concerning 
his conduct in the Jefferson-Burr election contest of 1801.86 And in one 
of Clayton’s last letters, in which he said he was so weak that he could 
not walk up the Capitol steps without fainting, he plaintively besought 
the younger Bayard: “Don’t let anyone abuse Delaware. I care not what 
else they may say.”87 


THE ANTI-JACKSONITES 


One of the first shafts fired by Clayton against McLane’s Jacksonian 
organization was the establishment of a semi-weekly paper in Dover, April 
12, 1828, at a time when Clayton was secretary of state under Governor 
Polk, and called The Political Primer, or A Horn-book for the Jacksonites. 
Clayton was always conscious of the importance of journalism in politics. 
Witness his letter of March 25, 1839, to Richard H. Bayard: “We think 
here that the Journal must be reformed & improved & sent among the 
people as the Gazette is... . Two men in Dover will give $300 to pay for 
the paper. Will you raise $200 more? If so, write me word at once, and 
in a few days or weeks a list of persons to whom the paper must be sent 
gratis for one year will be forwarded to you. You underrate the effect of 
this effort.”8’ He noticed even the minutiae. “The paper,” he again wrote 
Bayard, in reference to the Delaware State Journal, “must be improved by 
Mr. Naff. Tell him for God’s sake to leave out that picture of the disgust- 
ing tape worm (Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge). .. . Also beg him to publish 
more political matter & less trifling matter.”®® Often he prescribed or wrote 
newspaper articles. Robert Montgomery Bird, physician, playwright, and 
editor of the Philadelphia North American, was Clayton’s close friend and 
debtor, and to him Clayton often addressed such notes as this: “Keep 
up the fire against those rascals in the Senate who made these infamous 
attacks upon me. Copy into the North American the article published 
by Gales & Seaton in their paper of Friday last. — It was an Editorial 
written by me & printed in the National Intelligencer.’’®° 

From this evidence of his journalistic interest, it is likely that it was 
Clayton who inspired the publication of The Political Primer, a declared 
Adams paper, which in its first issue announced that it intended to combat 


86 J. M. Clayton to J. A. Bayard, Washington, Jan. 28 and Feb. 7, 1830, 
Hilles Collection. 

87 [Washington, April, 1856], Hilles Collection. __ 

88 Written from Dover, Papers of James A. and Richard H. Bayard (Library 
of Congress). 

89 Dover, April 6, 1839, Bayard Papers. 

90 Bird MSS., 15 (University of Pennsylvania Library). 
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the influence of the Delaware Gazette, which, “though purporting to be 
a Federal Paper, [attempts] to widen, instead of to heal, the differences 
which unfortunately existed in the old Federal Party.” The Primer’s first 
attack on the Gazette provides evidence as to the leadership of the new 
Jackson party, for it names “as the head of this group” controlling the 
Gazette Louis McLane, together with his brother, Dr. Allan McLane, their 
father, Col. Allan McLane, and “three fragments of the Democratic party,” 
George Read, his son, the district attorney, and Nicholas G. Williamson, 
together with James A. Bayard and Archibald Hamilton. 

Later issues of the Primer listed Peter Robinson, of Sussex County, 
and Senator Henry Ridgely, with their families and the Cannons and Wilt- 
banks as Jacksonites. Evidence concerning the organization of the new 
parties is furnished by the publication of a manifesto adopted by a Jackson 
meeting at Dover presided over by. Ridgely: “Fellow Citizens! — A new 
era in the politics of the country has arrived. The terms ‘Federalist’ and 
‘Democrat’ can NO LONGER be the watchwords of party. Under the banners 
of Jackson or Adams every man: must now either directly or indirectly 
array himself.”®! This, it is claimed, is the policy of Louis McLane, “a man 
who under the old distinction of parties was a Federalist in Delaware, and 
a Democrat at Washington,”®? and who, having lost his influence with the 
Federalists, “like a Machiavel, careless of the feelings and interests of his 
benefactors, and confident of his skill in unprincipled intrigue . . . has 
now deemed it politic to destroy them as a party and joining with a faction 
of the Democratic party headed by the Reads etc. [has] embraced the 
Banners of the military despot.” The Primer also printed the most scan- 
dalous stories circulating about Jackson, while the Delaware Journal of 
Wilmington ridiculed him as a “bloodthirsty ignoramus.”® 

The new Adams faction’s activity won it success in the elections of 
1827 and 1828. Kensey Johns, Jr., was sent to the House of Representa-~ 
tives to succeed McLane, after he had moved up to the Senate. John M. 
Clayton was returned to the Senate in 1829, the term of Ridgely, a McLane 
ally, having expired. Dr. Arnold Naudain, a former Democrat, but now an 
Adams supporter, went along with Clayton to the Senate to succeed Mc- 
Lane, when the latter went to England. In the election of 1829, Governor 
Polk, a Federalist close to the Clayton faction, was replaced by another 
member of the same group, David Hazzard. In 1830 John Milligan, an 
Adams man, defeated Henry Ridgely in the election to the House of 
Representatives. Adding to these results the fact that Delaware’s three. 
electoral votes in 1828 had been given to Adams and Richard Rush, the 
complete success of Clayton’s new party in Delaware becomes obvious. 


91 Primer, Apr. 21, 1828. 

92 Ibid., May 5, 1828. 

93 Ibid., Apr. 28, 1828. : 
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Clayton had won and McLane had lost—in Delaware, but not in the na- 
tion. A Washington gossip wrote that McLane “had staked everything 
on his political measures, his practice injured, his popularity in his own 
state gone—Jackson’s election affords him something more than mere 
triumph TI have no doubt he builds on it hope, nay almost certainty of 
ofiice.’? 


THe Wuic SupREMACY 


The new order of politics in Delaware opened, as had similar periods 
in 1776 and 1792, with a new constitution. A constitutional convention 
was called for by the voters in the fall of 1830. At its sessions, which began 
in November, 1831, John M. Clayton and Willard Hall were important 
leaders. Besides changing the judicial system, a major motive for this meet- 
ing, the convention made state elections biennial in order to save mouey 
and conform with national elections. The term of membership in the lower 
house of the General Assembly was extended to two years, and the Assem- 
bly was hereafter to meet regularly every other year, instead of annualiy. 
Terms of state senators and of the governor were lengthened to four 
years. All property qualifications for membership in the lower house were 
dropped, but a senator was required to own 200 acres or £1,000 in 
real or personal property, in spite of Clayton, Read, and Rogers’ opposi- 
tion to property qualifications.°* The voter was still required to be free, 
white, male, and a taxpayer.®* The new constitution was ordained by the 
convention on December 2, 1831, and did not need to be submitted to 
the legislature or the people. 

Although there is little evidence of party politics in the constitutional 
convention, such had by no means been abandoned. The Adams faction, 
which soon came to be known as American Republican, or National Re- 
publican, or Whig, dominated state elections. The Democrats, though 
strong in New Castle County, and bulwarked by the national administra- 
tion, were usually unable to win office outside of New Castle County; 
for the decade following 1828 the political record is devoid of any Demo- 
cratic victories in state-wide contests except in 1832, when the Democratic 
candidate, Major Caleb P. Bennett, a septuagenarian hero of the Revolu- 
tion, was elected governor by fifty-four votes over Senator Naudain. And 


95 First Forty Years, 251-252. McLane’s ambition was so great that his 
wife even called on the socially unacceptable Mrs. Eaton “in direct violation of 
the most violent asseverations previously made” and “instantly became a great 
favourite with the Pres’d.” Ibid., 319. 

96 William M. Gouge, Debates of the Delaware Convention for Revising: 
the Constitution of the State, or Adopting a New One (Wilmington, 1831), 41, 
126-128, 203-207. 

97 The legislature had recently ordered that presidential electors should 
henceforth be chosen by the people instead of by the legislature. 
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even in that year Whig presidential electors, a Whig Congressman and a 
Whig legislature were chosen by the voters.°8 

In these years the Whig party included some of the ablest men in the 
state. Among them were Thomas Stockton, Andrew Gray, Robert Frame, 
Thomas Clayton, John Milligan, Cornelius Comegys, William Cooper, 
Arnold Naudain, Joseph Maull, Peter Causey, Presley Spruance, Charles 
Marim, James Booth, William Waples, Benjamin Burton, Shepard Hous- 
ton, Richard Bayard, John Wales, Edward Gilpin, George Truitt, James 
Thomson, Henry Hall, Jabez Fisher, E. I. duPont, James Canby, Kensey 
Johns, Benjamin Caulk, George Rodney, John Houston. The dominant 
figure, however, was John M. Clayton, who united discordant elements 
with a masterful strategy which kept his party victorious. An exact assess- 
ment of the elements of his support is difficult. Democrats alleged that 
the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad was a “Whig Mono- 
poly.”*? Clayton himself wrote in 1851 that the “Duponts have spent a 
fortune for the Whig party, and have never received a favor from it, for 
they never desired any,—they have been the chief prop and support of 
our party ever since its origin; they did more to build it up, originally, than 
any other family in the State, and but for their powerful influence we 
should have sent two Locofoco senators to Congress for the last twenty 
hears. 79° 

The success of the Whigs, however, should not be credited to any 
one leader or group of leaders or backers of the party. They were success- 
ful because they advocated causes which Delawareans wanted—a strong 
Union, a solid banking structure, a protective tariff, and peace with the 
world so that Delaware’s farms and factories might flourish. They spoke 
the language of the majority of the electorate, of both the downstate 
farmers, who provided the votes, and the upstate merchants, who pro- 
vided the money. A glance backward or forward at Delaware politics 
proves that the Whig rule was no peculiarity, but part of a consistent pat- 
tern of affairs. 


98 At this time the General Assembly rejected a proposal of South Carolina 
that a convention of states be called to amend the Constitution—an outcome 
of the nullification controversy. Delaware, always a unionist state, insisted that 
only Congress could call such a convention, which was not then expedient. 
Scharf, History of Delaware, I, 317. 
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structed a line from the P. W. and B. tracks down the peninsula to Cape Charles. 
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Tue ELEctTIon oF 1838 


The peculiar and irregular event which always gives hope to the 
minority group did occur in 1838. In that year local quarrels caused a 
division within Whig ranks in Sussex County. There two American 
Republican tickets were presented to the voters, one of the regular party 
candidates and the other of a group proposing a reform of local govern- 
ment. On the second ticket, however, appeared as a candidate for the 
national House of Representatives the name of Thomas Robinson, Jr., a 
Sussex County Democrat and member of one of the county’s most prom- 
inent families. By an alliance of New Castle and Kent County Democrats 
with the dissident Sussex Whigs, Robinson defeated John Milligan, who 
had already served four terms in Congress and was nearer than anyone 
in the history of the state to equaling Louis McLane’s record of six elec- 
tions to that body. 

The Whig leadership was enraged. “A Van Buren candidate,” the 
Journal argued, “was smuggled into a Whig ticket, and people voted for 
it under the impression that they were doing nothing adverse to the Whig 
party or the principles which they always professed and practised. . . Had 
the wishes of the people been expressed upon the tickets which they 
deposited in the ballot box, Mr. Robinson would never have gone to Wash- 
ington to misrepresent the majority of this State.”! “So unknown was 
he in this [New Castle] county, that some of those who voted for him 
thought he belonged to the family of Col. Robinson late of Naaman’s Creek 
in this county.” 

A greater surprise was to come when the newly elected legislature 
met in January, 1839. Richard H. Bayard’s term as Senator was expiring, 
but the election of a successor was complicated by a quarrel over the 
proper method, which was made difficult by the fact that each house of 
the General Assembly was controlled by a different party. A law of 1825 
which provided for the election of Senators by joint ballot of both houses 
in the Senate chamber had been repealed in 1837. It was claimed by the 
Democrats that the intent of the repeal was to have this joint ballot occur ~ 
in the House chamber instead of in the Senate. This was not, however, 
definitely stated, and the absence of any definite provision for the ballot- 
ing in either the federal or the state constitution left room for much poli- 
tical bickering. The discovery that five delegates elected on the Reform 
ticket in Sussex County favored the Democratic candidate, James A. 
Bayard, caused a bitter reaction among the Whigs. The other five Sussex 
assemblymen, three of whom had also been Reform candidates, charged 
that no Sussex candidates had admitted to a Senatorial preference which 
would aid the Democratic Van Buren administration, and they suggested 


1 Delaware State Journal, Oct. 1, 1839. 
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that all ten should resign and allow the people of Sussex to show their true 
intent in a new election. The design of this suggestion was apparent. 
The defection, if it may be called that, of the five Sussex assemblymen, 
two senators and three representatives, had given the Democrats control 
of the state senate by six votes to three, and though the Whigs still con- 
trolled the lower house, it was only by the narrow margin of eleven to 
ten, giving the Democrats an advantage of sixteen to fourteen on a joint 
ballot. But this the Whigs were determined to prevent. 

The five Reform assemblymen replied to the challenge of their Sussex 
colleagues by arguing that although they were chosen on “the Reform 
ticket, pledged to no party, . . . by handbills they were linked to Van 
Buren.” They refused to resign and insisted on a joint ballot for Senator, 
arguing that this was the intent of the law.4 The Whigs, led by Robert 
Frame, would not yield. Balloting alone, the lower house chose Joseph 
Maull, a Sussex Whig, to be Senator, but the senate committee to which 
this result was referred refused to sanction any but a joint ballot.® Con- 
sequently, the General Assembly adjourned without an election, and a 
vacancy ensued in the Delaware delegation in the United States Senate for 
the next two years. 


BayarD AND CLAYTON 


— Into the election of 1840, the colorful Tippecanoe campaign, the Whigs 
of Delaware entered with real zest. Originally preferring their hero, Henry 
Clay, to Harrison as a candidate, they rallied loyally behind the old gen- 
eral when he was chosen by a national convention of the party.° They 
repeated their charges of Democratic treachery in the previous election, 
attacked Representative Robinson for not asking an appropriation for the 
Breakwater in Delaware Bay, and boomed out the strains of “Old ‘Tippe- 
canoe” and “Van, Van Is a Used Up Man.” 

Election day brought complete triumph—even in New Castle County. 
_. The Journal ran scare headlines across a half page: “716 Majority!!! Tell 
Chapman to Crow! Delaware Speaks. Listen Boys! New-Castle County 
Redeemed. The Whigs of N. Castle County, after having battled for 
twelve long years, against Locofocoism, have the proud satisfaction of an- 
nouncing to the Whigs throughout the Union, that New Castle county 
stands Redeemed, Regenerated & Disenthralled!!!’7 

William Cooper was elected governor and George B. Rodney Repre- 
sentative. Immediately the Senatorial contest began, for the Whigs con- 
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trolled the legislature so completely that unity of decision could be secured 
only with difficulty. 

Both Senatorial posts were to be filled. The vacant position, which 
should have been filled in 1839, had only four years of the term remaining. 
The other vacancy would be occasioned by the end of the term of Thomas 
Clayton, who had succeeded John M. Clayton, after the latter’s resigna- 
tion in 1836 because of his disgust with the administration and in order 
better to support his family. Leading candidates were Thomas Clayton, 
who sought reelection, Chief Justice Richard H. Bayard, William Waples,. 
of Sussex County, and James Booth, of New Castle. Clayton was easily 
chosen for the full term, but before Bayard was chosen for the short 
term a hard fight occurred. Much Opposition was made on the grounds 
that Bayard’s election would disturb the judiciary,’ but Bayard’s friends 
promised that he would not resign as chief justice until Cooper had suc- 
ceeded Comegys in the governorship, thus permitting Booth to be made 
chief justice and eliminating him from the Senatorial contest. 

John Clayton’s support was most important to Bayard. Clayton’s 
account of the election reveals his part in it. Last night’s caucus, Clayton 
wrote on January 12, 1841, decided “in favor of Booth who had 1 5 
votes. ...I discovered the fact in spite of the efforts to conceal the result. 
I assembled many of the members & prevailed on them to caucus again. 
I have not slept for 36 hours one wink & am almost tired to death. ...In 
order to prevail on several members particularly Barr to vote for you, I 
had to pledge myself in your behalf that you would not resign until 
Cooper came into office. I cannot in a letter tell you all. But the mem- 
bers are resolved that Booth shall be Chief Justice & you must fulfill the 
plege. sem luase night at 11 o’clock I thought it would be next to impos- 
sible to reverse the decision of the caucus—but there was the resolution 
to try it & it has been done.’”? 

Clayton’s aim was a position in Harrison’s cabinet, but he was doomed 
to disappointment. On February 3, 1841, he wrote Bayard: “I have just 
learned with some surprise that some kind friends of mine at Washington . 
have spoken in my behalf so far as to represent me as being too much out 
of health & unwilling to encounter the drudgery of a certain office. My 
health I assure you is very good & I have authorized no man to speak for 
me on the subject of my willingness to encounter any drudgery. Will 
you oblige me if you hear these rumours by contradicting them & request- 
ing that I may have leave to speak for myself & not by proxy as to my 
good or bad health.’’° Bayard denied hearing such rumours and assured 
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Clayton: “You are as great a favorite in the South as you are in the Middle 
States. . . . Some weeks since there was much conversation on the Subject 
of Cabinet appointments and public opinion seemed to settle on yourself 
and John Sergeant as the most prominent and suitable candidates.’ 

But nothing came of this, and Harrison’s early death and Tyler’s de- 
fection caused the Whigs bitter disappointment. Clayton devoted himself 
to scientific agriculture, but in tending his fields he did not neglect his 
political crops. As the despondent Whigs turned back to Henry Clay, a 
place was sought for Clayton on the next national ticket. Clay, however, 
would not help. He wrote to Bayard, “Whilst I entertain as high an opinion 
of our friend Clayton as you or any other of his friends do, I have felt 
it due to my situation to take no part in the designation of a Candidate for 
the V. Presidency. Delicacy and propriety, it seemed to me, enjoined this 
forebearance.”!2 Robert Montgomery Bird was sent to the Whig National 
Convention “as Clayton’s personal representative and received the states- 
man’s friends as they arrived from different quarters of the Union.”!? But 
still there was no post for him. 

These rebuffs settled Bayard’s immediate political future. For if Clay- 
ton did not wish to remain permanently on the sidelines, it was obvious 
that he must return to Washington. And if neither a cabinet post or higher 
office were to be offered him, he must rely on his state again for prefer- 
ment. 

The Democrats meanwhile were still fighting the propaganda against 
Van Buren with which the Whigs had deluged the nation in 1840. Dela- 
ware was so opposed to Van Buren that it sent no delegation to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, for it would have been embarrassing to have 
participated in the convention and then not have accepted its nominations. 
Lewis Cass of Michigan, who had once taught school in Wilmington, was 
the choice of Delaware Democracy, who claimed they would “go for 
Cass, and nobody but Cass; and finally that if he were not nominated they 
would run him in this State.” “The leaven of disaffection towards Mr. 
Van Buren (whether he is nominated or not) had been infused into our 
ranks to an incurable extent,” asserted the able Martin Bates.14 

Polk was the Democratic nominee, and though successful nationally 
he could not compete in Delaware with Henry Clay, who led the Whigs 
to another victory. Clay was always a favorite in Delaware, where he 
several times visited. Three years later the Blue Hen’s Chicken noted one 
of his triumphal processions through the state.!* “This eminent American 
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12 Ashland, Nov. 10, 1843, Bayard Papers, IV. 

13 C. E. Foust, The Life and Dramatic Works of Robert Montgomery Bird 
(New York, 1919), 128. 

14 Martin W. Bates to George Read Riddle, Dover, May 21, 1844, Riddle 
Papers (Historical Society of Delaware). 

15 Aug. 20, 1847. 
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Statesman passed through this city on Saturday last to Philadelphia. He 
went as secretly and plainly as possible; nevertheless the streets around his 
residence were crowded by thousands who would not disperse until he 
had arisen from his bed at 131 o’clock, and addressed the multitude. On 
his way on Monday to Cape May, all the villages and steamboats he passed, 
testified in the most enthusiastic manner the admiration of the people 
for his private and public character.” When he returned through Delaware 
to visit Kensey Johns and John M. Clayton, “the number of strangers at 
New Castle on his arrival there could not have been less than 1000.16 

The 1844 Whig victory in Delaware put Clayton’s friend Thomas 
Stockton in the governorship, sent John Houston to Congress, and deter- 
mined Clayton to seek office again. Bayard’s term in the Senate was expir- 
ing, and he was told, “you [are] not the preferred of, you know whom.,”1t 
George Fisher reported that “Clayton told him... he would return to. 
the Senate if elected.” Thomas Clayton would probably then resign in 
disgust and Bayard could have his place. Fisher said “the Whigs of all the 
other States expect J. M. to be returned. And he don’t know what to 
do.”18 

But Bayard refused to give up: without a fight. “A Democrat” wrote 
him from Dover that “Mr. Clayton is on the ground, and aided by all his 
sycophants are resorting to all sorts of means to poison the minds of the 
members of the Legislature against you, and several of the members from 
your County who came here your friends, have gone over to the Clayton 
interest, and unless you come here in person, or take some active measures 
at once in the matter, you are sacrificed to the ambition of Mr. C. The un- 
fairness to you is so apparent that it. has made you friends among the 
Sussex members, and the writer of this note feels himself authorized to 
say to you, if you can get enough Whigs—say five, to stick to you, that 
the Ten Democratic members will Certainly vote for you, for the purpose | 
of defeating Mr. C’29 Another correspondent reported that Andrew 
Gray had said, “I consider R. H. Byard one of the best read States- 
men in Delaware and an orniment to the Senate Chamber—you must re 
elect him,’’20 

The effort to halt Clayton failed, and he replaced Bayard in the Senate. 
“What could be done against an organization that extended into every 
corner of the State and had its. origin even before the election.” In other 
words, Clayton wished to return to public life and had set his machine 


16 Blue Hen’s Chicken, Aug. 27, 1847. 

17 Simon Spearman to R. H. Bayard, Smyrna, Nov. 25, 1844, Bayard 
Papers, V. 

18 Simon Spearman to R. H. Bayard, Smyrna, Dec. 3, 1844, Bayard Papers, 
V. See also Presley Spruance to R. H. Bayard, Smyrna, Dec. 7, 1844, and Simon 
Spearman to R. H. Bayard, Smyrna, Dec. 10, 1844, ibid. 

19 Jan. 9, 1845, Bayard Papers, V. 

20 James L. Miles to R. H. Bayard, Newark, Jan. 9, 1845, Bayard Papers, V. 
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in motion. And Bayard was not his equal at politics. “I must point out 
one fault in your character,” a friend wrote Bayard; “you are too straight 
forward too honest. Masses are won by cajoulery and tickeling.”1 


THE DEcLINE oF THE Wuics 


At this time when the Whig dominance seemed at its height its end 
was near. Clayton and the Delaware Whigs opposed the annexation of 
Texas, counselled peace with England over the Oregon question, and op- 
posed the steps of the Polk administration which led to the outbreak of 
the Mexican war. They continued to control the legislature until 1850, © 
electing Presley Spruance, of Smyrna, to the Senate when Thomas Clay- 
ton’s term expired in 1847. They also sent John Wales to the Senate in 
1849 to replace John M. Clayton, when that leader’s ambition for a cabi- 
net post was finally fulfilled by his appointment by President Taylor as 
Secretary of State. They reelected John Houston to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1846 and 1848. He sought relection again in 1850, but in that 
year the Delaware Whig machine fell apart and suffered losses from which 
it never recovered. George Read Riddle, a Democrat, was sent to Cun- 
gress, William H. Ross, another Democrat, was elected governor,” the 
legislature became Democratic, and by it a Democrat, James A. Bayard, 
was sent to the Senate. In the same year President Taylor died, and John 
M. Clayton resigned the national office he had occupied but a short time 
after many years of waiting. 

The result of the 1850 election was unprecedented. Whig candidates 
for governor had been defeated in 1832 and 1846, and a Whig candidate 
for Congress had lost, because of intraparty feuding, in 1838. But never 
had the Whigs lost both offices at the same election, or the governorship 
and the legislature at the same time. The Delaware Federalists, in their 
time, had never suffered such a loss. In 1822, governor and legislature 
had been won by Democratic-Republicans, but even then the Federalists 
had elected two Congressmen and had profited by a failure of the Demo- 
cratic legislature to unite on Senatorial choices. 

It was not just Whig defeat, but death. Once again, in 1853, John 
M. Clayton was elected to the Senate, but that was through the kindness 
of a Democratic friend in the legislature who voted for Clayton in order 
to permit him to defend his treaty with England.” In 1854 a part of the 
- old Whig machine was instrumental in the election of the American Party 
candidate, Peter F. Causey, himself a former Whig, as governor, but the 


21 Simon Spearman to R. H. Bayard, Smyrna, Jan. 17, 1845, Bayard 
Papers, V. 

22 He succeeded a Democrat, William Tharp, who had been elected in 1846, 
in spite of a general Whig victory. 

23 Scharf, History of Delaware, I, 533; Comegys, Clayton, 215-216. 
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Whigs did not enjoy this union with the secret lodge of Know-Nothings, 
as Clayton’s remarks previously quoted indicate. 

The Whig party in Delaware died because it espoused political radi- 
calism in 1850—and political radicalism was never more than ephemerally 
popular in this state. The radical Whigs of Revolutionary days had learned 
this. So did the Jeffersonian party of Caesar A. Rodney and the Jacksonian 
Democrats of Louis McLane. 

The radical rocks on which the Whig ship foundered were abolition 
and prohibition. Both appealed to large minority groups within the state 
but could not win the support of the bulk of the electorate, who viewed 
them as unnecessary disturbances to the usual current of events. 

Temperance had always been popular in Delaware. A favorite weapon 
in political wars was the accusation that leaders of the Opposition imbibed 
too freely. General Harrison’s cider had been more popular than Van 
Buren’s wine. “A New Democratic Song to an Old Revolution Tune” 
with the chorus, 


“Yankee doodle, keep it up, 
Yankee doodle dandy. 

Let us try another sup, 

Damn it, where’s the brandy?”4 


was employed by the Federalists to ridicule Haslet’s supporters in 1822. 
But when Haslet ran for governor twelve years earlier, in 1810, his sup- 
porters had joked about a Federalist meeting at “Punch Spring” and an- 
other in Brandywine Village, which they said became a drinking bout.** 

In 1839 a Temperance party had appeared in the Wilmington city 
election with a ticket “taken from both parties equally.” General politics, 
its supporters insisted, should not influence city elections. This group wanted 
to prevent the establishment of unnecessary taverns, but thought it would 
be “disingenuous” to attempt to work through the old parties and, as a 
minority, pervert the intention of the majority of voters. “[We] want. 
nothing by indirection,” they insisted. But in spite of such insistence, 
temperance in politics was bound to affect the established parties. The 
existence of a state Temperance party in 1850 supporting Thomas Lock- 
wood, of Frederica, for governor undoubtedly aided in the Democratic 
triumph of that year, for the Whigs were closer to this cause than the 
Democrats, as is indicated by the fact that the New Castle County Tem- 
perance Society supported many Whig candidates in 1848.26 

Abolition also won greater favor among the Whigs than among the 
Democrats. Slavery had long been unpopular in Delaware. Candidates 


24 Delaware Gazette, Oct. 1, 1822. 
25 American Watchman, Sept. 12, Oct. 2, 1810. 
26 Blue Hen’s Chicken, Oct. 27, 1848; Scharf, History of Delaware, I, 326. 
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had often been forced to deny that they owned slaves. The state had 
early forbidden the importation of slaves, the fitting out of ships for the 
slave trade, and the selling of slaves into the South. Furthermore Delaware 
was the only slave state in‘ which a Negro was assumed by the courts to 
be free unless the opposite could be proved. In the post-Revolutionary 
period an abolition bill, strongly supported by Quakers and Methodists, 
had barely failed of passage. The General Assembly in 1820 had opposed 
the extension of slavery into the territories. In 1847 an abolition bill 
proposed by Henry Swayne passed the lower house and was defeated in 
the senate only by the vote of the speaker. Every census showed the 
number of slaves rapidly diminishing—until there were less than eighteen 
hundred in 1860—while the number of free Negroes increased even more 
rapidly, thus testifying to the popularity of voluntary manumission. 

Yet the tenor of Delaware opinion was always against the “ultra 
abolitionists.” Fear of Negro rebellions had caused the laws regulating 
the Negroes to be tightened in the 1830’s following Nat Turner’s revolt 
in Virginia. One “M,” writing from Dover on May 15, 1848, expressed 
the common Delaware attitude, when he referred in disgust to a plot of 
“ultra abolitionists” and “ultra temperance men,” “the one to free the slaves 
of the State, with or without the consent of their owners, and the other 
to authorize the passage of a law designating what men shall be allowed 
to eat and drink, and what they shall not eat and drink.”?7 

With the abolition issue too, the Whigs were more frequently affiliated 
than the Democrats. The latter group’s Wilmington paper ridiculed the 
Whigs for having nominated a slaveholder, Zachary Taylor, for president. 
The Whigs, said the Gazette, supported the anti-slavery cause when it 
seemed desirable, but now that Taylor was the party nominee “it becomes 
very proper to kick and curse their late anti-slavery colleagues, and pro- 
claim their independence of any connection with them or sympathy with 
their cause.” “We do not consider it any objection to Gen, Taylor as 
a candidate, that he holds slaves, or has recently purchased a whole lot of 
them,” wrote the Democratic Gazette on another occasion, “But there 
are those of our fellow citizens who do, and-we are determined if we can 
help it, that they shall not be deceived and deluded by the wretched 
attempt of the Whig jugglers to make them believe that old Zack is 
opposed to Slavery.”*8 

Indeed this was a fact embarrassing to the Whigs, for their Blue Hen’s 
Chicken, edited by the able Francis Vincent, was this year supporting an 
anti-slavery petition being circulated through the state.*? A note in this 
paper on October 27, 1848, heralded the decline of the Whigs, for it re- 
ported that the executive committee of the Free Soil Association of New 


27 Delaware Gazette, May 19, 1848. 
28 Ibid., June 6, Sept. 8, 1848. 
29 Oct. 27, 1848. 
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Castle County had called a meeting of friends of Van Buren and Charles 
Francis Adams, nominees of the national Free Soil party, to form an elec- 
toral ticket. This group opposed the voting of supplies for the Mexican 
War and also opposed any compromise permitting the extension of slavery 
into the territories. 

Clayton, of course, was politically astute enough to see the hand- 
writing on the wall. -“I wish,” he wrote, “abolitionism & political tem- 
perance were both united & segregated from all other party connections, 
that we might by a temporary coalition of all other parties, put them down 
so low that they could never rise again.’’8° 

But they would not be put down until they had split the Whig party 
in Delaware. With such strange new growths developing from the Whigs 
as the Temperance, Free Soil, American, and Republican parties, the bulk 
of Delaware voters flocked to what was now the conservative party, the 
Democratic. And for the next four decades the Democrats dominated the 
state as completely as had ever Federalists or Whigs. It was not, however, 
because of any revolutionary change in Delaware opinion that the pre- 
viously rejected Democrats suddenly became popular. Delaware remained 
firm, but in the course of national affairs the party of Jefferson and of 
Jackson became the staid, conservative party that appealed to Delaware 
voters, who like their idol Clayton believed “in medio tutissintus.” 


30 J. M. Clayton to George P. Fisher, Washington, Jan. 7, 1856, Delaware 
State Archives. 


CHAPTER 7 


The Civil War, 1850-1865 


By John S. Spruance* 





No battles were fought on Delaware soil in the Civil War, but political 
rallies, the columns of newspapers, and even the pulpits were the battle- 
grounds of conflicting views. Delaware, a border state bound to the North 
by geographical location, increasing commercial ties, and traditional ad- 
herence to the Constitution and the Union, manifested sympathy for the 
South and disinclination to war throughout the largest portion of its area 
because of the blood relationship of many of its inhabitants to Marylanders 
and Virginians. 

The impact of divided loyalties was so forceful that its effect was to 
destroy old friendships and often to break up families. It is pointed out 
in Katherine Pyle’s history of the state! that “Many, who had been life- 
long friends, now passed each other on the street without speaking.” 

Strong as pro-southern, anti-war feeling was, however, Delaware’s 
devotion to the Constitution and the Union was too great to permit it to 
abandon either of these institutions. The state twice gave its electoral 
vote to presidential candidates other than Lincoln, and rejected his pro- 
posal for compensated emancipation of its small number of slaves. 

The Democratic Party, which controlled the General Assembly and 
opposed emancipation of slaves and enlistment of Negro troops, declined 
requests of commissioners from Mississippi and Alabama to secede from 
the Union. William Cannon, a Democrat, rose above party for the sake 
of the Union as Delaware’s wartime governor. 

Further differences in views may be noted in the reaction of the citi- 
zenry to the war itself. When the high tide of the Confederacy reached 
Getttysburg in 1863, and threatened the defenses of-the Susquehanna River 
a year later, the response of Union adherents to calls for volunteers was 


* Member of the Wilmington Journal-Every Evening staff. This chapter is 
condensed from the writer’s unpublished senior thesis in history at Princeton, 1935. 
Copies in the Princeton University and University of Delaware libraries. 

1 Published serially in the Wilmington Delmarva Star, 1924. 
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great. On the other hand, many young Delawareans, 1* aided by southern 
sympathizers, crossed Chesapeake Bay to join Confederate forces. Mary-~ 
land Home Guard troops twice marched into Delaware to seize the arms | 
of volunteer companies considered to be disloyal to the Union, and to 
arrest a number of prominent citizens. Imprisonment in Fort Delaware 
was a common penalty for alleged seditious acts. Presence of the military 
at elections with fixed bayonets and drawn sabres provoked charges of 
interference with the right of franchise. United States Senators James A. 
Bayard and Willard Saulsbury, both Democrats, consistently opposed the 
war and the Lincoln Administration. 

The geographical factor alone was strong enough to keep the state in 
the Union. Troops could be moved southward over the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad, and down the Delaware Railroad. 
Federal gunboats could guard the Delaware Bay entrance and proceed up 
the Nanticoke River to Seaford to land troops in Sussex County. Organized 
resistance was therefore hopeless, although Dr. William Burton, Democratic 
governor at the outbreak of the war and obviously southern in his sym- 
pathies, delayed as long as possible the disarming of volunteer companies. 

Delaware’s position at the start of the war was that of a predominantly 
agricultural state which had to look to the North as an outlet for its farm 
products. This was also true of its manufacturing and commerce, con- 
centrated mainly in New Castle Country and linked to Philadelphia by rail 
and water transportation. Agriculture still rested on the steadily declining 
institution of slavery. The state had but 1708 slaves, according to the 1860 
census, compared with 2290 in 1850 and 8887 in 1790. Sussex County 
had 1341 in 1860, New Castle, 254, and Kent, 203. Ihe free Negro popula- 
tion of 19,829 in 1860 had reached its highest pre-Civil War point. The 
proportion of free and slave Negroes to white persons in Kent was one 
to three at that time. The growth of a free labor system, fed by foreign- 
born immigration into New Castle County, and opposition stimulated by 
the Underground Railroad, made serious inroads into slavery. The earliest 
form of opposition to slavery was measures to halt the slave trade. Eman- 
cipation and abolition movements did not gain much headway in the 
state until the middle of the 19th century. 

Bills prohibiting importation of slaves were introduced in the Assembly 
in pre-Revolutionary times. The Delaware Constitution of 1776 did not 
specifically forbid slavery, but cast moral doubts as to the propriety of 
its existence. Legislative enactments against importation and exportation 
of slaves in the early years of Delaware statehood failed to halt kidnaping 
of slaves and free Negroes. Notorious in this respect was the slaver gang 
of the infamous Patty Cannon, which operated near Seaford in the 1820's 
until apprehended by the authorities. 


la Katherine Pyle estimates that 2,000 Delawareans fought for the Con- 
federacy, but she gives no references for this statement (loc. cit.) 
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The legislature in 1819 opposed extension of slavery into future states 
of the Union, but three prominent Delaware statesmen of this period, 
Senators Nicholas Van Dyke and Outerbridge Horsey and Congressman 
Louis B. McLane sided a year later with the Missouri Compromise. This 
principle recognized slavery in territories south of the 36° 30’ line across 
the continent. Henry Swayne of Centerville introduced the first emanci- 
pation bill into the Assembly in 1847. The bill, providing for freedom of 
children of all slaves born after 1860, passed the House but failed in the 
Senate only by vote of the speaker. 

In Delaware in the 1850’s lines began to be drawn between opposing 
groups over the slavery issue. - Yet it is well to proceed cautiously in 
making comparisons between attitudes of Kent and Sussex residents as 
opposed to those of New Castle County inhabitants. The depredations 
of the Cannon gang and the attendant evils of slavery were just as re- 
pugnant to Kent and Sussex people, who in general afforded kind treat- 
ment to their slaves, as they were to the rapidly growing anti-slavery and 
abolitionist groups in New Castle County. ; 

Kent and Sussex were settled for the most part, however, by persons 
of Maryland and Virginia ancestry, the customs of which, including 
slavery, were tenaciously maintained. At the time of the Civil War, many 
people in Delaware’s two lower counties had blood relations fighting for 
the Confederacy. Judge Walter A. Powell asserts in his pamphlet, Annals 
of a Village in Kent County, that slavery “had become woven into the 
fabric of the social and economic life of the people,” and that slaves, used 
chiefly as nurses and servants, “were a part of family life.” Conversely, 
New Castle County was settled by groups of more diversified national 
origin. It was not devoid of slavery and southern sentiment, yet both of 
these principles were forced to yield to a rapidly growing free labor 
element whose ideals contrasted strongly with those of Delawareans in the 
other two counties. 

Among religious groups in the state, the Methodists and the Quakers 
- had the largest number of anti-slavery adherents, with the latter faith 
taking the most active part in the abolition movement. The Pennsylvania 
Abolition Society was reorganized in 1787, and its influence undoubtedly 
was felt in Delaware’s early legislation against the slave trade. Pennsylvania 
Quakers in the early decades of the 19th century began to take an active 
interest in aiding the escape of fugitives from slavery. This system became 
known as the “Underground Railroad” because of the frequency with 
which runaway slaves, after being traced to various points by officers of 
the law and their owners, seemed to vanish “under the ground.” ‘Their 
mystified pursuers would then return south empty-handed, while the 
“conductors” of the road sheltered the Negroes and later sent them on 
under guidance to Canada. 

Foremost in the Delaware abolition movement was Thomas Garrett. 
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Born of Quaker parentage in Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, he did not 
settle in Delaware until 1822, when he was 33 years old. Joining an aboli- 
tion society in 1818, he looked upon himself ever afterward as a spirit 
dedicated to aid fugitives. An Underground Railroad authority years later 
wrote that there seemed to be a well-defined route to freedom on which 
the houses of Ezekiel Hunn in Camden, John Hunn in Middletown, and 
Thomas Garrett in Wilmington were important stations.2 As years passed 
and Garrett continued to give help to fugitives, his house on Shipley Street 
became a haven of*refuge. Garrett is believed to have aided some 2700 
slaves to freedom. 

In 1848 Garrett and John Hunn were in a suit concerning slaves 
before Judge Roger B. Taney of the United States Circuit Court (later 
chief justice of the United States), who then was sitting at New Castle. 
Two slaveowners from Dorchester County, Maryland, sought return of 
their property and damages. James A. Bayard, soon to carry on his family 
tradition as United States Senator from Delaware, was the prosecutor. 
Judgment went against the two Quakers and their entire property was 
dissipated in fines. Thomas Garrett, nearly 60 years old, was not dis- 
couraged. “Judge,” said he, “thou hast not left me a dollars butela-se say 
to thee, and to all in this courtroom, that if any one knows of a fugitive 
who wants shelter . . . send him to Thomas Garrett and he will befriend 
him.” Working at his trade of iron merchant and paying off loans 
from friends, Garrett was soon solvent again. Rebuffs never taught him 
any lesson but persistence in his life work. Threats, such as a resolution 
in the Maryland legislature in 1860 to offer a reward for his arrest, never 
daunted him. 

Though deeply rooted, slavery was giving ground in 1860 before the 
advance of the Underground Railroad, manumission, and the competition 
of free labor. More land was being cultivated by improved agricultural 
machinery, and rose in value as its products, shipped to northern markets 
by railroad and steamboat, brought a profitable return. This gradual 
change in the economic system forced political parties to confront leading 
issues. 

For many years after the formation of the Union, Delaware was a 
bulwark of the Federalist Party. Thirteen out of sixteen governors were 
elected in its name up to 1827. With the rise of Jacksonian Democracy, 
the opposition became known as the Whig Party, with John M. Clayton as 
its acknowledged leader in Delaware. Clayton served as United States 
Senator from 1828 to 1838, and was elected again as Senator in 1852. As 
Secretary of State in the Taylor Administration, he concluded the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty with Great Britain. With his death in 18 56, Delaware and 


2 Wilbur H. Siebert, The Underground Railroad from Slavery to Freedom 
(New York, 1898), 117. 
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the nation lost an old line Whig statesman, trained in the tradition of 
Henry Clay. The passing of such men as Clay, Daniel Webster, and Clay- 
ton in the 1850’s reduced the possibility of compromise over the slavery 
issue. 

When Representative McLane swung over to the Jackson Democrats 
in 1826, he took with. him the powerful Delaware families of Bayard and 
Ridgely. While only two Democratic governors were elected between 
1832 and 1846, the party built up a steady strength. A Democratic majority 
in 1850 was able to control the state legislature for the first time in may 
years. William H. Ross of Seaford was elected governor, and James A. 
Bayard, prosecutor in the Thomas Garrett case, was sent to the Senate, 
where he remained for the next thirteen years. Delaware cast its electoral 
vote in 1852 for Franklin Pierce, the New Hampshire Democrat, and that 
party also retained control of the legislature. 

In 1854 slavery split the Whig Party, as it divided the Democrats six 
years later. Three movements were formed in Delaware in Opposition to 
the Democrats. The first was the American, or “Know Nothing” organi- 
zation; the second, the Republican Party; and the third, the People’s Party. 

With a violent upsurge of intolerant sectarianism and nationalism, the 
Know-Nothings opposed the Roman Catholic foreign born in large north- 
ern cities. Oath-bound members were sworn to secrecy, and confessed 
ignorance when questioned as to their political opinions—hence their title. 
The entire ticket, with Peter F. Causey as governor, was elected in Del- 
aware in 1854. 

The Know-Nothings, evading the slavery question, passed a pro- 
hibitory liquor law in the legislature in 185 5, causing another split among 
the opposition to the Democrats. A state and national Democratic ticket 
was elected in 1856, and a third party, the newly organized Republicans, 
received only a little more than 300 votes. William G. Whiteley, pro- 
minent in Democratic councils in the war years, was elected to Congress. 

The People’s Party made its bow in 1858, but failed to stop the Demo- 
crats, who elected Dr. William Burton, a former Whig, as governor. Bur- 
ton had unsuccessfully opposed Causey in 1854. The People’s Party, how- 
ever, had some success in electing New Castle County members to the 
legislature. The party platform stressed devotion to the Union, popular 
sovereignty in determining whether new states were to be slave or free, 
and a tinge of Know-Nothingism which called for legislation against “for- 
eign criminals and paupers.”” 

On the eve of the fateful election of 1860, the Delaware political scene 
presented a change from the Federalist-Whig tradition of John M. Clayton. 
Control had passed to the wing of the Democratic Party which favored a 


4 Delaware State Journal and Statesman, June 15, 1858, cited in Reed, 
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representative of southern slaveholding interests in the White House, over 
a popular-sovereignty Democrat like Stephen A, Douglas, who would keep 
hands off the slavery question and let states decide it for themselves. Devo- 
tion to the Union, however, was uppermost in the minds of most Del- 
aware Democrats, who firmly opposed any attempt to take the state out 
of it. Senators Bayard and Saulsbury, both strong defenders of states’ 
rights, were soon to bring great efforts to bear on attempts at compromise. 


The Democrats were supported by two strong news organs, the Dover 
Delawarean, edited by Saulsbury’s two cousins, Eli and Gove, and the Del- 
aware Gazette in Wilmington, with the outspoken Caleb Johnson at the 
helm. 


But there was concerted opposition to this aggregation. One opponent 
was George P. Fisher, attorney-general of Delaware in 1860, who was to 
run successfully for Congress on the People’s Party ticket in the election 
of the same year. This Dover resident and Milford native had been a 
protege of Clayton’s. Edward G. Bradford of Wilmington and Nathaniel 
B. Smithers of Dover were other prominent members of Opposition to the 
Democrats, taking leading roles in the Republican Party. In addition, 
many pro-Union Democrats rallied to the support of the Lincoln adminis- 
tration as the war progressed. Anti-Democratic newspapers included 
George W. Vernon’s Delaware Republican and Henry Eckel’s Delaware 
State Journal and Statesman, both published in Wilmington. Dr. John S. 
Prettyman’s Milford Peninsular News and Advertiser was Delaware’s first 
Republican newspaper. 


The Democrats were the first party in 1860 to hold a national con- 
vention, assembling in Charleston, South Carolina, in April. Bayard and 
Whiteley were Delaware delegates. A drastic party split ensued, with the 
lower South repudiating Douglas and popular sovereignty. A separate 
convention was held in Charleston after Alabama and other states bolted. 
Bayard was named chairman, but resigned. Authorities say he was “fear- 
ful . . . of a disunion movement.> A few days after adjournment of the 
Charleston convention, the remnants of the Know-Nothings and the Whigs 
formed the Constitutional Union Party in Baltimore. Wishing to avoid 
sectionalism as much as possible, they named John C. Bell of Tennessee and 
Edward Everett of Massachusetts as presidential and vice-presidential can- 
didates. Northern Democrats, meeting in Baltimore in June, chose Douglas 
as their candidate, while the southern wing of the party selected John C. 
Breckinridge of Kentucky in their Richmond conclave. Lincoln’s nomina- 
tion at the Republican convention in Chicago came as something of a 
surprise to the majority of Delawareans, who had expected Seward to be 
the nominee. 


5 Dwight L. Dumond, The Secession Movement, 1860-61 (New York, 
1931), 59, 
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Principal opposition to the Democrats in Delaware, however, was the 
People’s Party. The state convention was held in Dover in mid-July, and 
feeling against what was known as “Black Republicanism” was very strong. 
James R. Lofland of Milford, an old line Whig, introduced himself as “a 
Bell and Everett man and a member of the People’s Party.” He asserted he 
_ had been a delegate to the Constitutional Union Party convention, but 
was hissed repeatedly and greeted with angry cries of “Black Republican! 
Put him down!” Joseph P. Comegys, later of the Delaware bench, 
denounced Black Republican policy as “having a tendency to elevate the 
negro to a level with the white man.” George P. Fisher, who counselled 
moderation, received the nomination for Congressman.° 

A Dover Democratic meeting agreed to compromise party differences 
so that “Republicans and their allies—the People’s Party” would be de- 
feated. But a sectional split persisted, and Benjamin T. Biggs became the 
Breckinridge candidate for Congress, and Elias S. Reed the Douglas nominee. 

Delaware cast its vote for Breckinridge by a large plurality in the 
1860 presidential election. Fisher, who had kept a steadfast silence on the 
subject of slavery, was elected to Congress. “There was no Lincoln can- 
didate for Congress in the field, although Smithers and Bradford spoke for 
the Republican ticket. The popular vote for Lincoln trailed behind that for 
Breckinridge and Bell. In New Castle County, however, Lincoln votes were 
exceeded only by those for Breckinridge. The People’s Party gained a 
majority in the House, although. the Democrats maintained control of the 
Senate. In the main, Delaware favored the Southern Democracy in 1860.7 

With the practical certainty of South Carolina’s secession confirmed 
soon after Lincoln’s election, Delawareans knew that sooner or later they 
would have to take action on the question. The Dover Delawarean, which 
had campaigned for Breckinridge, was entirely opposed to secession. Del- 
aware, the first state to adopt the Constitution, would be the last to do any 
act calculated to lead to the Union’s destruction, said Saulsbury before the 
Senate in Washington in December, 1860. “When that Union shall be des- 
troyed by the madness and folly of others,” he remarked, “it will be time 
enough for Delaware to say what will be her course.”§ Governor Burton 
in his annual message in 1861 claimed that the South was afforded no 


6 Delaware Republican, July 19, 1860. 
7 Returns from the Delawarean, Nov. 10, 1860, quoted in Reed, loc. cit., 66. 
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chance for compromise due to the “untenable position” of northern states, 
particularly with respect to lax enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Law and 
the unsettled question of slavery in the territories. 

Delegations and messages from southern states began to pour into the 
legislature after the first of the year, as a Common secession movement in 
the Gulf States became imminent. First to request Delaware’s presence in 
the Confederacy was Mississippi, in the person of its commissioner, Henry 
Dickinson. In joint session, the House and Senate listened to his hour- 
long appeal, then expressed “our unqualified disapproval of the remedy for 
existing differences suggested by . . . the Legislature of Mississippi.”® Mes- 
sages or delegates were sent by Georgia, Louisiana, South Carolina and 
Alabama, but the pleas proved unavailing. 

Shortly after this the legislature sent five commissioners to a peace 
conference of border slave states in Washington. They were George B. 
Rodney, Daniel M. Bates, Dr. Henry Ridgely, John W. Houston, and Wil- 
liam Cannon. Called by Virginia, this meeting was the last important at- 
tempt at compromise before the outbreak of hostilities, but it achieved 
nothing. 

Speaking in Washington, Senator Bayard proposed to let the southern 
states go in peace, adjusting differences by treaty. While making it clear 
he did not favor secession for Delaware, he regarded such action by the 
South as fully justified, terming it “a revolution by organized communities, 
by the authority of the people of the seceding states, in whom the ultimate 
power of sovereignty is vested.”’1° 

When Fort Sumter was fired on, and Lincoln called for 75,000 volun- 
teers, Union sentiment rose sharply in Delaware, spreading rapidly from 
Wilmington to the rest of the state. The first Union meeting in Wil- 
mington condemned “efforts . . . to induce the Legislature to take measures 
to place Delaware among the seceding States,” and called for removal of 
all party ties to preserve the Union. 

When a Baltimore mob attacked Union troops going through the 
city on the way to Washington, and burned railroad bridges, grave con- 
cern was felt in Wilmington, which had cheered Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania troops on their way south. Appropriations were made for defense, 
citizens organized into volunteer companies to guard bridges and roads, 
and a U. S. revenue cutter was sent to patrol Delaware River and Bay. Fort 
Delaware was garrisoned by Philadelphia troops, and the P. W. and B. line 
was put under federal control. Other demonstrations of loyalty to the 
Union were shown at meetings in New Castle, Seaford and Georgetown. 

Now all eyes were focused on Governor Burton to see how he would 
respond to the President’s call for volunteers. Unionists were angered at 


9 House Journal, 1861, 102-103; Senate Journal, 1861, 44-45. 
10 36 Cong. Globe, 2d sess., 1477-1491, for Bayard’s speech of March 20- 
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the two-week silence he had maintained after the firing on Sumter. He 
made no official statement until April 25. Delaware’s quota was only 780 
men, to serve for three months. But, argued the governor, state laws did 
not give him any authority to “detach men from the militia,” for indeed 
there was none and no state law existed for organization of one. 

Dr. Burton recommended formation of volunteer companies, known 
as Home Guards, under control of state authorities. Such volunteers, he 
said in his proclamation, had the option of offering their services to the 
federal government. There was no difficulty in obtaining volunteers for 
the Union Army or Home Guards, at this time, at least. However, pro- 
Union sentiment was far from unanimous. From Magnolia came a report 
that “traitors” had said they were glad Sumter was taken. Cheers for 
South Carolina and Jefferson Davis were heard in some localities near 
Dover.! 

Meanwhile Senator Bayard, who had been visiting as far south as New 
Orleans, placed himself in grave danger on a trip to Philadelphia. It was 
known that while in New Orleans he had talked with Judah P. Benjamin, 
later Secretary of State of the Confederacy, and that he had journeyed to 
Montgomery, Alabama, the Confederate capital. He was taken into cus- 
tody in Philadelphia as protection from a mob, and later released. 

All over the state, in accordance with Burton’s proclamation, volunteer 
companies were drilling. On May 11, 1861, the governor appointed Henry 
duPont major-general of forces to be raised in Delaware, and ordered all 
arms held by volunteer companies to be turned in for inventory. Burton, 
however, executed an about-face in a subsequent proclamation, allowing 
arms to remain in the Home Guards’ possession so that drilling could con- 
tinue. It has been estimated that some sixteen companies in the state were 
sympathetic to the Southern cause.12 

A mass meeting at Dover on June 13 requested Bayard to resign from 
the Senate and the governor to convene the legislature. Affairs assumed 
a different aspect on June 27 in Dover, however, when a large Democratic 
“Peace Convention” assembled on the Green. It occurred on the eve of 
Bull Run, and was one of the greatest anti-administration gatherings during 
the war. Former Governor William Temple of Smyrna presided, and ad- 
dresses were made by Whiteley, the ex-Congressman; Thomas F. Bayard, 
son of the Senator; and Edward Ridgely, secretary of state under Gov- 
ernor Burton. Whiteley said he thought it best for the Confederate States 
to be allowed to go unmolested. Then with a passionate plea that was said 
to have produced cheers, he shouted: “Why not acknowledge them at 
once, and put a stop to this unconstitutional, unholy, wicked and fratri- 
cidal war of King Abraham? ... Let the taxpayers of Delaware come 
forth for peace, which would accomplish all that war could do.” Whiteley 
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also charged that the Second Delaware Regiment was being filled with 
men from other. states, and that Delawareans were being taxed to sup- 
port outsiders.13 

Here was a large body of public opinion in Delaware, pledged to sup- 
port the Constitution, yet resenting any encroachment on the state’s rights. 
It was obviously in sympathy with the southern states but did not want 
Delaware to follow their course of action. 

Meanwhile, Unionists in the summer and autumn of 1861 grew increas- 
ingly impatient with Burton’s policy concerning the public arms. Dr. 
Prettyman’s News and Advertiser pointed an accusing finger at the ques- 
tionable loyalty of state officials, stating that they had a poor excuse for 
refusing to equip Delaware regiments on the grounds that taxes would be 
increased. General duPont called for an enumeration of arms on July 12, 
in opposition to the governor’s previous order. Evidences of southern sym- 
pathy began to mount. The Delaware Railroad as a route for contraband 
shipments was particularly under suspicion. It was claimed that arms were 
shipped from Philadelphia in bags of wheat down the railroad to Seaford 
and Salisbury, and from there to Accomac, Virginia, from which small 
boats carried them across the Chesapeake to the Confederates. As men, 
in addition to supplies, began to travel over this route, it became known 
as a kind of reverse Underground Railroad. Caleb Ross, son of the former 
governor, was one of the young men who left Sussex County to join the 
Confederates in the spring of ’61. His father shortly afterward decided 
to sail for Europe until the storm blew over.14 7 

Union troops began operations in Sussex County in October, 1861, 
collecting arms from Home Guard companies whose loyalty was under 
suspicion. Three hundred soldiers disembarked from the steamer Balloon at 
Seaford on October 20, arresting Captain Edward L. Martin, a prominent 
Democratic leader and southern sympathizer, and seizing sixty carbines. 
They proceeded to Georgetown, where they found arms in a hotel stable 
loft. Captain Caleb Paynter, a volunteer company leader, was also taken 
into custody. } 

When the legislature reassembled in January, 1862, a movement for 
compensated emancipation of slaves was in prospect. Lincoln had prepared 
the plan the preceding November after talks with Congressman Fisher. 
The federal government was to offer the state $500 for each Delaware 
slave if the assembly would enact an emancipation measure. Those 35 years 
old and over were to be emancipated immediately, and the remainder with- 


13 Republican, July 1, 1861. 

14 Arms shipments are mentioned in the Delawarean, May 18, 1861. The 
News and Advertiser, Sept. 13, 1861, quotes the New York Herald. 
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in ten years. State authorities were to value and pay for each freed slave, 
and the sum of $900,000 in six per cent United States bonds was to be 
paid to the state treasurer to finance the project. 

Proponents of the bill tried to sound out members of the legislature 
in advance as to whether the measure would pass. Prospects looked en- 
couraging when Wilson L. Cannon, Democratic state senator from Leipsic, 
indicated he would support the plan. But Robert A. Cochran, the only 
House member from New Castle County “who had been elected as a dis- 
tinctively People’s Party Lincoln man,” said he, as a slaveholder, would 
Oppose it. Cannon’s vote would have placed the Senate in favor, 5-4, but 
Cochran’s Opposition would result in an adverse House vote of 11-10. Hence 
Fisher and his friends decided not to introduce the plan. 

With the controversy over the bill still at white heat, an event oct 
curred in March 1862, which added to the bitterness of party feeling. 
While Home Guard companies believed disloyal to the Union had been 
disarmed the previous fall, it was widely believed that anti-Union sentiment 
still existed in Delaware, and that measures should be taken to stamp it out. 

The first so-called “invasion” of Delaware, a result of the attempt: to 
disarm the volunteer companies, took place when Colonel James Wallace 
and his Maryland Home Guards marched from Salisbury to Dover. At 
the state capital they collected arms and arrested several southern sym- 
pathizers, among them John B. Penington of the Haslet Guards, later a 
Congressman and state attorney-general. Smyrna, New Castle, and Wil- 
mington also received visits from the Marylanders at this time. An ac- 
count of this expedition is contained in a letter by Lieut. J. E. Rastell, 
adjutant of the First Maryland Eastern Shore Regiment under Wallace.1¢ 
The troops were given a sullen reception at Dover, where they forced an 
entrance to the State House. The legislature had adjournd. “For three 
days,” wrote Rastell, “I slept on the Speaker’s platform with my saddle 
for a pillow.” The Maryland officer also noted that Senator Saulsbury had 
gone from one end of the state to another, “speaking from the rear plat- 
form of trains, denouncing our ‘invasion of Delaware.” A crowd of angry 
citizens threatened when prisoners were marched away to the depot in a 
hollow square, but fixed bayonets prevented any rush. At New Castle 
arms were collected from Dr. John Merritt and Captain Thomas M. Ogle. 
George Read Riddle’s company in Wilmington also was disarmed. Colonel 
Wallace paid a visit to Thomas F. Bayard, and arrested him when he de- 
clined to surrender his company’s arms. Bayard procured his release by 
going to see General John A. Dix, commander of the department, in 
Baltimore. 

Meanwhile the emancipation struggle continued in the midst of war. 


15 Reed, loc. cit., 43; Conrad, History of Delaware, I, 197-198. Fuld 
16 Excerpt from National Tribune, Washington, published in Wilmington 
Evening Journal, March 15, 1923. 
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A bill for abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia passed the 
House and Senate and was signed by Lincoln. Fisher voted for it, 
Bayard against it, and Saulsbury did not vote. 

With a congressional election due in November, Opposition to the 
Democrats began to style itself the “Union Party.” Emancipation was not 
mentioned in party resolutions, however. Caleb S. Layton dominated the 
Sussex Union meeting at Georgetown in May 1862, in which abolition 
and secession were both condemned, but the former more so. Layton 
favored gradual uncompensated emancipation of “all children of slave 
parents born after a given period,” but claimed compensated emancipation 
plans were unconstitutional because they deprived slaveholders of their 
property without their consent. Free Negroes, he asserted, were of no 
“public use.’”7 

A Sussex Democratic meeting in Georgetown in August was well 
attended by men who had sons and other relatives in the Confederate 
Army—Thomas Jacobs, Nathaniel Horsey, Edward L. Martin, and ex- 
Governor Ross, who had returned from Europe in June. This meeting 
declared its Opposition to the Lincoln plan for abolition of slavery in border 
states, and resolved that “the relation of master and slave shall continue 
in the future as it has in the past.” 

Fisher received the Union Party’s nomination for Congressman at the 
convention in Dover on August 19. William Cannon of Bridgeville, a 
former Democrat, who had been a delegate to the Border States Peace Con- 
ference in F ebruary 1861, was nominated for governor. The platform 
steered clear of support for emancipation, but condemned “appeals to 
popular prejudice upon the absurd and threadbare pretext, Negro equal- 
ity.” It denied “that this war is or ought to be prosecuted for the purpose 
of the extinction of African slavery.”18 

Democrats nominated Samuel Jefferson of New Castle for governor 
and William Temple of Smyrna, former governor, as Representative in 
Congress. 

Fisher was swept out of office in the election, which was one of the 
closest on record. It appeared obvious that his support of emancipation 
proposals had gone against him. Lincoln rewarded him, however, by plac- 
ing him on the federal bench for the District of Columbia. Cannon, on 
the other hand, was elected governor. New Castle County did not give as 
great a Union majority as expected. The Democrats obtained a majority 
in both branches of the Assembly. 

The election had two significant features: first, Fisher’s defeat, and 
second, use of the military at the polls, which the Democrats termed “co- 
ercion.” 


17 Journal and Statesman, Feb. 14, and April 1, 1862, contain the most im- 
portant of Layton’s letters attacking compensated emancipation. 
18 Journal, Aug. 22, 1862. 
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Perhaps Fisher had foreseen his defeat. He had written to a friend the 
preceding April, “I may go under at home for a time—it may be forever.”?9 

The charge of flagrant military interference in the elections was one 
of the strongest accusations against the Union Party. At any rate, the facts 
were that Maj.-Gen. John E. Wool was ordered to come from Baltimore 
to “preserve order” in Kent and Sussex. Three steam-boat loads of federal 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery disembarked at Seaford the day before the 
election, and some were stationed there at the polls. The troops under 
General Wool were from New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, and the 
chief objection seems to have been to the latter, They were Colonel Wal- 
lace’s Home Guards, who had disarmed volunteer companies in March 
of the same year. The Gazette hailed the congressional victory, but claimed 
that many Sussex County voters had been “carried off and placed in con- 
finement . . . for several days.”° 

Senator Willard Saulsbury asserted he had to walk between drawn 
sabres of troopers in order to deposit his ballot. “Peaceable, quiet citizens,” 
he complained, “saying not a word, on their way to the polls and before 
they had got to the election ground, were arrested and dragged out of 
their wagons [and] carried away,’ and others were “assaulted at the 
polls.” 

Governor Burton sent his final message to the Assembly when it con- 
vened in January 1863. President Lincoln had just issued his Emancipation 
Proclamation, and Burton expressed disapproval of it. 

And now ensued a war of words between the outgoing governor, sup- 
ported by the Democratic majority in the legislature, and the incoming 
chief executive of the state. Burton, in his last message, deplored the use 
of troops in the election, the disarming of the Home Guards, and the re- 
moval of arms from a state which had furnished its full quota of volunteers 
to the Union armies up to that time. He spoke strongly against “the un- 
warrantable and unconstitutional arrests of our peaceful and loyal citizens, 
whereby they are deprived of their liberty and made inmates of loathsome 
forts and common jails . . . and denied the privilege of being heard and 
of confronting their accusers, or even being informed who they are and of 
the nature .. . of the charges, if any, against them.” 

Provost marshals, he declared, “‘an office entirely unknown to the Con- 
stitution,” were appointed to supervise the troops in every election dis- 
trict. All of them, Burton charged, “were violent political partisans .. . 
without respectability or character, and utterly unfit ... to have the con- 
trol of any portion of United States forces for any purpose whatsoever.” 
The governor urged the legislature to pass a law making it a personal 
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offense for any one to bear arms “within one mile of any election held in 
this state.”22 ; 

Democrats in the Assembly were quick to act. A day after delivery 
of the message, Dr. Gove Saulsbury, speaker of the Senate, introduced a 
joint resolution to refer the matter of military interference in the elections 
to a special committee. The resolution was passed, and a committee began 
to collect testimony. 

Cannon made his inaugural address January 20, justifying the use of 
troops in the election, and urging strong support of the federal govern- 
ment, compared with his predecessor’s defense of states’ rights. “Appre- 
hensions of violence,” the incoming governor remarked, “apparently well- 
grounded, induced citizens of this state to desire a military force to pre- 
serve the public peace and suppress any manifestation of riot.” Cannon 
declared he would act in a similar manner and without hesitation if a 
similar emergency occurred while he held office. He said he placed the 
welfare of the government above “the liberty or even the life of any 
citizen.” A large amount of disloyalty had been tolerated, he also stated, 
but added, “no man has been molested, who was not actually disloyal, or 
against whom there did not exist reasonable ground of suspicion.”*8 

Dr. Saulsbury introduced a bill February 1o entitled “An Act to Pre- 
vent Illegal Arrests.” The Assembly passed it by a strict party vote. It 
later approved a joint resolution censuring Cannon’s address and branding 
him as “a governor unworthy of the respect and confidence of his fellow 
citizens.” 

The governor had no veto power under the state constitution, but 
on March 3 he sent a special message to the legislature, pointing out that 
he would exercise his “general control over the operation of criminal en- 
actments ... to protect... any citizen aiding in bringing to light any con- 
spiracy or in arresting anyone guilty of disloyal practices.” His uncom- 
promising stand is revealed by his refusal to: acknowledge the existence of 
southern sympathy. “I do not doubt of the existence of widespread dis- 
affection,” was his way of putting it. Sympathy with the South, in his 
opinion, was comparable to “sympathy with the overthrow of the national 
government.” He thought the “Act to Prevent [legal Arrests” was ‘“cal- 
culated to embolden those who sympathized with the rebellion.” Cannon 
made these statements in a proclamation dated March 11, urging citizens to 
give information which would lead to suppression of disloyalty within 
Delaware’s boundaries.24 

“The governor holds his office,” taunted a majority report in the House 
March 18, “not by the will of the people but by the bayonets of those 
whose obedient servant he proclaims himself most willing to be.” Dr. 


22 House Journal, 1863, pp. 9-24; Republican, Jan. 8, 1863. 
23 Republican, Jan. 22, 1863. 
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Saulsbury made public the findings of his committee March 16. Most im- 
portant testimonies were those of Judge Edward Wootten of Georgetown, 
ex-Governor Ross, and John B. Penington. It was charged by these and 
other testimonies: 


1. That a large portion of Democratic voters had been intimidated by 
the presence of the military at the polls, and that in most cases voters had 
to march through a lane of drawn swords to deposit their votes at the 
window of the polling place; the like of which had never been seen at 
any Delaware election. 

2. That the Democrats had been confident of carrying the election in 
Sussex County, and did not have any intention of interfering with the 
election by bribery or other means. 

3. With regard to arms of the volunteer companies, all companies com- 
manded by Democrats had been deprived of their weapons prior to the 
election, while those commanded by Republicans and Union Party men 
were allowed to retain possession of theirs. In addition, certain Democratic 
company commanders were taken out of the state and imprisoned in March 
1862 by Maryland Home Guards.?5 


Replying to the charges, Cannon contended that since there had been 
violence in the “little elections” for sheriff and election inspectors in cer- 
tain hundreds of Sussex County, he had written to Colonel Wallace at 
Salisbury, asking him to bring in Home Guards, because there were rumors 
that “secessionists in Maryland and Democrats in Delaware had threatened 
to take the polls in Baltimore Hundred and other hundreds of the county.” 
Cannon also revealed that he and Fisher had requested the Secretary of 
War to send federal troops. 

The Saulsbury committee also brought out an accusation against 
Fisher. Although he was a candidate for reelection, it was charged he was 
present at Dover as a colonel of the Fourth Delaware Regiment. According 
to testimony of Joseph P. Comegys, Fisher refused to prevent a bayonet 
charge of troops on a crowd. 

With the movement of Confederates into Pennsylvania in the latter 
part of June 1863, preparatory to the battle of Gettysburg, Wilmington 
was gripped by an invasion scare. This city, more than any other locality 
in Delaware, would have been endangered in the event of a Confederate 
victory. Governor Cannon’s July 1 proclamation called for protection of 
the P. W. and B. Railroad from a “desperate enemy” and referred to the 
banks of the Susquehanna as “the true military line of Delaware.”?¢ 

Martial law was proclaimed, and thirty-day volunteers were enlisted 
to guard the railroad. When Lee’s forces were turned back at Gettysburg, 


25 The report covered more than 300 pages and also included testimony by 
Cannon and Joseph P. Comegys. 
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where the exploits of Delaware regiments received high praise, Wilming- 
tonians heaved an almost united sigh of relief. Several thousand Confed- 
erate prisoners were transported to Fort Delaware, and a number of Dela- 
wareans were among them.?7 The aftermath of Gettysburg also brought 
many wounded Union soldiers to Wilmington, where the Tilton Hospital 
was filled to Capacity. 

More civilians were arrested in the summer of 1863. The Rev. James 
L. Vallandigham of Newark, brother of Clement L. Vallandigham, the 
Ohio anti-war Democrat, was held and questioned, but released after tak- 
ing the oath of allegiance. Another clergyman, the Rev. Dr. Isaac Handy 
of Portsmouth in Virginia, a former pastor at Port Penn, was im- 
prisoned in Fort Delaware. He obtained a pass from General Dix in Balti- 
more to travel with his wife to see her relatives in Bridgeville. While 
there, Dr. Handy spoke his mind freely against the Administration. A fel- 
low minister informed on him, which led to his arrest and imprisonment.?8 

The death of Congressman Temple in May 1863, before he took his 
seat in Washington, necessitated a special election. The Union Party nom- 
ination went to Smithers, who was then serving as Cannon’s secretary of 
state. The Democrats put up Charles Brown of Dover, who had resided 
in the state only three years. Brown had previously served as a Pennsylva- 
nia Congressman and member of the legislature. He declared he was no 
“War Democrat” and that his platform was that of the Democracy of 
Delaware, “the platform of peace.” He was assailed by Union and Re- 
publican newspapers as “a worn-out old party hack,” and the “lowest of 
the low of cast-off Philadelphia politicians.” It was surprising to many 
Delawareans, despite Brown’s office-holding experience, that the Democrats 
did not advance such leaders as Dr. Henry Ridgely, John A. Nicholson, 
or Penington as a candidate. 

November 19 was set as the election date. One week before the elec- 
tion, an order from the Middle Department of the Army required an oath 
of allegiance to be taken as a voting qualification. Provost marshals again 
were to be stationed at the polls. 

This was a red flag in the faces of angry Democrats, who saw that no 
heed was being paid to their report on interference with elections. A 
Democratic meeting at New Castle on November 17 recommended “to 
the Democrats of New Castle County, whether officers of election or voters, 
to submit to their disfranchisement and take no partimithen ne special elec- 
tion.”*® Bayard and Whiteley, together with Samuel Jefferson, candidate 


27 Republican, July 23, 1863, names Gilley S. Smith, Marshy Hope Bridge; 
Ezekiel Saulsbury, ‘“‘a relative of our unworthy Senator”; James Cooper, Laurel; 
and Daniel Satterfield, Milford. 

28 See his United States Bonds; or Duress by Federal Authority, 

29 Gazette, Nov. 20, 1863. A copy of the hand bill distributed before the 
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for Congress in the 1862 election, were prominent in this gathering. They 
suggested that voters rely “upon the official oaths and consciences of the 
next House of Representatives . . . to declare null and void an election... 
conducted contrary to the laws of ... Delaware .. . and controlled by a 
power unknown to the constitution and laws of our state.” This advice 
was taken so seriously that Brown received only six votes in the election, 
according to the Gazette’s report. Other estimates vary, but the presence 
of troops at the polls was enough to discourage Democrats from voting 
anyway, and Smithers triumphed. 

The conduct of the two United States senators from Delaware had 
long been looked upon with suspicion by Unionists. Delaware Democrats, 
however, had staunchly supported Bayard and Saulsbury. These sena-: 
tors had both inveighed against the use of the military at the polls. A series 
of events occurred which further stirred Democratic ire. 

An attempt was made in the Senate to require each member to take 
the “iron clad oath” of allegiance to the federal government, as required 
in an act of Congress of July 2, 1862. Up to January 1864 Bayard was 
the only senator who had not taken this oath. (The Delaware Legislature 
had reelected Bayard a year prior to this.) When a resolution was adopted 
that all members should take the oath, Bayard finally did take it. He then 
made a long speech and resigned the seat he had held thirteen years, 

“If it be disloyal to support the Constitution of my country,” said the 
statesman who had grown gray in the nation’s service, “then I cheerfully 
accept the imputation of disloyalty; but if made on any other ground, I 
shall meet it with calm contempt.” Reiterating his’ contention that the 
secession of the South was a revolution of organized communities, he also 
intimated that his position had become very distasteful to him in recent 
years because of Opposition to his views. He concluded that he had “lost 
the hope” of being of service “to my country or to my state.” With tears 
in his eyes, the old senator took leave of his colleagues, and many of his 
opponents expressed regret at his departure.°° George Read Riddle was 
elected to fill his unexpired term. 

Military conscription proved unpopular as war weariness began to 
accumulate in 1864. Governor Cannon proclaimed a draft to take effect 
March 10, but the quota was not filled at that time by volunteering. Three 
other drafts were necessary in the summer. 

Wilmington experienced more excitement in July 1864 when a situa- 
tion similar to Gettysburg arose. A Confederate raid into Maryland by 
General Jubal T. Early was highly successful. General Lew Wallace’s 
Union forces were driven to Baltimore, and connections with Washington 
were cut. Governor Cannon and Secretary of State Samuel M. Harring- 
ton, Jr., toured the lower part of Delaware in special trains, returning to 
Wilmington with over 300 volunteers. Some were rushed to the Susque- 
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hanna defenses, as in the previous year, but with the withdrawal of Early’s 
forces, the tension eased. 

Further evidences of southern sympathy in Delaware also were mani- 
fested, despite existing controls. An outstanding incident was the McCrone’s 
Woods picnic in August 1864. This popular picnic grove was located at 
Hare’s Corner. A group of New Castle residents desired to hold the picnic 
for the benefit of Confederate prisoners at Fort Delaware, and disregarded 
warnings not to do so. Edwin Wilmer of Smyrna, provost marshal general 
of the state, dispersed the gathering with a detachment of soldiers, arrest- 
ing 25 persons. Many of them were sent to Baltimore, but were later re- 
leased by General Wallace. Major Henry B. Judd, the federal authority 
in Delaware, was relieved of his command for offering to parole the 
prisoners.*1 

An estimated 11,000 prisoners were in Fort Delaware after Gettysburg, 
and at the time of the McCrone’s Woods incident, the number was said 
to be more than 15,000. Greater precautions for guarding the fort were 
taken after the escape of a large number of prisoners in July 1862. Little 
was done to improve sanitary conditions, however, and the death rate was 
high. Some prisoners took the oath of allegiance, were retained as guards, 
and became known as “galvanized Yankees.” 

The 1864 presidential election revealed a decided peace sentiment on 
the Democratic side. A resolution introduced by Whiteley at a county 
convention in New Castle on June 18 expressed opposition to continuation 
of the war on grounds that it could “neither reconstruct the Union, nor 
promote the happiness and welfare of the people.” The tone of the meet- 
ing was definitely in favor of an armistice and negotiation “in order that 
. .. the supremacy of the civil over the military power may be restored.” 

The party convention, meeting October 6 at Dover, nominated John 
A. Nicholson for Congressman, resolving “That the coercion of states by 
armed force is a constitutional heresy, fatal to national existence and wel- 
fare, and that we regard civil war as national suicide.”22 

A pre-election military order stated that supporters of McClellan for 
the presidency could hold torchlight parades only on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays so that the Lincolnites could march on other nights of 
the week. On October 25, several thousand people assembled in Dover to 
hear Willard Saulsbury and others speak. The Gazette termed it the largest 
political gathering in the state since the Whig log-cabin and hard-cider 
campaign of 1840. Campaign placards and banners in a Democratic pro- 
cession and mass meeting in Wilmington advocated: “No more drafts, 
no more taxes, no negro equality,” and “free speech, free press, a Fair Elec- 
tion—we ask no more.” 


31 Gazette, Aug. 2, 1864; Smyrna Times, Sept. 8, 1864; Official Records of 
the Union and Confederate Armies, I, vol. 43, pt. 1, pp. 806-7; pt. 2, pp. 431-34. 
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The legislature was again fearful of further military interference, and 
passed “An Act Further to Secure the Free Exercise of the Right to Vote 
at Elections.” Governor Cannon wrote to General Wallace, calling for 
troops to preserve the peace at the election. Whatever the effect of the 
legislation and the, appeal for troops, which disregarded it, proceedings 
were not marred by disorder. 

Delaware in 1864 was one of three states to cast its vote for McClellan 
over Lincoln, the others being New Jersey and Kentucky. The vote in 
Delaware was 8,767 for McClellan and 8,1 55 for Lincoln. Nicholson was 
elected to Congress over Smithers, and only New Castle County stayed 
in the Union Party column. 

The legislature still maintained its obdurate attitude toward the slavery 
question. Governor Cannon had urged emancipation again in his message 
of January 3, 186s, citing Maryland and Missouri as examples of border 
commonwealths in which emancipation recently had been effected. Insti- 
tute emancipation, Cannon urged, and free labor would definitely establish 
its superiority as an institution. Capital and immigration would flow into 
Delaware from the North. Nothing was to be feared from the bugbear 
of Negro equality. 

- But the Democratic majority in the Assembly would not have it this 
way. War or no war, they were determined to cling to their old favorites 
and institutions. Willard Saulsbury was returned to the Senate over Brad- 
ford by another strict party vote, and the Thirteenth Amendment (“neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude .. . shall exist within the United States”) 
was rejected.%3 

The Delaware political scene was saddened by the death of Governor 
Cannon at his home in Bridgeville on March 1, 1865. An uncompromising 
Union man, he had submerged his original adherence to the Democratic 
Party to secure the salvation of the national government. In accordance 
with the state constitution, Dr. Gove Saulsbury, as speaker of the state 
Senate, automatically filled the unexpired term. 

News of Appomattox and the surrender of the Confederate armies 
brought rejoicing to Wilmington and many other sections of Delaware 
where the Union cause was favored. This gave way to expressions of 
grief, however, when word came of Lincoln’s assassination. Thousands of 
mourners were on hand when the black-draped funeral train passed through 
Wilmington. 

* * * *% 


In summarizing the position of Delaware in the Civil War, it must be 
emphasized that the state not only was obliged to remain in the Union 
because of its geographical position, but preferred to do so because of its 
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growing economic tie with northern markets and its conservative tradi- 
tion of absolute fidelity to the Constitution and the United States. 

It has been necessary, perhaps even to the extent of excessive multi- 
plication, to record numerous instances of southern sympathy and opposi- 
tion to war. But that is only in the interest of presenting a true picture 
of conditions, since many historians to date have given little consideration 
to this factor. If military exploits seem to be given secondary position to 
other events, it is principally because this writer considers the latter more 
important. It may be mentioned in passing, however, that nine Delaware 
regiments were formed during the war, and four of them saw action in 
Maryland and Virginia. The First lost one third of its personnel at Antie- 
tam, but fought through to the end of the war. The Second, which 
participated in the Peninsula Campaign in Virginia, was known in the Army 
of the Potomac as “the Crazy Delawares.” The Third went through the 
blood bath of Cold Harbor in June 1864, while the Fourth, organized 
as late as June 1864, was present at Appomattox. 

Chiefly remembered among the outstanding individual figures are Rear 
Admiral Samuel F. duPont, despite his recall for failure to take Charleston 
in April 1863; and Brig. Gen. Thomas A. Smyth, that courageous County 
Cork Irishman who perished in one of the last battles of the war. 

Willard Saulsbury once remarked in the Senate that he wished to be 
considered a southern man; and that he wished to keep his state a slavehold- 
ing one forever. He concluded by remarking that he “never did see or 
converse with so weak and imbecile a man as Abraham Lincoln,”34 This 
feeling, including the personal reference to the Great Emancipator, fortu- 
nately does not survive in this state today. Doubtless, however, there were 
many Delawareans of the 1860’s who shared Senator Saulsbury’s views. 

A strong Democracy maintained its hold on Delaware politics in the 
Civil War. The interlude of military “interference” or “protection” — 
whichever side one is inclined to credit—by which the Union Party was 
able to elect a governor and Congressman had the effect of bolstering party 
morale. It provoked Democratic indignation against the Administration’s 
arrest and imprisonment of citizens who were too voluble in expression of 
their views. The result was a Democratic victory in the 1864 election. At 
the close of the war, the party was in complete control, and remained 
in such position for many years. 

The “Irrepressible Conflict” had come and gone. The new and the 
old had clashed in headlong strife. Old established customs and institu- 
tions, though doomed by their faults and a rising tide of adverse public 
opinion, were still supreme in Delaware when the Civil War ended. 


34 Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., 3rd sess., 545, 614, Jan. 27, 1863. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Delaware, 1865-1914 


By Harold Hancock* 


a a 


What were some of the outstanding features that a visitor would think 
worthy of comment about Delaware in the post-Civil War period? For 
several decades the population had been increasing, especially in New Castle 
County, and the census of 1860 reported 112,216 inhabitants. Wilmington 
contained an estimated 30,000 people in 1867; during that year 278 houses, 
17 manufacturing establishments, and three churches had been added to its 
buildings at a cost of nearly $1,000,000. The war had stimulated business 
and commerce, and the city claimed to have produced more manufactured 
products per inhabitant in 1867 than any other in the union. Jackson and 
Sharp, an important new concern in car building, opened for business in 
1863 and built the first “arctic car” for the peach business of the Delaware 
Railroad. Street cars drawn by horses appeared the next year. The value 

of the manufactured and farm products of New Castle was much greater 
than the returns of Kent and Sussex combined. 

Delaware remained an agricultural state, though every decade saw 
more residents engaged in industrial pursuits. Wheat and corn continued 
to be the most important crops, while fruit, vegetables, and dairying were 
new interests. In 1869, 4,019 cars of peaches and 282 cars of berries were 
shipped over the railroad. The assessed valuation of land was over $40,000,- 
000 in 1866, land in New Castle County being valued at about $2 5,000,000. 

The burning political question was the status of the newly freed Negro. 
The Democratic legislatures and governors who dominated the state for 
the next thirty years were determined to keep the Negro “in his place.” 
The expenses of the legislative sessions were usually less than $100,000, and 
the governor’s salary was raised from $1,333 to $2,000 in 1868. Over half 
the time of the legislature was taken up by private bills. By the payment 
of bonuses to soldiers the state had accumulated a debt of $1,110,000. 


* Associate professor of history at Otterbein College. Professor Hancock is 
a native of Dover. 
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(Courtesy News-Journal. Co.) 


Grace Methodist Church, Wilmington 


Educational progress continued. Delaware College, closed since 1859, 
reopened in 1870 after the legislature accepted the federal Morrill Land 
Act, which provided for the sale of western lands in support of state. agri- 
cultural colleges. Over 17,000 scholars were enrolled in 318 public schools 
in 1867; yet only half of the children of school age under eighteen were 
in school. More than 23,000 Delawareans could not write. Seven schools 
for Negroes existed in 1867, but the Delaware Association for the Moral 
and Educational Improvement of Colored People rapidly increased their 
number. Religious denominations usually supported private schools. The 
Methodist church included 173 congregations, more than the combined 
total of all others. In 1873 this leading denomination incorporated “ ‘The 
Rehoboth Beach Camp Meeting Association of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church’ for the purpose of providing and maintaining a permanent camp 
meeting ground and Christian sea-side resort, where everything inconsistent 
with Christian morality, as taught by the said church, shall be excluded 
and prohibited.” Educational and religious interests were catered to by 
seventeen newspapers with a total circulation of 20,860. The Wilmington 
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Daily Commercial, founded in 1866, was the first daily newspaper with a 
long existence. 

A glance at the pages of this journal in 1867 confirms the impression 
that Wilmington was a growing city. The main interests of the summer 
were picnics, baseball, and unusual deaths. Whether street-car conductors 
should be permitted to sell tickets on Sunday only to be used for trips to 
and from church was question for controversy. Pusey and Jones launched 
the iron steamboat Katie, while Grace Church containing the largest organ 
in the United States was almost completed. General Philip Sheridan and 
Tom Thumb visited the city. The State Normal School conducted a busi- 
ness course at night. In the western section of the city Samuel Harlan 
reported the largest personal income, $20,937. From the small towns in 
lower Delaware came reports of various activities. A big camp meeting 
With 2,000 spectators and 265 tents was being held at Camden. The erection 
of a college at Wyoming was being discussed. A Negro suspected of 
firing a barn near Leipsic was lynched. It had been a good peach year, 
2,056 cars having been sent by rail. 


Poxitics, 1865-1888 


Politically Delaware was Democratic for twenty-five years after the 
Civil War, with the exception of the election of 1872. An almost unbroken 
string of Democratic representatives and governors were elected with ma- 
jorities ranging from a few hundred to ten thousand, while the legislature 
always elected Democratic senators. In 1878 and 1886 the oft-defeated 
Republicans did not even place a ticket in the field. Prominent on the 
Democratic side were Eli, Gove, and Willard Saulsbury, John Biggs, James 
Wolcott, James A. Bayard, and Thomas F. Bayard; leading the Republicans 
were Levi Bird, Anthony Higgins, Charles H. Treat, and General James H. 
Wilson. 

The principal reason for the success of the Democrats was the heritage 
of the Civil War and the fear of many Delawareans that the “Black Repub- 
licans” would not keep the Negro “in his place.” The stronghold of the 
Democrats was the conservative rural part of the state south of the Chris- 
tina River; the Republicans looked for votes to the rapidly growing in- 
dustrial city of Wilmington. The elements below Wilmington had beliefs 
that agreed with those held by the party that based its strength on the rural 
South in the nation, while the energetic business men in the state’s largest 
city approved the platform of the Republicans.? During the Civil War 
Wilmington had been strongly for the North, while many inhabitants of 
other parts of the state had sympathized with the South. A great deal of 
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jealousy of Delaware’s only city existed, especially after it became the 
county seat in 1879. The giant clamored for increased representation in 
the legislature because of its wealth and population, and even suggested thar 
it would be an appropriate capital! “To be a Democrat in our town was 
rather disgraceful,” noted a former Wilmingtonian, “unless you came from 
down state or its affiliates, in which case it might be a social distinction.’ 

The racial problem was a major issue in the post-war period. Del- 
aware fought to preserve the Union, but not to free the Negro. After 
the right of suffrage was extended to the Negro in the District of Columbia 
in 1866, Democratic majorities in both branches of the Delaware legislature 
resolved “that the immutable laws of the Creator have affixed upon the 
brow of the white races the ineffaceable stamps of superiority, and that all 
attempts to elevate the negro to the social or political equality of the white 
man is the result either of an unwise and wicked fanaticism or a blind and 
perverse infidelity, subversive of the ends for which this government was 
established, and contrary to the doctrines and teachings of our fathers.’ 
The Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments to the federal con- 
stitution were emphatically rejected, while one law expressly permitted pro- 
prietors of hotels, restaurants, and railroad cars to provide separate accomo- 
dations for persons “obnoxious” to their patrons. ‘The use of federal troops 
in 1870 to assure that the Negro could vote did not improve relations. 
During a Democratic parade in Wilmington in 1880, Negroes fired upon the 
procession, and during the exchange of shots several persons of both races 
were wounded. After the verdict in the trial of William Neal for rape was 
set aside in 1880 because no Negroes had been called for jury duty, Negroes 
were summoned, but none served until 1901. Gradually conditions grew 
better. In 1867 the legislature provided that in the future “the penalty and 
punishment of said negro or mulatto shall be the same as is or may be 
provided by law for the penalty and punishment of white persons for like 
offences.”®> Negroes were permitted to testify in court, even when white 
witnesses were available; property of Negroes was assessed thirty cents per 
hundred for the support of their schools; and the Delaware Association for 
the Education and Moral Improvement of Colored People did yeoman 
work. 

The Democrats were determined to keep the Negroes from the polls. 
Prominent Negroes had participated in a joyous celebration of the adoption 
of the Fifteenth Amendment in April, 1870, and the addition of 4,500 
colored votes to the Republican total was expected to swing the November 
election. In alarm the Democrats invited all regardless of political faith to 
join the “white man’s party.” Democratic collectors of the poll tax, which 
had to be paid before one could vote, conveniently listed all Negroes as 
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“dead” or “having left the state” in their returns to the Levy Court. Many 
Republicans disapproved of Negro suffrage, some Negroes were intimi- 
dated, and not even the presence of federal troops prevented a majority of 
2000 for the Democrats.® 

A law suit ended such tactics in June, 1872, and partly as a result the 
Republicans elected Congressman James R. Lofland and cast the state’s 
electoral votes for Grant. The Democratic legislature in April, 1873, 
passed a law which was the basis of political power for the next 
twenty-five years. Tax collectors could use their discretion in omitting 
the names of delinquents from the tax rolls submitted to the Levy Court in 
March. Unless a special petition were made to the Levy Court, names 
remained removed until the following March, and then eleven months lates 
the Levy Court would again assess them. In other words, once listed as a 
delinquent, one must wait almost two years before being able to vote again, 
unless he made a special plea to the Levy Court in the interval. The names 
_ of delinquents known to be Republicans were usually dropped, and the 
names of Democrats retained and “redeemed” just before an election took 
place. The largest number of delinquents was found among the Negroes, 
who were likely to be Republicans.’ Judge Henry C. Conrad, who saw the 
law in operation, commented: “This Act was clearly designed to make it 
difficult to get colored men qualified as voters, and those who framed it 
builded even better than they knew, as by it the Democratic party was en- 
abled to continue in almost uninterrupted control in the state for twenty- 
five years after its passage.” In 1880 aroused Republicans appealed to a 
federal court for the appointment of federal supervisors of elections to 
review the names on the assessment list, but the court decreed that such 
action must come from Congress. Prompted by a sermon delivered by Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale in Boston, the liberal North American Review sent 
an investigator to observe “a disfranchised people.” He returned, lament- 
ing that “in the heart of our population, there existed a class of intelligent 
people disfranchised and condemned by acts of legislation to the perpetual 
yoke of one political party”; here, one might say, there was “no representa- 
tion without taxation.”® Another magazine referred to the state as being 
in the “mediaeval period of politics.”1° 

“There is no drearier chapter in American political history than that 
which records the period from the end of Reconstruction to the Populist 
revolt of the early nineties,” say the authors of a popular textbook in Amer- 
ican history,1! and the political happenings in Delaware in the seventies 


6 “A Disfranchised People,” North American Review, XLI (Dec., 1885), 602. 
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and eighties amply demonstrate the truth of the statement. For the purpose 
of this sketch it is sufficient to list the victors with a few observations. 
The Democratic governors from 1865 to 1894 were Gove Saulsbury, James 
Ponder, John P. Cochran, John W. Hall, Charles G. Stockley, Benjamin T. 
Biggs, and Robert J. Reynolds. The Democratic Senators until 1889 were 
Eli Saulsbury, James A. Bayard, Thomas F. Bayard, who served three terms, 
and George Gray. The Democratic representatives in Congress until 1894, 
each of whom served two terms, were John A. Nicholson, Benjamin T. 
Biggs, James Williams, Edward L. Martin, Charles B. Lore, John B. Pen- 
ington, and John W. Causey. The lone Republican exception was James 
R. Lofland, who was elected to the House of Representatives in 1872 be- 
cause of the lukewarm support given Horace Greeley by the Democrats and 
because the Negroes were permitted to vote without much interference. 
Except for the election of 1872, Democratic electors were returned every 
four years until 1896. George Read Riddle, who had been elected to the 
Senate upon the resignation of James A. Bayard in 1864, died in 1867, and 
Governor Gove Saulsbury appointed Bayard to the seat. He was succeeded 
in 1869 by his son, Thomas F. Bayard. In November, 1869, the Delaware 
Woman’s Suffrage Association was organized. In 1871 the three Saulsbury 
brothers vigorously campaigned for the Senate, but on the fourth ballot Eli 
was the choice of the legislature. The Prohibition Party nominated Charles 
Moore for Congress in 1876, but it became discouraged when he received 
only 236 votes out of approximately 24,000 cast. A fine opportunity for 
a new party appeared in 1878 when the Republicans failed to hold a con- 
vention or make nominations; yet Kensey John Stewart, the Greenback- 
Labor candidate for governor, polled only 2,835 votes and John G. Jack- 
son, the Greenback-Labor nominee for Congress, 3,042 votes, while the 
Democratic winners, Governor John W. Hall and Congressman Edward L. 
Martin, each received over 10,000. In 1880, in spite of Republican efforts, 
the Democratic electors gained a majority of 1039 out of 29,449 votes; 
Greenback-Laborites cast 129 votes for electors supporting James Weaver. 
In elections held in 1882 and 1884 Over 30,000 persons voted, but Repub- 
lican candidates were defeated by about 2,000 and 4,000 votes respectively. 
When the frustrated Republicans put forth no candidates in 1886, a Tem- 
perance Reform party nominated James R. Hoffecker for governor and 
Richard M. Cooper for congress, but they polled fewer than 8,000 of the 
22,000 votes cast. Fortunately for the morale of the Republicans, limited 
victory awaited them in the next election. 

Between 1865 and 1890 some important legislation was enacted. In 
education the legislature accepted a federal gift of 90,000 acres of western 
land to support Delaware College; a State Board of Education was created, 
and a superintendent of schools appointed. Married women were given 
the right to control their own property owned before or acquired after 
their marriage. The legislature appropriated $10,000, so that the state 
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could be represented at the Philadelphia Centennial. After much agitation 
Wilmington became the county seat in 1879. A state insurance depart- 
ment was created in 1879, and an insurance commissioner appointed. Del- 
aware and New Jersey began their long controversy over fishing rights 
and boundary lines, which was not settled until 1905. Measures for in- 
creasing the representation from Wilmington and for closer supervision of 
the sale of liquor failed. The legislature actively encouraged the building 
of several railroads: the Maryland and Delaware Railroad was completed 
to Easton; the Dorchester and Delaware Railroad was extended from Seaford 
to Cambridge; another line ran from Townsend to Massey’s Crossroad, 
and the Breakwater Railroad was finished to Lewes. An attempt to hold 
a Constitutional Convention in 1887 was defeated because of a legal tech- 
nicality. The constitution of 1831 provided that a majority of the highest 
number of votes totaled in one of the three preceding elections must be 
cast. When the Opponents of the movement refused to vote, its friends 
_ could not secure the participation of the estimated 15,600 voters needed, 
although 14,450 voters favored and only 464 expressed open disapproval of 
the motion.12 


DELAWARE, 1890 


This period has been called the “Gay Nineties.” In a volume of delight- 
ful reminiscences, This Was Wilmington, a veteran journalist of the city 
questions the appellation. He concludes that if the period were gay, it was 
a time of “decorous gayness—so far as Delaware was concerned.” Favorite 
diversions were buggy riding, trolley trips, strolls along the Brandywine, 
Market Street, or Delaware Avenue, skating, and the theatre. Men gathered 
nightly on nearby street corners, at fire houses, or in cigar stores to dis- 
cuss politics and other “manly” subjects. Informal neighborhood parties 
were enjoyed by “teen-agers,” at which songs, such as “Over the Garden 
Wall,” “In the Shade of the Old Apple Tree,” “After the Ball,” “The Glow 
Worm,” and “When You and I Were Young Maggie,” were sung, games 
played, and “home-made” refreshments served. Probably more complicated 
and expensive types of recreation were seldom engaged in because “the pay 
of many skilled artisans in those days did not exceed $12 a week.” Popular 
“trysting” places were south of Canby Park, along the Brandywine, or 
along “Lover’s Lane,” as Nineteenth Street west of Market was known. 
In summer and winter women wore dresses that trailed the ground, while 
the throat was protected almost to the chin. Women bathed at beaches in 
“coat suits,” wearing stockings and covering their arms below the elbow. 
Almost all the better homes had a stepping stone and hitching post. Such 
was the Wilmington of the Gay Nineties.13 
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By 1890 Delaware had a population of 168,493, with New Castle Coun- 
ty the most rapidly growing section. “Wilmington has increased in popu-- 
Jation and advanced in material wealth more rapidly than any city on the 
Atlantic Coast, or than any other city east of the Ohio and north of the 
Georgia line,” claimed the Every Evening in 1890.14 Dun and Bradstreet 
estimated that the metropolis would produce during the year $40,000,000 
worth of manufactured goods.5 The city in 1888 proudly acclaimed its 
three horse-car lines and its new electric line, its five steam railroads, 33 
hotels, nine newspapers, two theatres, 56 organized religious associations, 
and real estate valued at $38,400,000.16 

The Every Evening published a history of the city in 1894, which made 
these assertions: “The modern or newer Wilmington is a creation of the 
past twelve or fifteen years. Before that time there was no street paving 
in the city other than the unsightly cobblestone; there was no public sewage 
system, no electric railway nor electric street illumination; for its daily food 
supply the citizen paid a heavy tax to the Philadelphia middleman; the 
death rate was double what it is now; there was no free public library; the 
public stood uncomplainingly under the lash of a most execrable health 
system; there was no garbage crematory; there were no hospitals; public 
spirit or enterprise in its modern, wider sense was unknown; the press was 
just emerging from its older state to one of influence as a recognized power 
among the people; nothing, outside the acquirements of a restricted few, 
existed of music nor of dramatic taste; and the people generally took little 
interest in public affairs,”’27 

Truly, the city had greatly changed. The first telephone was installed 
in 1878, the first electric street railway began operations in 1888. The 
Grand Opera House in the Masonic Temple opened in 1871 with a seating 
capacity of 1,400. Performers such as Maude Adams, DeWolfe Hopper, 
and Mrs. Fiske appeared on its stage. The Academy of Music erected in 
1884 was its only rival. The Clayton House became the leading hotel in 
1873. Several parks had been established. 

Whether the Every Evening was aware of it or not, the section of the 
state below Wilmington was also becoming more prosperous. Many farm- 
ers were at last turning from the cultivation of wheat and corn to truck 
and fruit farming with marked success. The Patrons of Husbandry and 
the Agricultural Experiment Station at Delaware College promoted better 
farming methods. The Delaware Fruit Exchange, which arranged for sales 
to commission merchants at depots, enabled fruit growers to get better 
prices. A large number of basket and fertilizer plants as well as canneries 
sprang up to cater to the new agricultural interests. 


14 Every Evening, July 15, 1890. 
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The educational picture had improved. Out of 33,589 children be- 
tween the ages of six and twenty-one, 26,778 were in school in 1890. There 
were 605 teachers in 367 buildings. Salaries were low, averaging $31.40 a 
month in Sussex County. In 85 schools were enrolled 4,656 colored stu- 
dents. The Delaware State Normal University, which was primarily inter- 
ested in the training of teachers, opened its doors in 1867 for four years, 
a State Teachers’ Association was formed in 1875, and a summer school 
for teachers was held in Smyrna in 1888. 

In general, it could be said that the state had entered what Henry 
Seidel Canby calls the “Age of Confidence,” in which Wilmington was the 
best little city in the United States and Delaware the best little state, in what 
was certainly the best of countries.18 The Delaware State Directory for 
1888 and for 1894 contained exactly the same comment on Wilmington— 
“the most important manufacturing city of its size in the United States. 
Wilmington can well boast of her manufacturing establishments, the pro- 
ducts of which are known and find a market in every civilized country 
of the world. Here are located the largest iron shipyards in the United 
States, while in the manufacture of machinery, powder, cars and car wheels, 
matches, morocco, paper, wood pulp, flour, carriages, and minor articles, 
she ranks among the first of American cities.”!9 Few other cities could 
equal the variety of manufactured products made in Wilmington, nor few 
other states produce the rival of the Delaware peach. 


Poitics, 1889-1914 


In 1888 a major political revolution occurred in Delaware, when the 
Republicans “redeemed” the state after twenty years of effort. A Demo- 
cratic fight between the followers of James L. Wolcott and Eli Saulsbury 
over the senatorship contributed to the Republican success. With the en- 
ergetic support of their Congressional nominee, C. H. Treat, the Repub- 
licans gained control of the legislature in joint session by two votes, even 
though the electors, governor, and congressman remained Democrats.?° 

Leading Republican candidates for the senatorship were Anthony 
Higgins, a well-known businessman of Wilmington, and George V. Massey, 
prominently connected with the Pennsylvania Railroad. Everyone believed 
that these two men — or a dark horse in the case of a deadlock — had the 
best chance of election by the state legislature. Unexpectedly, a dark horse 
dramatically turned up and willingly proferred his services. 

Shortly after one o’clock on the morning of January 1, 1889, John 
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Edward Charles O’Sullivan Addicks, resplendent in his famous fur coat 
and high silk hat, appeared in the Hotel Richardson in Dover and announced 
to the politicians and onlookers assembled there that he was “available” if 
a deadlock developed in the senatorial contest. Few Delawareans knew who 
he was until reporters cleared up the mystery. “Jed” Addicks was a wealthy 
stock manipulator from Pennsylvania, notorious for his connection with 
the Bay State Gas Company. Reading in a New York newspaper about the 
contest and owning a home at Claymont, Delaware, he decided to offer 
his services. For the next fifteen years the efforts of Addicks to buy his 
Way into the Senate from Delaware colored the political life of the state. 
Anthony Higgins easily won the contest of 1889, but other battles lay in 
the future. 

The even tenor of Democratic victories continued in the next two 
elections. In 1890 the Democratic candidate for governor, R. J. Reynolds, 
received 17,801 votes, while the Republican nominee Harry A. Richardson, 
gained 17,258, and the Prohibition candidate trailed with 140. For Con- 
gress the Democrat, John W. Causey, defeated the Republican, Henry P. 
Cannon. A People’s Party convention was held in Dover, but no nomina- 
tions were made. John W. Causey was reelected to Congress in 1892, and 
Cleveland electors polled 18,529 votes as compared to 17,951 for Harrison. 
E. P. Harnish and Lewis W. Price, the nominees of the People’s Party and 
Prohibition Party for Congress respectively, received scattered votes. 

In 1894, for the first time since the Civil War, the Republicans elected 
their candidates for governor and congressman and controlled the legisla- 
ture on joint ballot. The Republican candidate for governor, Joshua H. 
Marvel, polled 19,880 votes, while the Democratic nominee, Ebe Tunnell, 
received 18,659, and Jonathan S. Willis, Republican choice for Congress, 
defeated Samuel Bancroft by about the same majority. The People’s Party 
candidates for governor and congress had been forced to withdraw, when 
eleven of the 104 petitioners who had indicated they would support the 
party in an election withdrew their support, leaving the nominees without 
the 100 members required by election Jaws. The Republicans controlled - 
nineteen votes in the legislature, and the Democrats only seven. Predic- 
tions were made that Addicks would become Senator, for he had contri- 
buted liberally to campaign funds in the last three elections. When the 
Republican caucus organized, six members refused to attend, insisting upon 
“Addicks or nobody.” From January 16 until May 8, next to the last day 
of the session, 133 ballots were taken without any important change in the 
balloting. One of Addicks’ followers deserted him, but the other five re- 
mained loyal. Governor Marvel died at his home in Laurel in April, and 
since the constitution did not provide for a lieutenant-governor, the Demo- . 
cratic speaker of the senate, William T. Watson, became acting governor. 
Now a Republican candidate for Senator had only to muster fifteen votes 
rather than sixteen to win the election, but the end of the deadlock seemed 
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far away. On May 8, 42 ballots were cast, and it seemed certain that the 
state would be represented by only one Senator in the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress. 

On the morning of May 9, six ballots were taken before the legislature 
recessed until later in the day. The journal of the House of Representa- 
tives recorded the events of the afternoon of May 9 thus: “The hour of 
twelve o’clock having arrived, the Senate, preceded by Speaker-Governor 
Watson and attended by the Clerks and Sergeant-at-Arms, proceeded to 
the Hall of the House of Representatives for the purpose of voting for a 
United States Senator,” and “Speaker-Governor Watson directed the Clerks 
to call the roll of the respective houses, and the members, as their names 
were called responded viva voce vote, as follows, viz.:” Addicks—4; Tun- 
nell—1; Henry A. duPont—15; Ridgely—ro.*1 In the recess one of the fol- 
lowers of Addicks had announced he would vote for duPont. Upon Ad- 
dicks’ discovering the desertion he showed Watson a document signed by 
his remaining four followers who promised “to vote for John Edward 
Addicks first, last, and all the time.” To prevent the election of a Repub- 
lican, Watson, directed by some members of his own party and instigated 
by Addicks, had taken his seat in the legislature again, voted for a Demo- 
crat for Senator, and prevented the election of a Republican. Addicks 
scored the Republicans for not electing him Senator, while his Republican 
opponents blamed Addicks for the vacancy, for by a vote of 31 to 30 the 
United States Senate refused to seat duPont. To Senator Washburn of 
Minnesota, Addicks telegraphed: “The Republican party will carry Dela- 
ware next year pledged to Addicks for senator. I made Delaware Repub- 
lican. If the Republican party is the party of treachery, I will help bury 
it ten thousand fathoms deep.”*? Two years later a Democratic legislature 
elected Richard R. Kenney to the unoccupied seat. 

When the Republican primaries were held on May 9, 1896, Addicks 
secured the support of over 100 of the 160 delegates. A significant meet- 
ing of his Republican opponents, including Anthony Higgins, Colonel 
Henry A. duPont, Washington Hastings, Henry B. Thompson, and Gen- 
eral James H. Wilson took place that evening. The suggestion made by a 
“freshman,” Henry B. Thompson, to jump the convention, was accepted, 
and plans arranged for May 12. Led by Hastings, about forty bolters 
adjourned to the house of representatives, where General Wilson called to- 
gether a second convention. The Republican National Committee in June 
declared that “the delegates headed by Addicks did not represent the Re- 
publicans of Delaware or anywhere else,” and that Mr. Addicks and his 
partners were simply “highwaymen on the way to fortune.”°% ° The sup- 
- porters of duPont were seated at the national Republican convention. In 
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July the followers of Addicks took the name of Union Republican and the 
symbol of a star. John H. Hoffecker was nominated for governor and the 
Rey. Jonathan S. Willis for congressman, while John C. Higgins, Anthony’s 
brother, and Robert G. Houston were the nominees of the Regular Repub- 
licans. Ebe Tunnell and L. Irving Handy ran on the Democratic ticket for 
governor and congressman respectively. The Union and Regular Repub- 
licans united in their support of the presidential electors suggested by the 
Union Republicans. 

Voters had their choice among six tickets in November, 1896—Demo- 
crat, Republican, Honest Money Democrat, Union Republican, Prohibition, 
and Single Tax. United, the Republicans could easily have defeated the 
Democrats; instead party strife resulted in the state offices and the legisla- 
ture being placed under Democratic control. McKinley electors received 
20,452 votes, and Bryan electors, 16,615. Tunnell received 16,604 votes 
for governor, Hoffecker 12,669, and Higgins, 6,997, while the Single Tax 
and Prohibition candidates trailed behind with 914 and 546 votes respec- 
tively. L. Irving Handy was elected Congressman. The followers of Henry 
George had waged an aggressive campaign to win control of the state in 
order to try out Single Tax ideas, but they had failed miserably. During 
the campaign some of their orators had been arrested in Dover for speaking 
without a permit and placed in the Kent County jail. One had been re- 
leased by the Chancellor because of a legal technicality, but the remainder 
had been sold by the Kent County Levy Court to the highest bidder when 
they refused to pay fines. In Kent County the Democratic election board 
rejected, 2,962 votes in six districts and seated Democratic legislators. 
Two years later, after the legislature had adjourned, the courts declared 
the Republicans elected. “Desperate ends require desperate means,” said 
James L. Wolcott. 

For the first time in the history of Delaware two legislatures met in 
Dover on January 5, 1897. A “rump” house composed of the fourteen 
defeated Republican legislative candidates and three Union Republican 
holdover senators met every day in the Hotel Richardson, until it balloted 
for Senator on January 19 and elected John Edward Addicks. Of course his 
election certificate was not considered by the United States Senate; instead, 
Richard R. Kenney was elected by the Democratic legislature to the seat, 
which had been vacant for two years, 

In November, 1898, the united Republicans elected their state ticket. 
John H. Hoffecker received 17,566 votes for Congress while the Demo- 
cratic incumbent, L. Irving Handy, trailed with 15,043. The Prohibition 
nominee polled 454 votes. The Single Taxers nominated a candidate for 
state treasurer, who gained 935 votes. Under the new constitution of 1897 
the house had 35 members and the senate 17. Thirty-one members of the 
legislature were Republican, but no one knew how many of these votes 
would go for Addicks. When the first ballot was cast, it was revealed that 
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Addicks was the choice of 16 Republicans, Henry A. duPont of 15, and 
Willard Saulsbury of the 21 Democrats, 

Three Regular Republicans joined Addicks in February, and in March 
three Democrats—Farlow, King, and Clark—voted for Addicks. Two other 
Democrats were reliably reported to have lacked the nerve at the last mo- 
ment to support him. Amid cries of “Get out of here, and never come back!” 
“Take a freight!” and “Booh!” the three renegades took the train home.?4 
“If I should have done what these three have done,” one state senator re- 
marked, “I would hope my wife tonight would cut my throat from ear 
to ear, so that I should never wake up to realize the enormity of the of- 
fense.”25 Their homes were bombarded on several occasions with rotten 
vegetables, brickbats, and bullets. The three explained their change of vote 
by claiming that they had not been treated fairly by their own party. So 
far Addicks was reported to have spent $300,000 in his fight for the senator- 
ship. 

When the Republican convention met in Philadelphia in June, 1900, 
the Union Republican delegation was seated. “The action of the com- 
mittee on credentials came like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky,” one 
Regular Republican commented. “The whole thing is summed up when I 
state that Mr. Hanna has entered into partnership with Mr. Addicks to buy 
the two senatorships of Delaware.”2 The Regular Republicans faced a 
dreary campaign outlook in 1900. In the campaign of 1808 their party had 
secured only half the Republican vote, and now might expect to receive 
even fewer votes without the approval of the national convention. It 
looked as if the Regular Republican party was a party of the past, that the 
fight waged by a small group of Wilmington business men to save the state 
from Addicksism, partly because of their own interests and partly because 
of high principles, had failed. 

After some maneuvering the parties agreed on common presidential 
electors and a state ticket composed of John Hunn for governor, L. Heisler 
Ball for Congress, and W. O. Hoffecker, son of Congressman John H. Hof- 
fecker, who had died in June, 1900, for the short term in Congress. The 
Democratic nominees were Peter Ford for governor and Alexander Daly 
and Edward Fowler for Congress. More than 40,000 votes were cast in 
November, 1900, and the Republicans won by over 3,500 votes. The 
legislature was composed of 23 Democrats and 29 Republicans. 

Two vacancies existed in the Senate. On the first ballot cast on 
January 14, 1901, Willard Saulsbury received 22 votes for the short term, 
Addicks 16; for the long term Addicks received 16 votes, Kenney 23, while 
the remainder were scattered. Dr. Caleb R. Layton is claimed to have told 
a reporter in February, “What we want is votes enough to elect Addicks, 
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and we don’t care whether we beg, borrow, or steal them.’2* Addicks 
gained four votes in F ebruary, and two in March. Four more votes were 
needed to elect him. Only seven supporters of the Regular Republican 
party remained. The forty-fifth and last ballot of the session was cast 
on March 8: Kenney and Saulsbury received 23 votes, Addicks 16 and 22, 
Henry A. duPont and Robert H. Richards the Regular Republican vote. 
From Washington the fearless leader of the Union Republicans telegraphed: 
“Pick yourselves up, get at them, and prepare to wipe the earth up with 
them. I am with you to the last ditch, and have only fairly gotten 
started.”*8 General James H. Wilson told Willard Saulsbury: “Well, we 
have held the bridge; we have saved the honor of our state for two years 
more at least.”?® Mark Hanna, chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, asserted that he had done everything possible to settle the local 
differences, “but after his hard work for the party in carrying the legisla- 
ture, why should Addicks have been expected to throw 20 votes to DuPont, 
when DuPont would not let one of his votes go to Addicks?”%° In any 
case Delaware remained entirely unrepresented in the United States Senate. 

After considerable negotiation the Republicans agreed on a state ticket 
in 1902, except that the Regular party nominated L. Heisler Ball for con- 
gress, while William Michael Byrne was Addicks’ nominee. Henry A. 
Houston ran on the Democratic ticket. He received 16,396 votes; Byrne, 
12,998, and Ball 8,028, over 7,000 of which came from New Castle County. 
The Democrats had elected 21 members of the legislature, the Union Re- 
publicans 21, and the Regulars 10. “Humanly speaking, there is no power 
which can induce me to withdraw as a candidate while the two vacancies 
are unfilled,” Addicks declared in November.*1 

The election of 1902 attracted national attention because of its obvious 
corruptness. George Kennan, a famous muckraker, published an article 
in the Outlook on the election, in which he accused the Union Republican 
party of proceeding “to hold up the state, as a highwayman would hold up 
a stage,” when the Republicans failed to accept Addicks. The Pennsylvanian 
had spent about $130,000 in the campaign, Kennan believed, and purchased 
about half the votes received by his party. Kennan cited detailed evidence 
to support the charges.** A reporter familiar with politics in the nineties 
summed up the accusations against Addicks in an interview in 1932: “Ad- 
dicks had money and was liberal. He put it where it counted. He can- 
celled or reduced the mortgages on farmers’ homes, and when one -farmer 
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had been helped in this manner, his neighbors were won over. Addicks let 
it be known that he had money, and people flocked to him. In addition, 
he kept many people on his payroll with minor duties to perform.” 
Undoubtedly, money became a more important factor in politics after 
Addicks appeared. 

When the legislature met in joint session to vote on the two senatorial 
vacancies on January 10, 1903, Kenney and Saulsbury received 21 votes, 
Addicks 21, and H. A. du Pont and A. Higgins, 10. Rumors persisted that 
the Regular Republicans were so disgusted at the long deadlock that they 
were about to make a deal with the Democrats to elect two Republican | 
Senators. Probably the Democrats would have acquiesced in the agree- 
ment, hoping later to absorb the weaker branch of the Republicans. At 
least the disgrace of being without senatorial representation would be ended. 
The Union Republicans refused to accept a proposal to have each faction 
select one senator, neither one being Addicks. On March 2, contrary to 
all expectations, Addicks withdrew from the contest. On the famous 
thirty-sixth ballot, Dr. L. Heisler Ball with 31 votes was elected Senator for 
the short term, and J. Frank Allee with 30 votes Senator for the long term, 
Allee having refrained from voting for himself. Years later, Dr. Caleb R. 
Layton revealed the inside story of how Addicks had been persuaded to - 
withdraw. <A leader of the Regular Republicans had told Allee that the 
Regular Republicans had decided to combine with the Democrats to elect 
two Republican senators on the next ballot—unless Addicks could be per- 
suaded to give up the fight. The next day leaders of the Union Republican 
party met in Addicks’ office in Philadelphia to persuade him to compromise. 
At first Addicks rejected emphatically all such suggestions. Dr. Layton 
advised him to make his closest friend, Allee, Senator, to permit the 
Regulars to fill the short term, and to leave John Hunn as governor, or the 
Union Republicans might be ended as a party. Addicks accepted, pre- 
dicting his own election to Washington in two years.*4 
_ After the election of the Senators, rumors circulated that Addicks was 
finished politically, that Allee and Layton had deserted him, and that he 
was broke. Such reports Addicks vehemently denied. The Republican 
National Committee seated the Union Republicans in June, 1904. “The 
decision of the credentials committee does not make me a candidate for 
United States Senator, but does make me United States Senator in fact 
from my little state,” commented Addicks. “It’s a sure thing, Ad,” Allee 
told his friend. “It has just given us a fresh start,” Colonel Henry A. 
duPont said for the Regulars.*> A compromise ticket of Preston Lea for 
governor and Dr. Hiram R. Burton for Congress was arranged for Noy- 
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ember, while Caleb S. Pennewill and Edward D. Hearne were awarded the 
Democratic nominations. The Republicans won with a majority of 3,000, 
and Republican electors were returned. On the first senatorial ballot Ad- 
dicks received 22 votes, Saulsbury 21, and duPont 9; 91x) Of his supporters 
left Addicks in F ebruary, but fifteen signed a pledge to support him “first, 
last, and all the time.” After fifty ballots had been cast the legislature ad- 
journed in March, leaving a senatorial vacancy. 

In September, 1905, J. Frank Allee announced in what one newspaper 
called “the most important political declaration that has come out of Del- 
aware in a decade” that in his opinion the hope that Addicks would ever be 
elected Senator was dead. Mr. Addicks refused to view the situation from 
any standpoint but his own and thus prevented Republican harmony. Allee 
was not deserting him because of any misfortune. If Mr. Addicks refused 
to think of the welfare of the Republican party in the state, “then his 
friends will be forced to choose between their interest in the welfare of 
Delaware and the Republican party, and their interest in Mr. Addicks. As 
for me, the interests of the state of Delaware are of paramount impartance, 
as compared with the interests of any individual.”¢ 

Addicks promptly replied to these charges. In spite of the political 
and financial gifts he had given Allee, his former friend had revealed him- 
self to be a traitor, and he would be justly punished by the people of the 
state. Addicks still controlled the Union Republican organization, which 
would send him to the Senate. 37 Why had Allee abandoned Addicks? 
Allee in 1932 alleged that he had broken with Addicks for moral reasons.38 
Henry C. Conrad in his History of Delaware defended the stand of Allee: 
“When he was convinced, after the session of the General Assembly of 
1905, that Mr. Addicks would never reach the Senate, he came out in an 
open, manly way, and announced that the claim of the party was paramount 
to the claim of any individual in the party.’°° The view held by most 
newspapers was that Allee knew Addicks was almost bankrupt, that there 
were indications that the Union Republican party was cracking, and that 
he was looking for political support in the future from business men in 
Wilmington.*? In any case, Allee was never able to get anywhere politic- 
ally after his term in the Senate expired. 

Governor Lea called a special session of the legislature in May, 1906, 
which elected Henry A. duPont to the vacancy. In the Republican caucus 
Addicks received 10 votes, but in the actual balloting only one. The party 
emblems of eagle and star were combined in September, 1906, and are still 
the insignia of the Republicans, In the November, 1906, election the Union 
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Republican party ran a ticket in New Castle County with the emblem of 
the Maltese cross, which received less than s00 votes. Addicks received 
nine votes for Senator in the Republican caucus in January, 1907. Sub- 
sequently, he disappeared from the political scene. He died penniless 
in 1919. 

During his fight the perennial candidate for the senatorship from Del- 
aware deadlocked the legislature in 1895, 1899, 1901, 1903, and 1905. From 
1901 tO 1905 two vacancies existed in the Senate. Delaware contributed to 
half the senatorial deadlocks in the nation in that period. Addicks spent an 
estimated $3,000,000 in his fight. His monetary contributions had more 
to do with making Delaware Republican than any other single factor, but 
he was fortunate in coming to the state at a time when the Republicans, 
hopelessly in the minority, were looking anywhere for a leader who would 
offer them the slightest chance of success. If Addicks had been willing 
to play the part of a good angel for a few years and acted like a gentle- 
man, he might, as Henry Siedel Canby suggests, have been elected at a 
later time. Instead, a small, determined group of Wilmington business 
men defeated him. Upon his departure his machine was taken over by 
them, and money continued to play an important role in politics. The 
methods of Addicks and similar senatorial deadlocks in Pennsylvania, Mon- 
tana, and Rhode Island demonstrated the need for a new way to elect 
Senators. 

With the passing of Addicks politics reverted to normalcy. Dr. Hiram 
H. Burton was elected to Congress in 1906, while the Republican legislature 
elected Harry A. Richardson Senator in 1907. Simeon S. Pennewill became 
governor in 1908 and William H. Heald Congressman, defeating the 
Democratic candidates Roland G. Paynter and L. Irving Handy. The vote 
for Taft was 25,014 and for Bryan 22,071. The Republicans reelected 
Heald in 1910. Henry A. duPont secured a second term as Senator in 
1911. Ihe Republicans united in support of Charles R. Miller for governor 
in 1912, but the Progressives backed Dr. Burton for Congress, and the 
Conservatives George H. Hall. As a result of the split between the pro- 
and anti-Roosevelt forces, Franklin Brockson, Democrat, became Congress- 
man, though the Democratic candidate for governor, Thomas M. Monaghan, 
was defeated. Wilson polled 22,631 votes, Taft 15,997, Theodore Roose- 
velt 8,886, and Eugene Debs 556. 

Some interesting legislation had been passed since 1890. Delaware 
participated in the Columbian Exposition and Jamestown Tercentenary 
celebrations. The peach blossom was adopted as the state flower, and the 
great seal of the state was revised. The legislature ratified the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments in 1901. At long last, in 1905, fish- 
ing rights and the boundary dispute between Delaware and New Jersey 
were settled. The pillory was abolished as punishment in 1905, but the 
whipping post was retained. Local option won a victory in Kent and Sus- 
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sex counties in 1907. The legislature appropriated $10,000 for a silver ser- 
vice for the battleship Delaware. The corporation act was amended in 
1911, so that T. Coleman duPont could build a concrete road the length 
of the state. At last in 1913 the legislature established a Hall of Records, 
and a college for women was established in conjunction with Delaware Col- 
lege in 1914. 

The constitution of 1831, which had been considered unsatisfactory 
for some time, was revised in 1897, by a convention consisting of 14 Repub- 
licans and 16 Democrats. In Kent County the election returns had been dis- 
puted, and the committee on credentials recommended that five Democrats 
and five Republicans be seated rather than ten Republicans; the report was 
accepted. In spite of such an unfortunate beginning, no partisan feeling 
was shown in the deliberations, and its handiwork still endures. 

Under the revised constitution the governor is elected for four years 
and is ineligible for a third term. Appointments carrying salaries of over 
$500 must be approved by the senate. The governor can veto separate 
items in appropriation bills, and a three-fifths vote of each house is neces- 
sary to pass a bill over his disapproval. Other executive officers are lieuten- 
ant-governor, treasurer, attorney-general, insurance commissioner, and au- 
ditor of accounts. Nominations for these offices are made in state conven- 
tions. Executive committees play an important part in administration. 

The number of representatives was increased to 35 and senators to 17, 
Wilmington receiving a larger representation. The Assembly was barred 
from granting divorces. The payment of a county tax as a prerequisite for 
voting was abolished. New qualifications included residence in the state 
for one year, in a county for three months, and in an election district for 
thirty days, and registration. After 1900 new voters must be able to write 
their names and read the constitution of Delaware. Several penalties were 
provided for bribery and vote buying. 

General provisions included an extensive reform of the judiciary, the 
creation of a board of pardons, and of a state board of agriculture. A gen- 
eral incorporation act was included. All the members of the Convention 
having signed the document except one, the new constitution took effect 
on June 10, 1898. 

Immediately after the United States declared war on Spain in April, 
1898, the Delaware State Militia was enrolled in the regular army and en- 
larged. It drilled first at Camp Tunnell near Middletown and then at 
Mount Gretna, Pennsylvania, but did not see service. The only Delawarean 
killed in the war was Lieutenant Clarke Churchman of Wilmington. 
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Interesting changes had occurred in Delaware since 1890. Alfred I. 
duPont bought the first automobile used in Delaware in 1900, and one year 
later the Nickelodeon, the Savoy of the present day, began to show moving 
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pictures in Wilmington. The hoop skirts of the sixties and the wasp waist 
and puffed sleeves of the nineties were replaced by the shirtwaist and skirt. 
Delaware’s two leading statesmen were Senator Thomas F. Bayard, who 
was appointed Secretary of State by President Cleveland in 188 5 and later 
became the first American ambassador to Great Britain, and Senator George 
Gray, who helped negotiate the treaty of peace with Spain and later served 
as a member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at the Hague. In the 
fine arts, the two most important Delawareans were probably George Alfred 
Townsend (“Gath”), the author of the Entailed Hat, and Howard Pyle, 
illustrator and author. The leading industrial concern was the duPont com- 
pany, incorporated as E. I. duPont de Nemours and Company in 1902 by 
T. Coleman duPont and sued by the government as a powder monopoly 
during the administration of Theodore. Roosevelt. As a result of the single- 
tax campaign, Frank Stephens purchased the site of Arden in 1900. The 
lot of the Negro had improved. The State College for Negroes near Dover 
opened in 1891, and the first Negro was drawn for jury service in 1900. 
A few years later an unfortunate incident took place when George White, 
a. Negro, was taken from the Workhouse and burned at the stake. 

Delaware in 1910 ranked forty-seventh in population and area. Its 
202,322 inhabitants included few foreigners, and those were concentrated 
mainly in Wilmington. The land was divided among 10,836 farms worth 
$63,179,201. Ihe average farm contained 95.9 acres and was worth $5,800. 
Of farm income 51% came from cereal crops, 15% from small fruits, or- 
chard products, and forest products. Acreage of corn and wheat was much 
greater than that in fruit and truck crops. Dairying and the raising of 
truck crops were becoming more important. Significant changes were tak- 
ing place in Delaware agriculture in this period, as a study of agriculture 
in Kent County made thirty years later revealed. “In general, the trend 
of agriculture has been a shift from the staple crops, such as grain crops 
and the concentrated products such as butter, pork, and mutton, to the 
more perishable products, such as fluid milk, eggs, live poultry, and truck 
crops. More legume roughages are also being grown.’’*? 

Delaware in 1910 contained 726 manufacturing establishments employ- 
ing 23,984 people and producing goods valued at $52,840,000. Leading 
items were leather, foundry and machine products, railroad cars, paper, 
and canned goods. Wilmington and its vicinity were the principal indus- 
trial section. In a pamphlet published for the Jamestown Exposition of 
1907, the city claimed to have greater diversity of industries than any other 
city in the United States. It was headquarters for the largest powder firm 
and the largest manufacturer of paper and sugar machinery in the nation. 
It stood third in leather and shipbuilding. 

The reports of the superintendent of schools for the counties indi- 
cated that new buildings were being erected, that more training was re- 
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quired of teachers, and that more pupils were enrolled. Of the children 
of school age between six and twenty, 60.97%—35,304—were in attendance. 
In one high school a complete commercial course was taught, including 
stenography, typing, bookkeeping, and telegraphy. It had been recom- 
mended that courses in manual training be established. 

Pointing to the numerous advances made along so many different 
lines, Governor Simeon S. Pennewill in his final message to the General As- 
sembly in 1913 declared, “The future never looked brighter for Delaware 
than it does today.”4? “Other states may boast of a population much 
larger,” Henry C. Conrad wrote in 1910; “we may not have caught the spirit 
of the strenuous life as fully as some of our neighbors, but in a modest 
way, the people of Delaware have pursued the even tenor of their way, 
and today represent the best that exists in American life. ‘Give me neither 
riches nor poverty,’ says the inspired psalmist and this is what is typified 
in the Delaware home of today, where order, contentment, and patriotism 
prevail, all of which tends to the making of good citizenship.’”48 


42 House Journal, 1913, 14-26. 
43 Morning News, March 5, 1910 (“Prosperity Issue”). 


CHAPTER 9 


Delaware since 1914 


By William H. Conner* 


eee 


Delaware’s most recent three decades of history reveal a distinct pat- 
tern of development when the record is examined, a pattern not at all unique 
since it parallels contemporary progress in many sister states, but noteworthy 
nevertheless because it marks a belated emergence from a somewhat narrow 
insularity into the broader stream of twentieth century national and state 
evolution. _ 

The period opened with a sanguinary European conflict that speedily 
expanded into World War I and it closes with the V-E and V-J Days of 
World War II and problems of reconversion. Sandwiched between were 
a decade of national boom prosperity and its opposite, more than a decade 
of national business depression. Such fortuitous world-wide and nation- 
wide happenings, coupled with an extensive enlargement of federal func- 

tions during the emergencies and the strong pressures of an age in which 

the automobile, the aeroplane, and the radio were rapidly shrinking dis- 
tances, served to weaken a rather comfortable laissez-faire attitude that 
prevailed in the state during the opening years of the century. 

The wars and the depression left deep scars in Delaware as they did 
elsewhere. Consistent gains were marked up, however, along social, cul- 
tural, and civic lines, the impetus being given in some cases by organized 
groups within the community, in others through the initiative of the fed- 
eral government, and, in several notable instances, by individual citizens who 
contributed liberally of their time and means toward desired specific objec- 
tives to serve the common good. These advances, which brought the state 
more nearly in line with other commonwealths, are represented in the main 
today by an adequate and well-financed state-wide school system, by free 
access to higher education for women as well as men in state-supported in- 
stitutions, by greatly expanded care and protection for the aged, the pen- 
niless, the handicapped, the unfortunate, and the underprivileged, and in 
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the conservation of natural resources, improved housing, excellent. modern 
roads, agricultural betterments, and higher health standards. 

Of necessity, demands for greater governmental service required largely 
increased state budgets, made possible chiefly through income, inheritance, 
gasoline, and automobile taxes, as well as other sources of taxation, includ- 
ing emergency levies. Yet, while disbursements by the state were enlarged 
enormously during the thirty-year-period, parallel gains in per capita wealth 
were also shown. 

Assuredly, the business of government was conducted on a broader and 
more comprehensive scale in 1946 than it had been in 1914; One significant 
yardstick by which it may be measured is the employment of highly-trained 
technicians and experts to carry on the work of state departments and 
commissions. In short, government in Delaware rendered far greater and 
more valuable service to the citizen of 1946 than it did to the citizen of 
1914. This was true of counties and municipalities as well as the state. 

When the memorable war year of 1914 opened, Charles R. Miller 
(1857-1927), Republican, elected in 1912, sat in the gubernatorial chair at 
Dover, and the state was represented in the United States Senate by Colonel 
Henry A. duPont (1838-1926), Republican, elected in 1910, and Willard 
Saulsbury (1861-1927), Democrat, elected in 1912. That a Saulsbury and 
a duPont, members of old and honored Delaware families and of opposed 
political faiths, should represent the state at the same time in the national 
senate was in itself merely run-of-the-mill political history in the Diamond 
State. The last Democrat to serve in the Senate from Delaware had been 
Richard R. Kenney, from 1897 to 1901. Franklin Brockson, Democrat, was 
the representative in Congress, the first man of his party to be elected to 
that post since Henry A. Houston, who served from 1902 to 1904. The break 
in the constant string of Republican victories had been brought about by 
the candidacy of Theodore Roosevelt for president on the “Bull Moose” 
ticket in 1912. 

On June 28, 1914, the Archduke of Austria was assassinated at Sara- 
jevo, and a general war was precipitated on the European continent; yet 
there was little thought in Delaware that America would eventually be 
drawn into a world-wide conflict, and none at all that the young men of 
the state would be drafted to fight on foreign soil. A special session of the 
general assembly was called to convene on September 28, not because of 
war’s alarms, but to enact the newly-prepared Revised Code of Delaware 
laws and to ratify the appointment of T. Bayard Heisel as associate judge 
to succeed Victor B. Woolley, who had been elevated to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, in place of Judge George Gray, 
resigned. 

The important local event of the year was the dedication on October 
10 of the Women’s College, newly-erected near the Delaware College 
campus at Newark. Thus the state, after nearly thirty years, once more 
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offered higher education to its white women.t At the same time, Dr. 
Samuel C. Mitchell was inaugurated as president of Delaware College, 
succeeding Dr. George A. Harter, who had resigned his administrative 
duties. Under Dr. Mitchell and his successor, Dr. Walter Hullihen, who 
served from 1920 until his death in 1944, with generous support from 
the state and from public-spirited citizens, that institution climbed upward 
to the enviable position it occupies today. 

Thomas W. Miller, son of Governor Miller, who was serving as secre- 
tary of state, was chosen at the fall election as Republican congressman 
to succeed the incumbent, Franklin Brockson, who ran for re-election. 

The general assembly met in regular session on January 4, 1915. Alarmed 
at the growing proportions of the European conflict, the following joint 
resolution was adopted on March 16: “That we... do deeply deplore the 
world tragedy which is being enacted in Europe. That we request President 
Woodrow Wilson to proffer to the belligerents at such time as he shall 
deem proper the good offices of the American government in the cause of 
peace, believing that his record and reputation single him out as pre-emin- 
ently qualified for so momentous a task.” 

A labor commission, charged with the regulation and inspection of 
conditions of employment of minors and female workers, was established 
by this assembly, and a uniform child labor law was likewise adopted, al- 
though children above 14 years of age working in canneries were excepted 
from its provisions, 

During 1914-15, and thereafter, the demand by the allied powers for 
munitions brought large contracts for their supply to E. I. duPont de 
Nemours and Company, of Wilmington, manufacturers of explosives. A 
great expansion of the company’s business ensued, and labor streamed. in- 
to Delaware and its vicinity from all parts of the country, especially to 
Carney’s Point, N.J., directly across the Delaware river from Wilmington, 
where smokeless powder was manufactured in large quantities. The com- 
pany’s assets speedily swelled to more than $200,000,000. 

The Du Pont Company, founded along the Brandywine at Wilmington 
in 1802, had supplied the government with powder in every war for a 
century. In 1902 the company was reorganized by T. Coleman duPont, 
and he was associated with his cousins, Alfred I. duPont and Pierre S. du- 
Pont, in its operation. Because of failing health, Coleman duPont resigned 
from the company in 1915 and offered his large stock holdings for sale. When 
Alfred I. duPont, Philip duPont, and others, demurred at the price asked, 
younger executives of the company, including Pierre S, duPont, accepted 


1 Co-education was in existence at Delaware College during the adminis- 
tration of President William H. Purnell (1870-1885). The Delaware State Col- 
lege for Colored Students was consistently co-educational from its opening in 
1892; an 1894 catalogue shows four women out of fourteen members of its 
first freshman class. 
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the offer on their individual accounts. Upon this, Alfred I. duPont and 
others brought a court suit, involving $52,000,000, against Pierre S. duPont 
and others, on the ground that the sale of the stock should have been made 
to the company instead of individuals. In a referendum ordered by the 
court, the company stockholders approved of the sale to Pierre S. duPont 
and others, and this was made absolute on June 2, 1919, when the 
Supreme Court refused to review a decision by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in favor of the purchasers. In the meantime, shares of stock in the 
company had increased enormously in value. 

The twentieth century development of the Du Pont Company is one of 
the extraordinary chapters in the history of American business and indus- 
trial enterprise. The fact that the home offices and laboratories of this inter- 
nationally-known corporation as well as those of its two flourishing off- 
shoots, Hercules and Atlas, are in Wilmington, makes Delaware’s metropolis 
one of the leading chemical centers of the world. 

Because of the depredations of Francisco (Pancho) Villa along the 
United States-Mexican border, General John J. Pershing was sent to the 
scene with a small army. ‘I'wo battalions of the Delaware National Guard 
were called out on April 25, 1916, under the President’s order, and en- 
camped at Deming, New Mexico. These men were mustered out of service 
on January 16, 1917. 

In Wilmington, the massive Public Building erected by the city of 
Wilmington and the county of New Castle, and located on the east side 
of Rodney Square, was dedicated on May 27, 1916. This structure serves 
both as County Court House of New Castle and City Hall of Wilmington. 

At the November election, Delaware cast its electoral votes for Charles 
Evans Hughes, Republican, for President against Woodrow Wilson,? who 
carried the election nationally. John G. Townsend, Jr., Sussex county 
farmer and merchant backed by warring factions of the Republican party, 
was elected governor, but the split on other candidates resulted in the 
election to the United States Senate of Josiah O. Wolcott (1877-1938), 
Democrat, over Colonel Henry A. duPont, incumbent, and Hiram R. Bur- 
ton, while Albert F. Polk, Democrat, won for the House of Representatives 
over Thomas W. Miller and Edward G. Bradford, Jr. The state assembly 
was controlled by the Republicans. 

Wolcott was the first United States senator from Delaware to be 
elected by popular vote, previous choices having been made by joint ses- 
sions of the assembly. The 17th amendment to the federal constitution, 
providing for the election of senators by direct popular vote, was declared 
ratified by a sufficient number of states on May 13, 1913, but no action 
was taken by Delaware legislators as to ratification. 

In his messages to the general assembly, Governor Miller had advocated 
the improvement of the state roads, encouragement of scientific farming, 


2 The popular vote was: Hughes, 26,611; Wilson, 24,753. 
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and establishment of a modern school system with adequate financing. Gov- 
ernor Townsend supported these recommendations whole-heartedly, and 
supplemented them with other desired betterments. Urging that they be 
translated from dreams into realities, he offered a program, with the aid of 
his able secretary of state, Everett C. Johnson, to insure a modern educa- 
tional system, promote agricultural growth, build good roads, and initiate 
social legislation. He also favored an adequate and balanced budget system. 

The 1917 assembly passed acts creating the State Highway Depart- 
ment, levied a state income tax of one per cent, set up an Industrial Accident 
Board to administer the Workmen’s Compensation law, established a com- 
mission to care for the feeble-minded, put in operation a mother’s pension 
law, and authorized the governor to appoint a committee of five persons 
to make a survey of the schools of the state, both white and colored, in- 
quiring into their support through public funds, their teaching staffs, their 
general administration, and furthermore, to examine into the various state 
laws on education. 

In addition, the state liquor laws were tightened and provision made for 
the calling of a special election in rural New Castle County and Wilming- 
ton under the local option mandate of the state constitution. A board of 
harbor commissioners for Wilmington was established, the initial step in 
supplying that city with long-desired port facilities on the Delaware river. 

The legislature on February 19 expressed its approval of President 
Wilson’s actions in respect to Germany’s provocative acts, including the 
declaration of unrestricted submarine warfare. In their resolution, the 
legislators affirmed: “We pledge him our loyal Support now and in any 
eventuality.” 

That eventuality came quickly enough, for President Wilson on April 
2, 1917, asked Congress for a declaration of war against Germany. On the 
very same day, the Delaware assembly adopted a joint resolution author- 
izing the governor to have a census taken, for military purposes, of all the 
men, materials, and resources of the state, and to mobilize the state troops 
for service at home or abroad, after proper equipment. Congress voted 
the declaration of war on April 6. 

The National Guard had already been called out on March 25 to 
protect the bridges and other vital points of the state against possible attack 
by enemy agents or saboteurs. Contrary to the general practice of the 
War Department, Delaware’s National Guard was kept intact through the 
war as a Delaware unit. With name changed to the sgth Pioneer Infantry, 
it embarked after supplementary training at Camp Dix for Brest, France, 
on August 29, 1918, with an approximate strength of 1,500 men, landing 
at the French port on September 7. 

While many Delawareans enlisted voluntarily, the bulk of the state’s 
recruits were procured through the National Selective Military Service Act, 
signed by the president on May 18, 1917. Draft boards were quickly set 
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up under the act, and the conscripted men were sent to various training 
camps. 

More than 10,000 Delaware men were mustered into the army, navy, 
and marine forces of the nation during World War I. They were engaged, 
among other places, in the actions at Champagne-Marne, Aisne-Marne, 
Ypres-Lys, St. Mihiel, and the Meuse-Argonne, on the front in France. 
Although merged for the most part with men of other states in A. E. F. 
regiments, divisions, and armies, they upheld by their heroism and fortitude 
the century-and-a-half tradition of the Delaware soldier, the Blue Hen’s 
Chicken, as second to none in the defense of the nation, so brilliantly and 
unequivocally shown in the Revolutionary and Civil Wars. 

As the war entered its final stages, the casualty lists contained the 
names of many Delawareans. They were still coming in on that day early 
in November, 1918, when news of the “false” armistice was announced, 
and offices, shops, stores, and homes were deserted in jubilation, especially 
in Wilmington. The news of the genuine armistice on November 11 was 
the cause of another celebration, this time in earnest. The war was over. 
By the summer of 1919, practically all of the state’s service men were back 
in the United States. The Book of the Dead at the Memorial Library, 
University of Delaware, one page of which is turned reverently each day, 
records the names of 270 Delawareans who made the supreme sacrifice in 
this first world war. 

Returning to 1917—opposition to license for the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors had been gaining headway in Delaware, as in other 
parts of the Union, and in accordance with Article XIII of the state consti- 
tution a special election was called for November 6, confined to New 
Castle County. By the 1897 constitution, the state had been divided into 
four local option districts—the city of Wilmington, the rest of New Castle 
County, and Kent and Sussex counties. Kent and Sussex had already voted 
against license (1907). At the special election, the vote in the Wilmington 
district stood at 12,063 in favor of license and 9,984 opposed. Rural New 
Castle County, on the other hand, voted 4,623 opposed to license to 3,418 
in favor. As a result of the several local option elections, all of Delaware 
except Wilmington was now “dry.” 

Governor Townsend called a special session of the legislature for March 
11, 1918 to promote state cooperation with the National Council of Defense, 
and also to take action upon a joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the federal constitution—Article X VIlI—prohibiting the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of intoxicating liquors in the United States. The legis- 
lature created a State Council of Defense, consisting of not less than six men 
nor more than fifteen appointed by the governor, to provide effective means 
of defense in Delaware, and to insure maximum output of agricultural and 
industrial products and maintain vital enterprises supporting the war effort. 
Cooperation with the National Council of Defense was pledged. Opposing 
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delegations were heard on the proposed national prohibition amendment. 
The vote when finally taken stood 40 in favor and 9 opposed. The House 
vote (March 14) was 27 to 6; the Senate vote (March 18) was 13 to 3. 
Ths approved, Delaware became the ninth state to ratify this important 
change. The 18th amendment, as provided in the congressional resolution, 
went into effect nationally on January 16, 1920, although ratified by the 
requisite number of states on January 19, 1919. 

At the November election, former Senator L. Heisler Ball (1861-1933), 
Republican, was elected to the upper house over Willard Saulsbury, who 
had held the office during the war and played a prominent part in its 
prosecution. The vote was 21,579 to 20,113. Caleb R. Layton, Republican, 
won the congressional seat over Albert F. Polk. Registration of men in 
the military service to vote at this election was provided for by the appoint- 
ment of auxiliary registrars, 

When the regular session of the legislature convened on January 7, 
1919, a report was received from the committee appointed in 1917 to make 
a complete survey of the public schools of the state. The actual survey 
was made by the General Education Board of New York City. After 
consideration of this report, the members of the assembly formulated and 
passed a new school code on April 2. Complete reorganization of the 
schools was provided for under this code. The school law did not, how- 
ever, meet with complete favor, especially in the rural areas. At a special 
session in 1920, noted more fully below, the school laws enacted in 191g 
were amended and a new act was passed, entitled “School Laws of the 
State of Delaware.” James H. Hughes, Robert G. Houston, and Richard 
W. Cooper were appointed a committee to draft a new code. This draft, 
which obviated many of the difficulties encountered with the 1919 and 
1920 legislation, was finally approved on March 31, 1921, under the title: 
“An Act to Provide for the Establishment of a General and Efficient 
System of Free Public Schools.” This 1921 Code is the basis of Delaware’s 
present free school system. ; 

An amendment to the state constitution was passed at the 1919 session. 
Compensation for the services of legislators had stood since the promulga- 
tion of the 1897 constitution (Article II, Section 15) at a per diem allow- 
ance of $5 for the permissible 60-day session, and a per diem allowance of 
$6 for the presiding officers. The amendment raised the per diem allow- 
ances to $10 and $12, respectively. 

An act to prohibit the liquor traffic in Delaware and to provide for 
the enforcement of such prohibition was introduced by Representative 
Aaron J. Klair at this session (1919), and, when passed, became known as 
the Klair Law, much praised by supporters of prohibition and condemned 
by those in favor of license. It became law on March 21, 1919, and con- 
tinued on the statute books until formally repealed with prohibition in 
1933. Rated as a completely “bone-dry” law, it estranged many who were 
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only moderately SUry eee bn 1c stringent regulations were imposed upon 
druggists and pharmacists in the sale of liquor for medical purposes or on 
prescription, and these rigid rules were extended to physicians, many of 
whom insisted that the doctor should have free judgment to prescribe 
alcoholic liquors if deemed by him necessary for the case under consider- 
ation. 

An Americanization program for foreign-born residents of Delaware 
was inaugurated by legislation at this time, and a State Board of Charities 
was created to supervise tax-supported charitable and correctional insti- 
tutions and services. 

Hugh M. Morris, of Wilmington, was appointed United States district 
judge for Delaware by President Wilson on January 17, 1919, to succeed 
Edward G. Bradford, Sr., resigned. 

For the second time in his four-year term, Governor Townsend called 
a special session of the legislature to convene on March 22, 1920, and as 
was the case with the preceding extraordinary session, the chief subject for 
consideration was a proposed amendment to the federal constitution. This 
time it was a joint resolution of Congress providing for the equal suffrage 
amendment which, when formally ratified by the requisite number of states, 
became Article XIX on August 18, 1920. Governor Townsend strongly 
recommended the passage of the proposed amendment. Other items before 
the members were an amendment (which was passed) to an act of 1919 
providing for the building of a bridge across the Brandywine at Wilming- 
ton, and the devising of a method whereby funds might be set aside from 
the general fund for school purposes. 

The suffrage amendment proposed that the right of citizens of the 
United States to vote should not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any state on account of sex. When placed before the Del- 
aware legislature, a prolonged contest having many of. the aspects of a 
perfervid electioneering campaign was provoked. Rival factions of suf- 
fragists and anti-suffragists, both men and women, invaded Dover to back 
their respective sentiments. The first-named wore yellow roses as their 
distinguishing badge, and their opponents wore red ones. Legislators were 
buttonholed at every opportunity, demonstrations were held, and much 
oratory was expended on both sides in this “Battle of the Roses.” It was 
soon evident that a stalemate was developing between the two legislative 
houses; this became hard and fast after a while and lasted through the 
special session, which finally adjourned on June 2. Recesses of as much as 
two weeks were taken from time to time. In the end, the senate still re- 
mained in favor of the amendment and the house stayed opposed. <A 
clear-cut decision was thus evaded, and adjournment came with a negative 
report of no action. 

Inasmuch as the 19th amendment was ratified nationally in the fol- 
lowing August, though without Delaware’s help, the legislators were con- 
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strained at the next year’s session (April 4, 1921) to add Section 10 to 
Article XV of the state constitution, which reads: “No citizen of Delaware 
shall be disqualified to hold or enjoy any public office, or public trust, under 
the laws of this State, by reason of sex.” Two other changes were made in 
the wording of constitutional clauses, but in the constitution as it now 
stands, there is no direct declaration that suffrage is not to be denied “on 
account of sex.’’4 

At the general election of 1920, electors for Warren G. Harding and 
Calvin Coolidge, Republican candidates for president and vice-president 
respectively, were chosen over those supporting James M. Cox and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. The vote was for Harding, 52,858; for Cox, 39,111. Since 
this amounted to an increase of nearly 80% over the popular presidential 
vote of 1916, it is evident that Delaware women were not backward in 
exercising their newly-won franchise. 

William D. Denney, Republican, a Dover businessman, was elected 
governor over Andrew J. Lynch, Democrat, and Caleb R. Layton, Repub- 
lican, was re-elected to Congress over James R. Clements. 

Coupled with the passage of the new school code (see above), the 1921 
assembly, convening on January 4, created the State School Tax Depart- 
ment in order to provide sufficient revenue for school purposes. A one- 
man department, it was early filled by Pierre S. duPont, multi-millionaire 
business man, who seized this Opportunity to perform notable public service. 
In this same year Mr. duPont initiated his series of splendid gifts to public 
education in Delaware. He had already made large gifts toward the 
expansion of Delaware College and now came forward with an offer to 
build schoolhouses for Negro pupils throughout the state at his own ex- 
pense. 

Under the new code, the State Board of Education was required to 
build and maintain separate schools for Negroes that would be uniform 
with those provided for white pupils and be of equivalent teaching effect- 
iveness. Mr. duPont’s plan was carried out at an expense to the donor of 
more than $2,000,000. He also aided in building modern schools for white 
pupils. The organization formed to carry out these purposes was called 
the Delaware School Auxiliary, later the Delaware School Foundation. 
Mr. duPont’s outlay through these agencies for building Delaware schools 
has been estimated at $10,000,000. . 

On March 29, 1921, the legislators passed an act increasing the income 
tax levy to two per cent, and providing that all citizens should pay a fee 
of $3 when filing an income tax return. It was made mandatory for all 
adults to file returns, accompanied by the fee, regardless of whether the 


2a “Or her” is inserted in Sec. 4, Art. 7, dealing with registration, and ‘“‘male” 
is removed from Sec. 5, Art. 8, referring to the capitation tax. Sec. 2, Art. 5, 
still prescribes the requirements for voting of “every male citizen.” 
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person filing had any income tax to pay, or had any income whatever. 
The assembly also adopted the budget plan for all state departments. 

A long-deferred step taken by this assembly was the passage of legis- 
lation ratifying the boundary survey between this state and Pennsylvania, 
made in 1892. Pennsylvania had ratified in 1897, but Delaware legislatures 
had taken no action, originally because of dissatisfaction by residents of 
a narrow strip® involved, who claimed to be Delawareans and brought 
suits i court over payments of taxes required by Pennsylvania. Their pleas 
had been sustained in court because the boundary commission had gone 
beyond the legal instructions given them. Without further ado, the survey 
was ratified by the 1921 assembly on March 29, and on June 30, Congress 
in turn ratified the compact between the two states, as required by the 
federal constitution. Amicable settlement was thus achieved of a boundary 
line that had been repeatedly a source of friction because of variances in 
the T'welve-Mile-Circle boundary line as run with New Castle as the 
center. rae 

Senator Josiah O. Wolcott resigned his position on June 27, 1921, 
and was at once appointed Chancellor of Delaware by Governor Denney 
to succeed Charles M. Curtis, whose term had expired. The new chancel- 
lor’s father, James L. Wolcott, had served in the same position from May 
1893 until November, 1895. One month later, Governor Denney appointed 
General Coleman duPont (1863-1930) to fill the vacancy left by Wolcott’s 
resignation. ‘These changes brought on a close and exciting race for the 
senatorial post in the election of 1922. Senator duPont’s appointment had 
been made to fill the vacancy until the election of a successor by the peo- 
ple, which left a fraction of unexpired term, that is, until March 4, 1923. 
On the latter date, the new full term of six years would begin. ‘Thus, 
candidates for both terms, the short one ending on March 4, and the full 
term beginning the same day, were voted on at the election. 

Senator Coleman duPont, capitalist and donor of the splendid DuPont 
Highway, running the length of the state, was named by the Republicans 
to succeed himself, both for the long and the short terms. The Democrats 
nominated Thomas F. Bayard (1868-1942) for both terms. His father, 
United States Secretary of State Thomas F. Bayard; his grandfather, James 
Asheton Bayard; his great-uncle, Richard Henry Bayard; his great-grand- 
father, James Asheton Bayard the elder; and his great-great-grandfather, 
Richard Bassett—all had served as senators from Delaware. 

In the election, Bayard was the winner of the short term by a majority 
of 60 votes, and of the long term by a majority of 325 votes. Former Judge 
William H. Boyce, Democrat, was elected to Congress over Caleb R. Lay- 
ton by a vote of 39,126 to 32,577. 

During 1922 Wilmington was the scene of a bitterly-contested labor 
battle when 1,500’ Pennsylvania Railroad workmen at the Todd’s Cut shops 


3 Called “The Wedge.” See Delaware: A Guide to the First State, 458. 
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went out on strike as part of the national Shopmen’s strike. The stoppage, 
not finally settled for a year, was turbulent, strike-breakers having been 
imported. Arrests were made on the charge of attempting to dynamite a 
railroad bridge at Wilmington. The strikers eventually lost out. 

At the 1923 session of the assembly, an act was passed to provide for 
the sterilization of certain mental defectives in institutions, 

On June 9, President and Mrs. Warren G. Harding paid a visit to 
Delaware at the outset of a tour that was to cover the West and Alaska, 
and as it turned out, to end in the death of the President at San Franciscu. 
On this occasion, the visitors were driven slowly from the Pennsylvania 
station up Market Street to the Hotel duPont. Many citizens were greeted 
at a public reception. In the evening the President visited Milford, having 
been driven down by motor-car, and stopping on the way briefly at Coochs 
Bridge, Smyrna, Dover, and Lewes. 

Other notable events of the year were the dedication of the new Wil- 
mington Public Library building on May 5 and the completion on Sep- 
tember 1 of the first unit of the Wilmington Marine Terminal. The latter 
cost $2,250,000. Delaware’s largest city now had a port on the Delaware 
river. 

The modern state-long road, called the Du Pont Boulevard, was com- 
pleted in 1924. The project was begun in 1911, after Coleman duPont, firm 
advocate of good modern roads, received authorization from the general 
assembly to proceed at his own expense. ‘The first section of the road, 
spanning the distance from Selbyville to Milford, was completed in 1917 
and presented to the state. Federal funds to aid in highway development 
having become available to the states in 1916, the general assembly at the 
1917 session created the State Highway Department, to which body the 
completion of the road was turned over by Mr. duPont, with an agreement 
on his part to pay on the cost up to $44,000 per mile. Of the total cost 
of the Du Pont Boulevard, Mr. duPont paid approximately $4,000,000. In 
celebration of this accomplishment—the building of a model and modern 
highway from the Twelve-Mile-Circle at the north to the Maryland 
boundary at the south—a state-wide ceremony was held at Dover on July 
2, 1924, at which time Senator duPont presented the completed road to the 
state by transferring the deed to Governor Denney. In turn, Senator 
duPont was given a map of Delaware in silver with the road traced in 
gold, an appreciation on the part of the citizens of Delaware. Judge 
George Gray was the principal speaker at the ceremony. 

During this year, the Memorial Library was erected on the campus of 
the University of Delaware, an offering on the part of the people of the 
state in memory of the soldier dead in World War I. Delaware College 
had become the University of Delaware by legislative act on March 28, 1921. 

Republican electors pledged to the support of Calvin Coolidge for 
president were chosen at the fall election over those for John W. Davis, 
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Democratic candidate. Senator Coleman duPont won election to the 
United States Senate over Democrat James M. Tunnell by a vote of 52,994 
to 33,445. Robert G. Houston, Republican, defeated William H. Boyce for 
Congress. Robert P. Robinson (1869-1939), Republican, a Wilmingtoa 
bank president, was elected governor over Joseph Bancroft, the Demo- 
cratic candidate. 

The proposed child labor amendment to the federal constitution was 
refused ratification by the 1925 assembly. At this session, the governor’s 
salary was raised from $4,000 per year to $7,500. 

Crown Prince Gustavus Adolphus and Crown Princess Louise of 
Sweden were Wilmington visitors on May 31, 1925. After being wel- 
comed by Mayor George W. K. Forrest, they paid homage at the ancient 
shrine of Old Swedes Church. 

Judge George Gray, native Delawarean who had served state and 
nation for many years, died on August 7, 1925, -at his home in Wilmington. 
He was thrice United States Senator, and United States Circuit Judge for 
many years. He served on important national commissions, notably the 
Peace Commission ending the War with Spain in 1898. 

The fall election of 1926 resulted in the choice of Robert G. Houston, 
Republican, over Merrill H. Tilghman, Democrat, for Congress. 

As first step in a belated effort to conserve the state’s natural resources, 
a state forestry department was created by the 1927 legislature. In the fol- 
lowing year, Senator Coleman duPont, who from the beginning provided 
the services of a state forester, gave the state the Appenzeller tract of 45 
acres near Ellendale, used as an experimental and demonstration forest. 
Since that time other tracts have been acquired, notably the Redden state 
forest of 1,134 acres in 1934, and a state forester is regularly employed in 
the work. 

Much excitement was caused at this session by the efforts made to re- 
peal the $3 fee which was required to be paid by all citizens when filing 
their state income tax returns. The fee had aroused much criticism and 
had been evaded by many; party platforms had promised its abolition. 
Nevertheless, when repealers had been introduced at previous sessions, they 
had been buried in committee or disposed of by adverse vote or by pocket 
veto. In this legislature, the regular repealer had been introduced but was 
soon lost to sight. On April 9, in the closing hours of the session, the 
filing fee was abolished by a smart parliamentary trick. Instead of bringing 
out the regulation repealer specifically abolishing the fee, Section 19 of the 
act was repealed without calling attention to the fact that this section con- 
tained the assailed tax. A number of legislators later declared they were 
unaware they were repealing the filing fee, be that as it may, Governor 
Robinson did not veto the repealer and it became law. : 

Criticism was also aroused at the close of the session because the legis- 
lators had voted themselves $27,232 for automobile mileage. This item 
was later vetoed by Governor Robinson. 
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The Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, owned and operated privately 
since its construction in 1829, and purchased by the United States govern- 
ment in 1919, was opened to traffic in 1927 as a 12-foot tidal channel. 
Previously, it had been a three-lock canal with two water-levels above tide- 
water. Between 1935 and 1938 the canal was further enlarged to a 27-foot 
depth and a 250-foot width. 

Majorities were cast for the Herbert Hoover Republican electors at 
the 1928 election over those for Alfred E. Smith. C. Douglass Buck, Re- 
publican, who had served as State Highway Engineer, was chosen as gov- 
ernor over Dr. Charles M. Wharton. John G. Townsend, Jr., governor 
from 1917 to 1921, was elected to the national Senate over the Democratic 
incumbent, Thomas F. Bayard. The vote was Townsend, 63,725; Bayard, 
40,828. Robert G. Houston was again successful for the congressional 
post over John M. Richardson, Democrat. Because of serious illness that 
resulted in his death in 1930, Senator Coleman duPont resigned his seat in 
the senate on December 5, 1928, and Judge Daniel O. Hastings, Republican, 
was appointed by Governor Robinson in his stead. 

The state constitution was amended at the 1929 session by the addition 
of a new section to -article II, section 2 5, which provided that the general 
assembly may enact laws under which municipalities, other than counties, 
may adopt zoning ordinances limiting and restricting to specified districts, 
and regulating therein buildings and structures, according to their construc- 
tion, and the nature and extent of their use, and the exercise of such 
authority shall be deemed to be within the police power of the state. 

In this year, Alfred I. duPont (1864-1935), who had been associated 
with his cousins, Coleman duPont and Pierre S. duPont, in the operation 
of the E. I. duPont de Nemours Company from 1902 to the court dispute 
of 1915, followed the example of his cousins in promoting betterments for 
the state. He set upa private fund from which pensions were to be paid to 
about 1,100 persons in the state over the age of 65. This was the state’s 
first experience with old age pensions. The pensions were paid by Mr. 
duPont for two years. In the meantime, he had been studying various 
European pension systems, and in 1931, he presented a bill to the legislature 
that provided for a combination of a pension system and a home for the 
aged. ‘This bill was passed in 1931, and under its provisions, a State Old 
Age Welfare Commission was established to administer the affairs of a 
State Welfare Home, to be erected, and those of the Old Age Pension 
Fund. This home was erected near Smyrna in 1933, taking the place of 
the three existing county almshouses. The almshouses had been conducted 
in each county by Trustees of the Poor, and these bodies were “as a cor- 
poration” dissolved, and the terms of the members ended. Delaware’s plan 
of administering its old age pension fund was approved under the federal 
social security act of 1937, and an equal federal appropriation doubles the 
state’s funds and increases the number of persons benefited. 
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During 1930, a series of disastrous forest fires in the southern part of 
the state resulted in 38,000 acres being burned over. In the following year 
the general assembly passed forest protection laws and ordered the establish- 
ment of a modern system of fire control through the use of observation 
towers and a corps of forest fire fighters. 

Federal Judge Hugh M. Morris resigned his position on June 30, 1930, 
and was succeeded by John P. Nields (1868-1943), on July 14. 

Senator Daniel O. Hastings, serving the unexpired term of General 
duPont, was elected to the full term at the 1930 election, the vote standing 
at 47,665 for Hastings to 39,279 for Thomas F. Bayard. Robert G. Houston 
was once more elected to Congress over John P. LeFevre, Democrat. 

The general assembly in 1931 established a state buildings and grounds 
commission to acquire land in Dover adjacent to the State House and 
thereon erect, equip, decorate, and furnish a building for the use of the 
assembly and for other purposes. An appropriation of $750,000 was voted. 
This structure, known as the Legislative Hall, was completed in 1933. It 
stands to the east of the Dover Green, and contains the house and 
senate chambers, offices and committee rooms, and also the governor’s suite 
and the offices of the secretary of state. 

A state athletic commission was constituted at this session to allow and 
regulate boxing, sparring, and wrestling matches and exhibitions. The act 
authorizing the state highway commission to appoint traffic, officers was 
amended by giving these men the official title of State Police and prescrib- 
ing standard uniforms for them. 

Salaries of the chancellor and chief justice, which had been fixed at 
$5,000 annually, were raised to $10,500 at this session, and those of the as- 
sociate judges formerly $4,800, were advanced to $10,000. The salaries of 
several other state officers were also increased, 

To provide for the future development of New Castle county, except 
that portion included within the corporate limits of any city or town, a 
regional planning commission for that county was set up, and the members 
were directed to make and adopt a master plan for the district. A board of 
budget directors to provide a budget system for all state departments was 
also formed. 

To commemorate the tercentenary of the first settlement in Delaware 
near Lewes by the Dutch in 1631,* the Lewes Tercentenary Commission 
was authorized by the general assembly to take the proper steps for a fitting 
observance. The commission in 1931 erected a memorial tercentenary 
building in Lewes in the form of the Zwaanendael House, a smaller-scale 
adaptation of a portion of the ancient Town Hall of Hoorn, Holland. 
Hoorn was the home of Captain David Pietersen De Vries, who sent out 
the first party of Dutchmen to establish a whaling colony on the South 
(Delaware) River in 1631. The following year De Vries found the set- 


4 The first “permanent” settlement was made by the Swedes in 1638. 
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tlers massacred and the colony abandoned. The Tercentenary Commis- 
sion, consisting of seven members serving terms of seven years, has been 
continued as an active body, with certain duties of maintenance resting 
upon it. 

Marble statues of two of Delaware’s greatest sons—Caesar Rodney, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence and hero of the famous ride 
from Dover to Independence Hall, Philadelphia, there to cast his vote for 
independence and break the tie in the Delaware delegation, and John Mid- 
dleton Clayton, early 19th century statesman and national secretary of 
state—were ordered placed in National Statuary Hall in the Capitol at 
Washington, and an appropriation of $20,000 was voted. These statues, 
the work of Bryant Baker, were unveiled at Washington in 1934. 

High officials of the state, together with the members of the general 
assembly, were present in October at the Sesquicentennial ceremonies at 
Yorktown, Va., marking the surrender of Cornwallis to General Washing- 
ton. An appropriation of $10,000 was granted for this purpose. 

The city of Wilmington observed its Charter Centennial celebration 
from May 15 to May 21, 1932. The occasion commemorated the 1ooth an- 
niversary of the grant by the legislature of a city charter to the borough of 
Wilmington, the exact date having been January 18, 1832. Wilmington had 
been a borough since 1739. 

At the presidential election of 1932, when Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
elected chief magistrate for the first time, Delaware cast its electoral votes 
for his opponent, Herbert Hoover, running for re-election. The highest 
Hoover elector received 57,073 to 54,319 for the highest Roosevelt elector. 
The contest for representative in Congress was three-sided, the result of a 
factional dispute among the state Republicans. Wilbur L. Adams, Demo- 
crat, was successful, his vote standing at 51,698, to 48,841 for Reuben 
Satterthwaite, Jr., Republican, and 10,560 for Francis Burgette Short, In- 
dependence party. Governor C. Douglass Buck was re-elected over Land- 
reth L. Layton, Democrat. 

The prolonged financial and business depression that had been gripping 
the nation since 1929 was reflected in Delaware, where, little by little, the 
situation became at last acute because of widespread unemployment. The 
spectacular collapse of the stock market in 1929 and 1930 had brought ruin 
to many Delaware investors and speculators; yet the people of the state 
were free from one of the major tragic disasters of the period that over- 
whelmed the citizens of most other states—the -failure of thousands of 
banks wherein the savings of years, put aside for such a rainy day as 
prolonged unemployment, were deposited. Not a Delaware bank failed, 
even at the height of the crisis. ) 

On the other hand, thousands of Delawareans were jobless and the 
relief agencies, particularly in Wilmington, were staggering under the un- 
usual load. Since this was “an extraordinary occasion,” within the mean- 
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ing of Section 16, Article III, of the state constitution, Governor Buck 
called a special session of the general assembly to convene at Dover on 
November 15, 1932, “to consider ways and means whereby certain moneys 
may be secured and set aside for the purpose of providing relief for the 
people of this State from the hardships and sufferings caused by unemploy- 
ment, without the necessity of additional taxation.” Another item on the 
agenda was an amendment proposed to the building and loan act permitting 
the funds of such organizations to be invested in the Home Loan Bank 
created by Congress. 

A relief act was passed on December 1, to take effect immediately. 
This act declared an emergency to exist, atid set up the ‘Temporary Emer- 
gency Relief Commission, consisting of eight members, whose duty it was 
to provide work-relief and direct relief to those needing it. The, report 
made to the governor by the unemployment relief commission, appointed 
by him to make a survey, was to be the basic guide for the TERC, and an 
appropriation of $2,000,000, or as much thereof as might be needed, was 
ordered from the general fund, $1,000,000 to be made available immediately, 
and another $1,000,000 after April 1, 1933. The proceeds of the franchise 
tax on corporations were ordered paid into the general fund until $1,000,- 
ooo had been thus secured. For an additional source of work-relief, the 
State Highway Department was empowered to clear, drain, and grade land 
for state highways with labor certified from the relief directors. 

At the regular biennial session of the legislature, convening on January 
3, 1933, much important legislation was passed, including proposals for 
amendments to the state constitution, the creation of significant commis- 

sions, and an act to provide conventions in Delaware to take action upon 
amendments to the federal constitution when proposed by Congress for 
ratification through state conventions. 

The desire manifested throughout the nation to secure the repeal of 
the 18th amendment to the national constitution prohibiting the manufac- 
ture or sale of intoxicating liquors resulted in cooperative action in the 
Delaware assembly. Neither the state constitution nor the laws of the 
state made any provision for ratification of a proposed federal constitu- 
tional amendment by the convention method, which was the mode sought 
in order to hasten ratification of a repeal amendment. An act was therefore 
passed calling for a state convention to meet on the 28th day after election 
of delegates. Such election of delegates was to be ordered by the governor 
in a proclamation, and the time was to be three months after an amend- 
ment was proposed by Congress, calling for the convention method. 

The convention was to consist of 17 delegates, of which number seven 
were to be from New Castle County, and five each from Kent and Sussex 
counties. Nominating petitions were to be filed in each county of three 
classes of candidates: those in favor of ratification, those opposed, and those 
not committed either to adoption or rejection. The voter at the election 
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was to indicate his choice for one of these three classes, and those chosen 
were to form the resultant convention. 

Governor Buck fixed May 27, 1933 as the day of election, preceded by 
a special day of registration for those eligible but whose names were not on 
the books. An overwhelming victory was gained by the opponents of the 
18th amendment, who ran up a majority of 32,000 in favor of repeal; no 
delegate opposed was elected. The convention voted as instructed and 
Delaware was the seventh state to vote repeal through convention. The 
amendment subsequently became a part of the federal constitution. 

Since the inhabitants of New Castle County outside the limits of Wil- 
mington and those of Kent and Sussex counties had voted these districts 
“dry” under the local option article of the state constitution, special elec- 
tions were called, by act of the assembly, in those districts on June 6, to 
vote for or against license in their respective districts. Each district voted 
“wet” decisively. Since Wilmington had never voted against license, no 
elections needed to be held there. 

An act proposing an amendment to the state constitution which would | 
add a new clause to Section 17, Article II, permitting “wagering or betting 
on races at race tracks by the use of pari-mutuel machines or totalizators in 
connection therewith,” was passed. The original wording of the constitu- 
tion prohibited lotteries, pool selling “and all other forms of gambling”; 
the latter phrase still remains in the section with the exception noted above. 
This amendment was passed finally at the 1935 session, and betting on 
machines at horse race tracks became legal in the state. A racing com- 
mission was established at the 1933 session, and with complete legalization, 
one race track, that at Delaware Park, near Stanton, was built and opened 
for operation on June 26, 1937. 

The amendment relating to trial by jury, proposed at the 1931 session, 
was again agreed to and became a part of the constitution. Under the 
added provision, grand juries in New Castle County now consist of 15 
members, with nine affirmative votes necessary for the finding of a true bill, 
while those in Kent and Sussex counties number ten each, with seven 
affirmative votes necessary for such finding. 

A comprehensive and detailed act which formed a commission for the 
control, distribution, sale, and transportation of alcoholic liquors, wines, 
and beer in Delaware became law on May 15, 1933. The commission is 
a “one-man” board, or, as stated in the act, consists of “only one member 
who shall be appointed by the Governor of the State of Delaware,” to 
serve for five years, with no salary attached. The first head of this com- 
mission was Pierre S. duPont, who thus accepted another public appoint- 
ment from a sense of civic responsibility. No bars of the old type are 
permitted under the act; those partaking in taverns must be seated at tables. 

Under the provisions of an act to promote the construction and super- 
vision of safe and sanitary dwellings and apartments at reasonable rentals, 
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a state housing board was created at this session. The act authorized the 
incorporation of limited dividend housing companies. 

The University of Delaware on May 11-13, 1934, observed the centenary 
of its founding as a college. The occasion brought many schoolmen of 
note to the campus. Chancellor Ernest H. Lindley, of the University of 
Kansas, was the principal speaker at the centenary convocation exercises. 
A historical pageant, written by Frank Stephens, co-founder of the single 
tax colony at Arden, was presented. 

In the contest for the post of U.S. senator in November, 1934, John 
G. Townsend, Jr., the incumbent, was victor over Congressman Wilbur L. 
Adams, Democrat, the vote standing at 53,829 to 43,771. For Congress, 
John George Stewart, Republican, won over John C. Hazzard, Democrat. 

' The general assembly, meeting in regular session on January 1, 1935, 
amended the racing commission act. A new amendment to the constitution 
was proposed and passed, raising the per diem pay of members of the legis- 
lature to $15 and that of the presiding officers to $17. Expense accounts of 
from $100 to $300, the variances according to mileage, were embodied 
in the proposal, together with a restriction of expenditures for clerks and 
attaches to $12,000 for the senate, and $18,000 for the house, and special 
sessions restricted to $6,000 and $9,000 respectively. Subsequent legislatures 
failed to repass this proposed amendment. 

For the relief of certain poor, resident in New Castle County, a New 
Castle County Income Tax was provided for at this session, The tax was 
levied and collected during 1935 and 1936 solely upon New Castle County 
residents by the State Tax Department, to be used not only for current 
demands but also for the refunding to the New Castle Levy Court of such 
moneys as had been advanced to support such poor. The levies were one 
per cent on incomes up to $3,000, two per cent on those between $3,000 
and $10,000, and three per cent on all above $10,000. 

Other acts passed included one restricting further the sale and use of 
narcotic drugs, with possession of a hypodermic needle by persons other 
than doctors declared unlawful unless a certificate from a physician could 
be exhibited that declared its use for treatment of injury or disease was a 
necessity. Authorization was given for the appointment of a commission 
to prepare plans for the celebration of the Delaware Swedish Tercentenary in 
1938. The newly-prepared Revised Code of Delaware (1935) was enacted. 

On April 10, 1935, an act was approved making it unlawful for any 
person to bring or carry at or near any whipping-post in any county of 
the state “any camera or picture-taking device,” under penalty of a fine 
of $1,000, or three to six months’ imprisonment. It was made lawful at 
this session to play baseball or football on Sundays after two o’clock in 
the afternoon, unless “contrary to ordinance of city council, town com- 
missioners, or legislative body of any incorporated city or town.” 

Another of Delaware’s disputed boundaries was definitely settled in 
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June, 1935, when the case of New Jersey vs. Delaware was decided by the 
U. S. Supreme Court. The decision confirmed Delaware’s title to the bed 
of the Delaware river, within a twelve-mile radius of the city of New 
Castle, up to low-water mark on the New Jersey side. An interesting 
corollary to this decision was that the large feeding pool of the 1,400 acre 
national Killcohook Migratory Bird Refuge in New Jersey was brought 
within Delaware borders. 

The general distress and hardship resulting from the prolonged unem- 
ployment situation had been steadily growing worse, and had become a 
national problem that the states were not equipped to meet, more particu- 
larly on the financial end. In Delaware, especially in the northern portion, 
much privation ensued; local agencies, chiefly the counties, looked to the 
state, and the state in turn had recourse to the national government. Up 
to the 1930’s, Delaware’s principal contacts with the federal government 
were through the post office, the federal courts, and the services offered 
to the farmers and for roads. During the depression from 1932 on, many 
federal agencies were set up in the state, each confined to one or another 
aspect of the emergency. While a number of these were discontinued with 
the passing of the emergency, a second emergency, that of war, brought 
others, notably the army and navy and coast guard services, war man- 
power, war labor, war production, selective service, price administration, 
defense transportation, and the like. These are cited here as showing the 
extensive enlargement of federal function in Delaware, as of course in other 
states, but more noticeable in this state where a small population necessi- 
tated the strictest economy of state government and often the curtailment 
of needed betterments. Slim budgets had been eked out by the income 
from the franchise tax, and by the liberality of several distinguished men 
of wealth in the matter of good roads, better schools, and old age pensions. 

The Works Progress Administration, called the WPA, and later named 
the Work Projects Administration, the Civilian Conservation Corps, Pub- 
lic Works Administration, the National Youth Administration, Federal 
Housing Administration, Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, and other fed- 
eral agencies were duly set up in Delaware during the depression. The 
WPA attracted the most attention because it supplied direct work relief for 
thousands of Delawareans under its various divisions. Many works of pub- 
lic character and for public use and enjoyment were constructed by the 
WPA. : 

One of the largest crowds ever to gather in the state assembled when 


5 The WPA, as in other states, came in for much criticism, although 
this died down in large degree as the facts of the situation were revealed. Pay 
and hours were limited, and work had to be done that did not compete with 
private enterprise. Local sponsorship had also to be provided. The residuum of 
workers left for the WPA tended to some degree to be those of lesser skills on 
their jobs, the assumption, not always true, being that the better skilled and more 
capable were the ones hired on by employers. 
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President Franklin D. Roosevelt, candidate for a second term, spoke for 
the first time in Delaware from the rear platform of a Baltimore and Ohio 
train at Wilmington on October 109, 1936. In the November election, 
Roosevelt electors won over those for Alfred M. Landon, of Kansas. The 
highest electors on each side received 69,702 and 53,836 votes respectively. 
The Democrats carried the state elections, aided by a factional dispute 
among the Republicans. James H. Hughes, Democrat, was victorious over. 
Senator Daniel O. Hastings, Republican, and Robert G. Houston, Inde-. 
pendent Republican, the vote standing at 67,136 for Hughes, 52,460 for 
Hastings, and 6,897 for Houston. William F. Allen, Democrat, won for 
Congress over John George Stewart, Republican incumbent, and James 
Austin Ellison, Independent Republican. The vote: Allen, 65,485; Stewart, 
55,664; Ellison, 5,338. Richard C. McMullen (1868-1944), Democrat, a 
Wilmington leather manufacturer, was elected governor over Harry L. 
Cannon, Republican, and I. Dolphus Short, Independent Republican. The 
vote: McMullen, 65,437; Cannon, 52,782; Short, 8,500. McMullen was 
the first Democratic governor of Delaware to be elected since Ebe W. 
Tunnell (1897-1901). Edward W. Cooch, Democrat, was elected lieutenant 
governor over George C. Hering, Jr., Republican, and William J. High- 
field, Independent Republican. 

At the session of the general assembly in January, 1937, another consti- 
tutional amendment was proposed providing for a separate supreme court 
and for the consolidation of certain other courts. Under the 1897 consti- 
tution, the supreme court of Delaware is made up of the chancellor and 
such associate judges as did not sit in the case below. The proposed amend- 
ment has not received the approval of a succeeding assembly. A system 
of unemployment compensation for Delaware citizens, with provision for 
cooperation with the federal government and its agencies, was inaugurated 
by a law passed at this time. The Unemployment Compensation Commis- 
sion was set up, with an advisory board. The desire for cooperation with 
other states, which had been steadily gaining ground, was revealed in the 
passage of acts at this session setting up uniform interstate extradition, in 
securing attendance of witnesses from without a state in criminal proceed- 
ings, and an agreement on “fresh pursuit,” or the pursuit of criminals roam- 
ing past state borders without unreasonable delay. 

This assembly met twice in special sessions, the first time on December 
28, 1936, to enact legislation recommended by the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission under the terms of the Social Security Act, and to 
confirm recess appointments, and the second time on May 18, 1937, at the 
call of the new executive, Governor McMullen, to approve and pass the 
school budget for 1937 and 1938, in the amount of $3,514,000 for each year. 

John Biggs, Jr., of Wilmington, was appointed judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, on February 16, 1937, join- 
ing Judge Victor B. Woolley, of Delaware, already sitting on that bench. 
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As noted above, horse-racing with pari-mutuel betting, opened at 
Delaware Park, Stanton, on June 26, 1937. The annual meet consisting of 
25 racing days has been continued at the same period since, except when 
closed on account of the war. 

The new United States Post Office, Court House and Custom House 
on the north side of Rodney Square, Wilmington, was completed in 1937 
and dedicated on March 27 by Postmaster General James A. Farley. This 
building superseded the Post Office at Ninth and Shipley streets which, 
erected in 1897, was razed, and is now used as an automobile parking lot. 

On June 30, 1937, the nuptials of Ethel duPont, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Eugene duPont, and Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., son of the President, 
were celebrated in Christ Church, Christiana Hundred, near Wilmington, 
with a reception at the duPont mansion, home of the parents of the bride, 
held after the ceremony. The President and Mrs. Roosevelt and members 
of his family, as well as members of the cabinet, were present. 

The chief event of 1938 was the observance of the tercentenary of 
the landing of the Swedes in Delaware, which marked the first permanent 
settlement of Europeans in the state. The actual landing in 1638 took place 
in late March or early April, but the commemorative exercises were ‘held 
on June 27. President Roosevelt, Crown Princess Louise and Prince Bertil 
of Sweden, Dr. E. Rudulf W. Holsti, representing Finland, and other dig- 
nitaries were present. President Roosevelt delivered an address on the 
occasion at Fort Christina State Park, the landing spot of the Swedes on 
the Christina River, which is sometimes called The Rocks. The distin- 
guished visitor spoke in the midst of a torrential rain, an unfortunate devel- 
opment that also marred the parade and other preparations for the occa- 
sion. For this tercentenary, 30,000 commemorative half-dollars were struck 
off at the United States Mint and offered for sale, and a tercentenary stamp 
was also authorized by the Post Office Department.°® 

On Sweden’s magnificent part in this celebration, see the report by 
Fritz Henriksson. 

Fort Christina State Park, formerly The Rocks, is a two-acre tract 
purchased by the state in 1937 as a permanent memorial to the Swedish 
settlement. In it stands a monument of black Swedish granite, bearing a 
stylized wave upon which is a representation of the “Kalmar Nyckel,” or 
“Key of Kalmar,” one of the vessels making up the expedition of 1638. This 
monument is the work of Carl Milles, Swedish sculptor, and was paid for 
by the Swedish people, who raised $50,000 for the purpose. 

The principal contest at the 1938 election was that for Congress. 
George S. Williams, Republican, defeated William F. Allen, Democratic 
incumbent, by a vote of 60,661 to 46,989. 


6 “Delaware: A Guide to the First State,” one of the American Guide Series, 
a volume of 550 pages prepared by the WPA Writers’ Project of Delaware, was 
also issued at this time in honor of the occasion. 
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A permanent budget commission was created at the 1939 session of 
the general assembly. This body, which superseded the board of budget 
directors, is composed of the governor, auditor of accounts, state treasurer, 
and state tax commissioner, and is charged with the duty of meeting month- 
ly to review anticipated expenditures of the various departments and to 
consult on the fiscal affairs of the state agencies. The Delaware commis- 
sion on interstate cooperation, consisting of three members of the senate 
and three of the house, was also created at this session. 

On April 14, 1939, it was decreed by the general assembly that the 
“Blue Hen Chicken shall be and the same is hereby made the official bird 
of the State of Delaware.” 

With Europe once more in flames, following the declaration of war 
by Great Britain on Germany, September 3, 1939, America was filled with 
misgivings, in spite of the expressed desire not to be drawn into the con- 
flict, as had been the case in 1917. That the nation might, however, be 
prepared for any eventuality, Congress declared that it was imperative to 
increase and train the personnel of the armed forces, and that a fair and 
just system of selective compulsory military training should be shared gen- 
erally in a free country. The Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 
was therefore passed, and later approved by President Roosevelt. Its terms 
provided for the registration of every male citizen and every male alien 
between the ages of 21 and 36. 

Governor McMullen, on September 28, 1940, issued a proclamation 
calling for the registration of Delaware male citizens within the ages named 
on October 16. The same proclamation appointed members of medical and 
local advisory boards and named Adjutant General William Berl, Jr., as 
State Director of Selective Service. On the day designated, such citizens 
were duly registered. A subsequent registration embraced male citizens be- 
tween 36 and 44, and on April 27, 1942, a registration of all male citizens 
between the ages of 45 and 65 was held throughout the state. From the 
first group (21 to 36), supplemented by registrants who reached the age 
of 18, the men of Delaware were drafted into the armed services of the 
United States, excluding voluntary enlistments. From the other groups, 
men of essential skills were directed to work in which they could at the 
time best serve the war effort. 

The 198th Regiment, Coast Artillery, Anti-Aircraft, Delaware Nation- 
al Guard, comprising 1,000 officers and men, was inducted into the United 
States service September 16, 1940, The men went to Camp Upton, N. Y., 
for further training, and after Pearl Harbor were sent to the South Pacific 
theater. For a year, members of the regiment were stationed on Bora Bora, 
a tiny atoll in the Society Islands,’ and later were in the New Hebrides, 


7 Because of strict military censorship, the atoll was given the fictitious 
name of “Bobcat Island” during the war, and was so referred to in the Delaware 
press. On this island, the 198th aided in building a huge Navy refueling station 
and airstrip. 
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Guadalcanal, New Georgia, and the Treasury Islands. Disbanded in 1943, 
members of the unit were assigned to another anti-aircraft outfit, and many 
served in the European theater. Delaware sent its first draftees — 120 men ~ 
to Camp Upton for training during the week of November 26, 1940. Col- 
onel Albert W. Foreman, U. S. A., native of Wilmington and a veteran 
of three wars, who had retired in November 1943, was appointed at the 
beginning of 1944 as Director of Selective Service for Delaware, succeed- 
ing Charles C. Kurtz, retired. 

Roosevelt third-term electors were chosen at the 1940 election over 
those supporting the Republican candidate, Wendell Willkie. The vote 
for the highest Democratic elector was 74,599, and the highest Republican 
elector received 61,440. James M. Tunnell, Democrat, was elected to the 
United States Senate over his opponent, Senator John G. Townend, Jr., 
by a vote of 68,294 to 63,799. Dr. Philip A. Traynor, Democrat, of Wil- 
mington, was successful in the congressional contest over the incumbent, 
George S. Williams. 

The gubernatorial election was hotly contested with unusual results. 
Mayor Walter W. Bacon, of Wilmington, a Republican and retired Du- 
Pont executive, was chosen governor over the Democratic candidate, Josiah 
Marvel, Jr., with a majority of over 9,000. Dr. Isaac J. McCollum, Demo- 
crat, was elected lieutenant-governor over Earle D. Willey by a majority 
of over 600. Thus, Governor Bacon’s successor, in the event of his death 
or incapacitation, would be a man of opposite political faith. Several thou- 
sand votes were polled for state offices at this election by the “Liberal 
Democratic Party,” dissatisfied for various reasons with the state ticket. 

Both Roosevelt and Willkie visited Wilmington during the campaign. 
The President spoke as usual from the rear platform of a train at the Bal- 
timore and Ohio railroad station on October 23, and Willkie spoke on 
October 31 from a platform erected in front of the Public Building. Henry 
A. Wallace, successful Democratic vice-presidential candidate, spoke at 
Milford on November 2. 

The drum beats of war were rising higher and higher and the global 
conflict was spreading wider and wider. The probability that this country 
would be drawn into the maelstrom grew likelier every day. More prepara- 
tions were made at the biennial session of the legislature, convening on 
January 7, 1941. A State Council of Defense, similar to that which operated 
in World War I, was constituted, to consist of from six to fifteen persons 
appointed by the governor. Its general purpose was to assist in the coordi- 
nation of state and local activities related to the national and state defense, 
and to serve until dissolved or suspended by the governor. Besides cooper- 
ating with defense councils and agencies of the federal government, its 
powers were broadly stated, including many cited duties, and in general 
“to do all acts and things, not inconsistent with law, for the furtherance 
of defense activities.” 
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The governor was also authorized to organize and maintain a Dela- 
ware State Guard, composed of volunteers, to substitute for the National 
Guard when the latter was called into service. Such guard was to be uni- 
formed and in general to conform in its duties to those prescribed for 
the National Guard. The use of such forces to serve outside the state was 
forbidden except to continue in fresh pursuit of insurrectionists, saboteurs, 
and enemy forces beyond the state borders, and to assist in keeping order 
in another state upon request of the governor of that state and the ac- 
quiescence of the governor of Delaware. 

The state election laws were materially altered at this session. An 
act was passed providing for two separate ballots to be used at presidential 
elections — one a presidential and vice-presidential ballot and the other a 
state, county, and district ballot. The president and vice-president were 
to be voted for by name, with a proviso at the head of the ballot that a 
ballot for the candidates by name should be a ballot for the electors of 
the party of which they were candidates. The names of such electors are 
required to be filed with the secretary of state. The general registration 
of 1940 was made permanent, with stipulations added for supplementary 
registrations in each year of a general election. 

The growing desire for uniform laws and unity of purpose among 
the states was advanced at this session by the passage of the Atlantic States 
Marine Fisheries Compact, authorized to be made with one or all of thir- 
teen Atlantic seaboard states for the preservation and better utilization ot 
seaboard fisheries. Designation was made of three Delaware members to 
serve on the commission to be made up of similar representatives from 
states ratifying the compact. 

Two amendments to the state constitution were proposed. One would 
set mileage for members of the general assembly at $100 for those residing 
within twenty miles of Dover, $200 for those residing between twenty 
and forty miles, and $300 for those residing more than forty miles. The 
maximum number of employees of the legislature was to be set at 46, divided 
equally between the two houses. The other amendment proposed contained 
provisions that qualified voters duly registered but unable to cast votes at 
the election because of being in the armed forces or public service, either 
national or state, or because of business or occupation, or because of sick- 
ness or physical disability, may cast a ballot to be counted in their respec- 
tive election districts. 

The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor took place on December 7, 1941, 
easily remembered by Delawareans because it occurred on Delaware Day. 
The United States declared war on Japan on December 8 and Germany 
declared war on the United States on December II, since Japan was an 
Axis partner. This nation in turn declared war on Germany and Italy 
on December 11. 

The pattern of martial events in Delaware during the new world con- 
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flict followed closely that of 1917-18. As the armed forces of the United 
States expanded enormously to meet the crisis, more and more Delawareans 
of the prescribed ages were inducted into service who, mingled with the 
men of other states, served in every theater of operation and were engaged 
in every battle zone. Over 30,000 Delawareans served in the nation’s armed 
forces during the four years of war, it appears from unofficial figures 
gathered as of December 31, 1945, the total including both men and wo- 
men.8 The men recruits, enlisted, or inducted, were distributed in every 
branch of service, with the bulk in the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps; 
the state was likewise represented in all women’s organizations allied with 
the several services. Delaware casualties in World War II far outstripped 
those of the previous global conflict, the unofficial total standing at the close 
of 1945 at 2,295, of which number 823 were reported dead, 1,402 wounded, 
and 70 missing. 

Two Delaware infantrymen were awarded the highly-prized Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor for extraordinary bravery beyond the call of duty. 
One was awarded posthumously to Sergeant William L. Nelson, Middle- 
town, for heroic conduct in Tunisia, April 24, 1943, when he was killed 
in action. The other was awarded to Sergeant James P. Connor, Wilming- 
ton, for conspicuous gallantry at Cape Cavalaire, Southern France, August 
15, 1944, when he was wounded three times. Major George S. Welch, Wil- 
mington, member of the air force, shot down 16 Japanese zero planes and 
specially distinguished himself by shooting down two Japanese raiding 
planes during the Pearl Harbor disaster. Wilmington held civic parades 
in honor of Connor and Welch on their respective returns to Delaware. 
Many silver and bronze stars, medals, crosses, purple hearts, and other decor- 
ations for bravery and fortitude were won by Delaware men. Among the 
high-ranking Delaware officers were Major General John W. O’Daniel, 
Newark, a veteran of World War I who distinguished himself on several 
fronts; Lieutenant General Thomas Holcomb, New Castle, commandant 
of the Marine Corps, and Lieutenant General Eugene Reybold, Delaware 
City, chief of the Army Engineers. Admiral William F. (Bull) Halsey, 
famed fleet commander in the Pacific, whose kinsfolk live near Wilming- 
ton, was honored by a parade in Wilmington, on which occasion he re- 
ceived the Governor’s Medal. A similar parade and honor greeted General 
O’Daniel. Vice Admiral William H. P. Blandy, chief of Navy ordnance 
and on active duty in the Pacific, and Major General Julian C. Smith, 
of the Marine Corps, who commanded at bloody Tarawa, were students in 
youth at the University of Delaware. 

On January 14, 1942, Paul Leahy, Wilmington, was appointed United 


8 Delaware inductions have been set down unofficially at 20,956, and en- 
listments at 10,167. The figures are, however, approximate, and official totals 
when finally released may show considerable variance. As of December 31, 
1945, 14,272 were reported as separated from the services through discharge. 
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States District Judge for Delaware by President Roosevelt. He succeeded 
Judge John P. Nields, resigned. In the elections of this yearC. Douglass 
Buck, twice governor, won the contest for United States Senator over F. 
Ennalls Berl, Democrat. Earle D. Willey, Republican, was successful for 
Congress over the Democratic incumbent, Dr. Philip A. Traynor. 

Because of contemplated deficiencies of state income, the result chiefly 
of large decreases in the gasoline tax, the 1ogth session of the general as- 
sembly (1943) levied a War Emergency tax on gross income and on cigar- 
ettes. The first fixed a tax of one per cent on all gross income abave $624 
a year, to continue through 1943 and 1944. This tax was collected in 
the main by the “pay as you earn” plan. The cigarette tax, to extend from 
June 1, 1943 to May 31, 1945, laid a tax of one cent per ten cigarettes or 
fraction therof when offered for sale. Both taxing acts were passed January 
27, 1943. | 

The proposed amendment to Article V of the constitution, whereby 
qualified electors duly registered might cast their ballots if unable to ap- 
pear at the polling places as a result of disability, illness, public service, or 
occupation was passed again and became a part of the constitution. 

In the spring of 1943, the Work Projects Administration in Delaware 
was closed down permanently. Other federal agencies utilized in the de- 
pression also came to an end, with a few minor exceptions. During the 
continuance of the federal public works program, several conservation 
projects were initiated. Swamps were drained and marginal land taken 
over, thereby reclaiming many acres for cultivation, lessening the mosquito 
evil, and aiding in reforestation and game food preservation. The Bombay 
Hook Migratory Wild Fowl Preserve of 12,000 acres was established on 
the Delaware Bay east of Leipsic in 1937. Mosquito control ditches were 
dug in marshes by members of the Civilian Conservation Corps, under the 
supervision of the Delaware Mosquito Control Commission. 

The presidential campaign of November, 1944, conducted in the midst 
of war and with many voters away at the battle fronts all over the world, 
was warmly contested in Delaware. President Roosevelt, running for a 
fourth term, and his vice-presidential candidate, Senator Harry S. Truman, 
of Missouri, were returned victors in Delaware over Governor Thomas FE. 
Dewey, Republican, of New York, and Governor John W. Bricker, of 
Ohio. The vote was 68,166 to 56,747, or a plurality of 11,419. Former 
Representative Philip A. Traynor, Democrat, defeated Congressman Earle 
D. Willey, thus reversing the election result of 1942. Congressman Tray- 
nor’s majority was 1,271. 

Once more, as in 1940, Governor Walter W. Bacon, Republican, was 
stronger than his ticket, defeating his opponent, Dr. Isaac J. McCollum, 
who had served as lieutenant-governor for four years with Governor Bacon, 
by a vote of 63,829 to 62,156, or a plurality of 1,673. On the other hand, 
the Democratic candidate for lieutenant-governor, Elbert N. Carvel, de- 
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feated the Republican candidate, Clayton A. Bunting, by a vote of 62,797 
to 62,344, a plurality of 453. The unusual situation had again developed 
of a Republican in the gubernatorial chair (in each case, Governor Bacon), 
and his possible successor a Democrat, in case of death or disability. Other 
state offices were captured by the Democrats, but the general assembly 
was Republican in both branches. 

In this election, the new system of double ballots, enacted into law 
in 1941 and amended in 1943, was employed for the first time (see above). 
Absentee ballots from soldiers at the camps and at foreign fronts were 
received; many of these were not counted in Wilmington because of mis- 
direction by the sender as to election district, this causing them to fail 
to arrive at the polling place before the time set for closing. The clerk of 
the peace had held them in his possession, according to law, from the final 
date for soldier voting in October to the day of election, then dispatching 
them to the indicated polling places. 

The Political Action Committee was active in the state election, throw- 
ing its weight to the Democratic candidates. President Roosevelt spoke in 
Wilmington, as in other campaigns, at the Baltimore and Ohio station on 
October 27, and vice presidential candidate John W. Bricker, Republican, 
spoke in Wilmington on November 3. 

The War Emergency tax on gross incomes ceased as of‘ December 31, 
1944. For the fiscal year ending October 31, 1944, it yielded the sum of 
$2,571,456.90. The cigarette tax yielded as of the same date $577,440.92. 
The state income tax added $1,075,186.35, and the franchise tax the sum 
of $3,028,494.06. Other items were the estate and inheritance taxes and 
licenses, making a grand total of $7,727,352.72. 

In 1944, the Delaware Steeplechase and Race Association, owners and 
operators of Delaware Park, paid in a net total to the State Treasurer of 
$888,475.10, as compared with $529,042.12 in 1942 and $448,711.34 in 1941. 

The track was not operated in 1943. 

The 110th general assembly of Delaware met in regular session at 
Dover on January 2, 1945. Budget appropriations of $11,335,590.76 for 
the year beginning July 1, 1945, and $11,581,683.76 for the year begin- 
ning July 1, 1946, were recommended by Governor Bacon in his budget 
report of 148 pages. The largest item for each year was for education — 
$4,930,397 for 1945-6, and $5,038,127 for 1947-8; the second largest item 
was $2,534,600 for roads for each of these years. _ 

Governor Walter W. Bacon was inaugurated for his second term on 
January 16, 1945. 

Among the measures passed by the 1945 legislature was one providing 
that after a given date residents of other states coming into Delaware must 
declare their intention to become Delaware citizens one year before the 
next election if they desire their names to be placed on the registration 
books. Another measure approved the plan for a bridge to span the Dela- 
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ware River and provided for methods of financing. A F amily Court was 
set up for New Castle County. 

On April 12, President Franklin D. Roosevelt died of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage at Warm Springs, Ga. Mourning Wilmingtonians by the thousands 
turned out on a rainy night to see the funeral train pass through at 1.15 
a.m., Sunday, April 15. ; ; 

Germany capitulated on May 8. Delaware observed both the official 
V-Day on that date and the impromptu celebration several days earlier 
on receipt of the first news. 

The terms of Daniel J. Layton, chief justice, and Charles S. Richards, 
resident associate judge for Sussex County, having terminated, Governor 
Bacon called the state senate into special session to act upon his nominations 
for successors. After a protracted session and a revision of nominations by 
the governor, the names of Judge Richards as chief justice and James B. 
Carey as resident judge for Sussex were confirmed on August 6. 

The war with Japan continued unabated until August 6, when Hiro- 
shima, Japanese city, was devastated by a single atomic bomb from an 
American airplane. When Nagasaki was similarly blasted on August 9, 
the enemy abandoned the conflict and surrendered unconditionally. V-J 
Day, marking the close of the war in the East and the complete termina- 
tion of hostilities with the Axis powers was observed with appropriate re- 
joicing in Delaware on August 14. 

Fort Delaware on Pea Patch Island was declared surplus to the needs 
of the army, and Fort DuPont at Delaware City, Fort Mott on the opposite 
New Jersey shore, and Fort Saulsbury, near Milford, were similarly aban- 
doned. The massive Fort Miles at Lewes, at the mouth of the bay, de- 
fends the river approaches. 

The end of hostilities brought the return of many Delaware service 
men and women to separation centers and eventually to their homes, while 
wartime controls were soon relaxed. Meanwhile, preparations for recon- 
version to a peace economy acquired impetus. The state and its citizens 
had once more passed through the fiery ordeal of war; hope for a brighter 
future loomed with the formation of the United Nations Organization, its 
energies devoted to securing world peace through collective action against 
ageressor nations. 

For some years it had been recognized that the caseload for the United 
States Court, District of Delaware, was excessive because of many important 
corporations domiciled in the state, and a move was set afoot to secure an 
additional judge to lighten the burden on the single occupant. In 1946, the 
appointment of such a judge was authorized, and on August 7 Richard S. 
Rodney, former Associate Judge of the Supreme Court of Delaware, took 
his place on the bench beside Judge Paul Leahy. 

At the hotly-contesed November elections, the Republicans made a 
clean sweep, electing John J. Williams as United States Senator over James 
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M. Tunnell, Democrat, running for re-election. The vote: Williams, 62,- 
603; Tunnell, 50,910. J. Caleb Boggs, Republican, was victor for Congress 
over Democratic Congressman Philip A. Traynor. The vote: Boggs, 63,516; 
Traynor, 49,105. 


RETURN Day IN Sussex County 


By Elizabeth Johnson Wright* 


In 1942, for the first time in over one hundred and fifty years, “Re- 
turn Day,” one of the oldest traditional observances in Sussex County, was 
not held because of the war and lack of transportation. 

During the earlier part of our state’s history it took several days to get 
the election returns from the outlying districts into the county seat, which 
was Georgetown, formerly known as Dales Crossroads until October 26, 
1791. At this time the seat of justice was removed from Lewistown to this 
more central location, and an act of the legislature declared that the name 
of the town where the county buildings were being erected should be 
Georgetown, in honor of Commissioner George Mitchell, who was active 
in the movement with Daniel Polk and Woodman Stockley and others, all 
prominent men of that time. 

On this Return Day the returns were brought to Georgetown by 
mounted election officers, who rode well and hard to reach the goal before 
their rivals. They obviously were proud of their speedy horses and landed 
in the square with an air of importance, delivering their slips officially 
designated as such to the Board of Canvassers. This official board, with 
the sheriff presiding, sat at Georgetown at twelve o’clock noon on Thurs- 
day after the election on Tuesday. The results of the election were hastily 
recopied and in large figures displayed to the waiting crowd on a huge 
white sheet that partially veiled the front of the old court house. They 
were also announced in a loud voice from the court house steps to the 
assembled throng in the public square (“the Green”). 

After the returns were announced, the winning party held a parade. 
On the occasion of Governor Stockley’s election, the Wilmington Sunday 
Star of November 12, 1882, reported: 


The procession moved through the town while people cheered 
and guns boomed. A boat in bright new paint was mounted on 


* Historian, Delaware Chapter, National Society, Daughters of Founders and 
Patriots in America. Copies of other sketches by Mrs. Wright of “Big Thursday,” 
“Old Christmas,” and other local observances in lower Delaware are in the 
University of Delaware Library. 
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* wheels, rigged like a ship, and labeled the “Old Constitution.” The 
craft was profusely decorated with a blue hen draped in ribbon 
and a dried coon skin was suspended from the mast. Six men on 
horseback moved in front and one hundred and twenty mounted 
men in the rear, all decorated and giving back to the crowd cheer 
for cheer. Standing on the quarter deck of the mimic ship, bow- 
ing to the multitude who enthusiastically applauded and saluted 
him, was the Governor Elect Charles Stockley. When the ship 
was drawn into the Square the people flocked from all sides to 
shake hands with the new Governor and at length he was lifted on 
brawny shoulders and carried into the Court House above the 
heads of the crowd, which cheered louder and louder. 


Early in the morning people from all over the county and many even 
from Maryland, notwithstanding the poor condition of the roads which 
made travel exceedingly difficult, could be seen on their way to the county 
seat, some walking, others on horseback, and in the early days often a 
man and woman riding the same horse, the woman sitting on a pillion be- 
hind the man. Still others came in carts drawn by oxen, or in wagons 
drawn by six and eight horses gaily decorated with flags, ribbons, and 
sleigh bells. Later on the automobile and train took the place of the early 
modes of travel. 

In a spirit of revelry in the open streets numerous persons would attire 
themselves in ludicrous costumes to give more zest to the occasion. Thou- 
sands of people were in town and every effort was made to make the day 
a most enjoyable one. All the townspeople, with characteristic Sussex 
County hospitality, opened their homes during the day, and all callers 
were invited to “rest their hat and have a bite.” 

In the center of the town on the open square, once used as a slave 
market, where the court house is located, booths, stalls, and stands were 
erected, and cook stoves were presided over by good colored cooks. All 
kinds of edibles were for sale, such as Delaware biscuit, hot corn pone, 
with black molasses to pour over it, sweet potato biscuit, opossum, rabbit 
roasted upon a spit, white and sweet potatoes baked in hot ashes, fish, 
oysters, maninose (clams), fried chicken, and hominy made in mortars 
chopped from a sturdy gum. A century ago almost every farmer owned 
such a mortar, using it also to reduce corn kernels to meal by pounding 
with a heavy wooden pestle, the corn placed in the hollowed out concavity 
of the log. Hominy needed only the outer shell of the corn removed by 
the pounding to make it edible-when boiled and seasoned with a pig’s 
tail, it was considered a delicacy. Always a large steer would be roasted 
in the open air and eaten. Hogsheads of beer, fresh cider, and vast quan- 
tities of Sussex County apple jack were consumed. 

Band concerts were given to entertain the assembled throng. Cock fight- 
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ing was indulged in behind barns in which men of the highest respectability 
found pleasure. | 

In the late afternoon the special trains which had been run from other 
parts of the state began to fill and the Sussex folks who had driven to town 
were saying their farewells and starting for home, their faces expressing 
the pleasure the day had brought them. Gradually the throngs dispersed 
and the long-looked-for day of enjoyment was over for another two years. 
The day was regarded as a holiday as much as any day fixed by law for the 
suspension of business. As late as the 1930’s, a Sussex farmer would never 
have thought of missing a Return Day. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Recent Military History of Delaware 


By Paul R. Rinard* 





The turn of the twentieth century found the organized military forces 
of the state of Delaware struggling to maintain their units which had failed 
to see action during the Spanish-American War, much to the disgust of 
the officers and soldiers who comprised the organizations at that time. The 
Delaware Infantry was during the Spanish-American War first encamped 
at Middletown, Delaware, from which they were subsequently moved to 
Middletown, Pennsylvania, whence they came to Wilmington, and were 
mustered out after six months’ service. The First Delaware Regiment con- 
tinued in some state of organization until 1916, when legislation was passed 
establishing the “Delaware National Guard.” Previous to this time the 
military organizations of the state had been referred to as “the Organized 
Militia.” The purpose of the Delaware state legislation was to organize 
the Militia of the state in conformity with the National Defense Act passed 
by the Congress of the United States and approved by the President June 3, 
EOTO2* = 

Subsequently armories were established under state appropriations 
throughout the state, one being located at Dover, one at Newark, one at 


* The Adjutant General of Delaware. 

A comprehensive military history of Delaware remains to be written, but 
General Rinard has one in preparation. In addition to the material in the general 
histories of Scharf and Conrad, various monographs in the Papers of the Historical 
Society of Delaware, and Rev. Thomas G. Murphey’s Four Years in the War 
(Philadelphia, 1866), the following recent publications on our earlier military his- 
tory may be noted: Leon deValinger, Jr., Colonial Military Organization in Dela- 
ware, 1638-1776 (Delaware Tercentenary Commission, 1938); History of Fort 
Delaware, Delaware, a brief mimeographed account, by Col. George Ruhlen, based 
on original records; Edward W. Cooch, The Battle of Cooch’s Bridge (1940, pub- 
lished by the.author); and Christopher Ward, The Delaware Continentals (His- 
torical Society of Delaware, 1941), which is soon to be followed by a posthum- 
ously published companion volume. As most students of Delaware history know, 
the five volumes of Delaware Archives published by the Public Archives Commis- 
sion, 1911-1916, consist entirely of military and naval records, 1744-1827.—Ed. 
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New Castle, and another at Wilmington. In 1924 one was authorized for 
the town of Laurel, and in 1937 a new armory was authorized in the town 
of Milford, and in 1939 still another authorized at Georgetown. A newly 
organized National Guard was called out for Federal duty on the 19th of 
June 1916, and was mustered into the Federal service on the gth of July 1916 
at the State Rifle Range, New Castle, whence it was entrained for Deming, 
New Mexico, at which rendezvous they arrived on the 31st of July 1916. 
There other National Guard troops from other states were assembled, and 
the Delaware Infantry was stationed with the border patrol to prevent 
Mexican depredations which had given rise for their need. The two batta- 
lions of the First Delaware Infantry were at different times under the com- 
mand of Major J. Warner Reed, Colonel H. L. Roberts, and Major F. W. 
Cobbe. ‘The latter two were Regular Army officers assigned to the com- 
mand for training purposes and the regiment was later on the border com- 
manded by Lieutenant Colonel Charles W. Martin, a Regular Army officer. 
This officer during the First World War became a major general in com- 
mand of a division and after retirement was elected governor of the state 
of Oregon. The border service consisted chiefly of guard duty and field 
training. The two battalions left Deming, New Mexico, on the znd ot 
February 1917, and were mustered out of the United States service on 
the 15th and 16th of February the same year. 

When the National Guard was called back into Federal service at the 
outbreak of World War I, the Delaware regiment was inducted into Fed- 
eral service in April 1917, and sent for training to Camp McClellan, Ala- 
bama. The regiment was the victim of well-intentioned state pride, which 
resulted in its not getting into the theatre of activities sooner than it ac- 
tually did. Delaware, like many small thinly populated states, did not have 
enough men to support a division or even a brigade, and it was the original 
intention of the War Department to split up such smaller units that be- 
longed to no division and use them as replacements in other larger units, 
which would have resulted in the regiment losing its identity as a Dela- 
ware unit. Delaware members of Congress opposed this move so strenuous- 
ly that after much bickering and lack of definite action, the First Delaware 
Infantry was designated as the 59th Pioneer Infantry Regiment, which is 
a combination, insofar as combat goes, of infantry and engineer soldiers 
used not only as combat infantry but as engineer construction troops. The 
59th Pioneer Infantry Regiment was commanded by Colonel J. Warner 
Reed, with Lieutenant Colonel James A. Ellison as his executive officer, 
and Captains J. Danforth Bush and Harry B. Van Sciver on the regimental 
staff. The 1st Battalion was commanded by Major W. E. Lank of Milford, 
on whose staff was ist Lieutenant James Scotten. The 2nd Battalion was 
under the command of Major E. C. Parks, on whose staff was 1st Lieuten- 
ant J. C. Hastings of Newark. The 3rd Battalion was commanded by Major 
J. P. LeFevre, on whose staff was Lieutenant B. R. Foster. Among the 
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officers of the sgth Pioneer Infantry who were later to see service in World 
War II were Captain Harry B. Van Sciver, 1st Lieutenant Henry C. Ray, 
2nd Lieutenant William S. Weggenmann, 1st Lieutenant George J. Schulz, 
ist Lieutenant S. B. Irwin Duncan, Captain William Berl, Jr., 1st Lieutenant 
Frederick L. Manion, and 2nd Lieutenant Joshua W. Davis. Numerous 
enlisted men and noncommissioned officers of the 59th Pioneer Infantry 
later were to be found on the roster of World War II as commissioned 
officers. | 

The s9th Pioneer Infantry was moved from Camp McClellan to Camp 
Dix, New Jersey, and in August 1918 was shipped overseas on the US Naval 
Transport “Leviathan,” from Hoboken, New Jersey, arriving at Brest, 
France, on September 7, 1918. It served with honor at Meuse, Argonne, 
and Verdun, and remained as part of the American Occupation Forces in 
Germany until July 19, 19109. 

The reorganization of the Delaware National Guard took place form- 
ally on July 10, 1921, being reactivated as the 198th Coast Artillery Anti- 
aircraft Regiment. This regiment had units in Wilmington, Newark, New 
Castle, Dover, and Milford. 

The first commanding officer of the new regiment was Lieutenant 
Colonel Harry W. Stark, Regular Army, Coast Artillery Corps, who was 
literally borrowed from the Regular Army and served in the dual capacity 
of commanding officer and Regular Army instructor to the regiment. 
Later John P. LeFevre, who, as previously mentioned, had been major ot 
the 3rd Battalion, 59th Pioneer Infantry, was appointed colonel and assigned 
to the command of the 198th Antiaircraft Regiment. He served in that 
capacity until 1932, when he was succeeded by Colonel George J. Schulz. 
The newly organized regiment held its field training at various places in- 
cluding the State Rifle Range at New Castle, Rehoboth Beach, and Camp 
Upton, New York, until the year 1928, when it held the first encampment 
at a new reservation established at Bethany Beach, which was to be its 
field training site until 1939, when it went to upper New York on First 
Army Maneuvers. The original commanding officers of the various units 
as they were constituted at the time of receiving Federal recognition and 
their respective strengths were as follows: 

Headquarters Btry—John J. Dugan, Capt. June 14, 1921-2 Off. 65 
E.M.; Medical Detachment—Joseph M. Barsky, Maj. July 7, 1921-4 Off. 
25 E.M.; Headquarters Detachment & Combat Train—George J. Schulz, Maj. 
July 21, 1921-3 Off. 39 E.M.; Regt’l Hqrs.—George J. Schulz, Maj. July 
14, 1921—7 Off.; Service Btry.—Harvey C. Bounds, Capt. June 16, 1921-4 
Off. 69 E.M.; Btry. A—William W. Ramsey, Capt. Jan. 26, 1921-4 Off. 112 
E.M.; Btry. B—LeRoy E. Work, Capt. Jan. 26, 1921-3 Off. 81 E.M.; Btry. 
CS. B. I. Duncan, Capt. Apr. 11, 1921-2 Off. 79 E.M.; Btry. D—Harry 
B. Van Sciver, Capt. Feb. 17, 1921-3 Off. 59 E.M.; Btry. E—Joshua W. 
Davis, Capt. May 4, 1921-3 Off. 94 E.M., Btry. F—Harry J. Pettyjohn, 
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Capt. May 2, 1921-3 Off. 69 E.M.; Btry. G—Robert D. Simmons, Capt. Feb. 
18, 1921-3 Off. 117 E.M.; Btry. H—Jesse A. McKay, Capt. Apr. 12, 192 I-3 
Off. 101 E.M. 

The regiment as a Coast Artillery Antiaircraft unit began in 1932 
under the command of Colonel George J. Schulz to show marked progress. 
One factor in this progress may be attributed to the fact that some years 
previous, upon the insistence of Brigadier General J. Austin Ellison, then 
the Adjutant General of the state of Delaware, the ROTC unit at the 
University of Delaware was transferred from infantry training to coast 
artillery, and the graduates of the University of Delaware soon began to 
infiltrate into the commissioned roster of the regiment. Many of these 
officers were engineering graduates with coast artillery training and, there- 
fore, technically better equipped to comprehend and instruct in coast artil- 
lery. However, the backbone of the regiment continued to be those officers 
who had been members of the Delaware regiments since the Mexican 
Border service in 1916. In 1934 the efficiency of the regiment was recog- 
nized by the award of the Coast Artillery Association Trophy which was 
annually awarded to the National Guard Coast Artillery regiment which 
on the basis of its Federal inspection was deemed to be the best National 
Guard Coast Artillery regiment in the United States. This honor was 
again accorded in the year 1939, and between these two awards the regiment 
was always near the top in the competition. 

When the emergency of 1940 arose, which was the prelude to World 
War II, the 198th Coast Artillery was inducted into Federal service on the 
16th of September 1940 and sent to Camp Upton, New York, for its initial 
training. Camp Upton at that time was only a bare remnant, insofar as 
installations went, of what it was during World War I. The enlisted men 
of the regiment lived in winterized tents hastily constructed and heated 
only by Sibley stoves. The regiment upon induction was commanded by 
Colonel George J. Schulz with Lieutenant Colonel S. B. Irwin Duncan, 
executive officer. The rst Battalion was commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
Henry C. Ray with Major H. Wallace Cook as his executive officer. The 
2nd Battalion was commanded by Lieutenant Colonel John W. Davis, with 
Major Paul R. Rinard as his executive officer. Training was handicapped 
at Camp Upton by the common prevailing shortage of equipment, but the 
men were conditioned and hardened by their field training, and in March 
of 1941 were moved to Camp Edwards, Massachusetts, where they were 
established in newly constructed barracks. While at this station the regi- 
ment won the First Army Trophy for being the outstanding National! 
Guard regiment in the First Army. While at Edwards, in addition to 
their actual antiaircraft training, they made many extended convoy traininy 
trips throughout New England, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
and Delaware. 

In September of 1941 the regiment was ordered out of Camp Edwards 
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to Fort Ontario at Oswego, New York, where it settled down to firing and 
searchlight training. December 8, 1941, immediately after Pearl Harbor, 
the regiment was alerted and moved to Hartford, Connecticut, where it 
set up antiaircraft gun positions for the protection of that industrial center. 
There it remained until overseas orders sent the unit to Charleston, South 
Carolina, where it joined other regiments to make up what was to be 
known as “Task Force Bobcat,” a fictitious name given it in order to 
obscure its true identity and mission. On the 27th of January this Task 
Force left Charleston for the Southwest Pacific. 

The convoy was comprised of the USS Middletown and the President 
Tyler and four other ships. They passed through the Panama Canal Zone 
on the 1st and 2nd of February and eventually arrived at the Island of Bora 
Bora in the French Oceania on February 17, 1942, where the troops re- 
mained until February 18, 1943. 

‘Task Force Bobcat was the first task force to leave the United States 
after war was declared and its mission was to fortify the Island of Bora 
Bora and to construct there many engineering projects for use by the 
Navy en route to Australia and the theatre of activity. The task force, 
having been made up hastily due to the exigency of the situation, was 
comprised largely of green troops, and the 198th, having within its person- 
nel graduate engineers of almost every kind, found itself carrying the 
brunt of the construction projects on that island. While there they con- 
structed dams, piers, oil storage tanks, airplane runways and living quarters 
in addition to emplacing their guns and dispersing their searchlights in 
strategic locations for the actual defense of the island against the Japanese. 
While there the regiment was expanded from two battalions to three, 
Battery “A,” the Searchlight Battery, being expanded into a Searchlight 
Battalion. 

When the regiment was designated for this task force mission it was 
necessary to cut down considerably on its enlisted strength due to the fact 
that the nature of its mission would not be that of a mobile regiment, which 
meant leaving behind many of its vehicles although there were still a great 
number taken. ‘This necessitated a cutting down of the enlisted personnel, 
and singularly enough, many of these enlisted men who were taken from 
the rolls of the 198th found themselves later assigned to the 197th Coast 
Artillery, which saw considerable action in Australia in the early stages 
of the war. 

Under the policy of rotation and assignment to officer candidate school 
several hundred noncommissioned officers and enlisted men were returned 
to the United States from time to time to attend OCS, and a substantial 
number of the officers and men under this rotation policy came back to 
the United States and later entrained for Europe, where they saw service 
from Normandy beachhead to the Elbe. 

From Bora Bora the regiment went to Efate in the New Hebrides, 
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Colonel George J. Schulz and Regimental Staff 198th CA(AA) Bora Bora, 1942 





Landing on Mono Island 
LST bearing 198th CA and New Zealand Troops in initial landing on Mono Island, 


Treasury Group, October 1943. An instant after this photo was taken, a Japanese 


morot shell struck the 40 mm gun, immediate left foreground, demolishing it, 
and killing several men. 
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where they arrived on February 26, 1943, having sailed on the President 
Cleveland. At this base the 198th Antiaircraft Regiment set up the air 
defense for the island, relieving a regiment of marines. At Efate they re- 
ceived their first replacements in any quantity, 600-odd enlisted men and 
officers. This allowed a substantial group to leave on rotation, about 300 
enlisted men and 20 officers departing for the United States on the 27th 
of July 1943. ; 

The regiment left Efate, New Hebrides, on October 12, 1943, for 
Guadalcanal, which was then being used as a staging area, and arrived there 
on October 17, 1943, where they prepared for the invasion of the Treasury 
Islands. On October 24, a task force under the command of Lieutenant 
Colonel Roger Holt left for the Treasuries. His task force consisted of 
Batteries “G” and “D” and was supported by New Zealand infantry. In 
the invasion of this island, which was adjacent to Bougainville, Colone! 
Holt so distinguished himself that he was one of the first men to receive 
the Bronze Star for gallantry in action. Following the establishment of 
the beachhead, the rest of the regiment arrived in intermittent groups, and 
on that island were reorganized into what was henceforth to be known as 
the 198th Antiaircraft Group. This was a move necessitated by War De- 
partment policy. which organized the antiaircraft regiments into groups 
instead of regiments, the idea back of such reorganization being that it 
allowed for elasticity in the field. From the Treasuries the group was 
sent to Finchhaven on February 9, 1945, although the Group Headquarters 
remained in the Treasuries for some time thereafter until it left for 
Bougainville. The battalions were designated the 945th, 736th, and 373rd. 
From there they moved on in the general direction of Japan, the g4s5th 
going to Leyte, the 736th to Manila and the 373rd later to another point in 
the Philippines. By June of 1945 practically all of the original Delaware 
men had been returned to the United States on rotation. Major Allan F. 
Kemske was the last officer of the original regiment to be returned from 
the Pacific, arriving at Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, in December of 1945, 
after forty-six months in the Pacific. 

261st CA (HD)-—In 1924 the Delaware National Guard was further 
augmented by the activation of the 261st Coast Artillery (Harbor Defense). 
The first unit of this battalion was located at Laurel, and remained as the 
only battery of the battalion until 1936, when Battery “B” was activated at 
Georgetown, Delaware, under the command of Captain Ralph S. Baker. 
Battery “C” at Dover was activated in May 1940 and Captain Henry K. 
Roscoe, who up until that time had been commanding officer of Battery 
“G,” 198th Coast Artillery, was promoted to major and placed in: command 
of the 261st. He was later promoted to lieutenant colonel, and the 261st 
Separate Coast Artillery Battalion (Harbor Defense) was ordered to active 
duty on January 27, 1941, and sent to Fort DuPont to start its training. 
It moved to Fort DuPont on February 4, 1941, where it remained until 
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April of 1941, when Battery “C” was ordered to Lewes, in the vicinity of 
Cape Henlopen, presumably on a_bivouac. However, this scheduled 
bivouac upon orders from the Headquarters Harbor Defense of Delaware 
at Fort DuPont evolved into a permanent assignment and the unit was 
ordered to start building a permanent camp. They lived in winterized 
tents on the sand dunes of Cape Henlopen until the barracks were con- 
structed into what was later to be designated as Fort Miles. In May 1941 
Battery “B” was ordered to Fort Saulsbury, Maryland, to man the battery 
of two 12-inch disappearing guns, where they established one of the finest 
records for firing of any coast artillery outfit along the Eastern Seaboard. 
In June 1941 Battery “A” and Headquarters Battery of the 261st were 
ordered to Camp Henlopen and remained there during the construction of 
the camp, which later as Fort Miles became one of the most strategic sea- 
coast installations in the United States. Battery “C” June 1, 1942, was 
ordered to Fort Delaware, where it manned two batteries of three inch 
guns in the defense of the Delaware Bay and River. 

In April 1944 the War Department began a policy of converting the 
Harbor Defense units into field artillery, and the 261st was partially de- 
activated, and a cadre of approximately ten officers and 120 enlisted men 
were ordered to Fort Jackson, South Carolina, to a provisional coast 
artillery brigade, where they trained as field artillery. After this cadre 
was taken the remainder of the battalion was assigned to the 21st Coast 
Artillery Regiment at Fort Miles and almost without exception thereafter 
all of the officers and enlisted personnel were absorbed into cadres for 
the infantry and field artillery branches. 

Colonel Roscoe at his own request was assigned to foreign duty in 
the South Pacific, where he remained until 1946, coming to the United 
States for a short time and then being returned to the Pacific for further 
duty. 

Delaware State Guard—Due to the induction of the National Guard 
of the state of Delaware, the state followed the procedure of all other 
states and formed for the purposes of local defense a regiment of infantry 
State Guard. The law authorizing this as a state unit, partly supported 
and supervised by the Federal Government, was enacted by the Delaware 
legislature in 1941. J. Paul Heinel, a veteran of World War I, who served 
during that conflict with the famous “Fighting 69th” of New York, and 
who later had command of Battery “D” of the 198th, was appointed colonel 
and placed in command of the First Infantry, Delaware State Guard, by 
Brigadier General Paul R. Rinard, the Adjutant General of Delaware. On 
his staff were Lieutenant Colonel Victor Clark, executive officer, and Major 
Ralph E. Buckalew, plans and training, these two latter being former 
officers of the 198th Coast Artillery who were discharged at Camp Upton, 
New York, in the fall of 1940, due to slight physical disabilities. Under the 
leadership of these men the Delaware State Guard performed very credit- 
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able service. On its roster were many men who were too old for service or 
too young or who were prevented from entering the regular armed forces 
through some slight physical disability. They spent two periods of eight 
days each at Fort DuPont in summer field training and two at Bethany 
Beach, and continued to serve as the Delaware State Guard until the re- 
organization of the National Guard was effective enough to take over its 
duties. While in existence the Delaware State Guard had three units in 
Wilmington, one at Newark, one at New Castle, one at Middletown, one 
at Dover, and one at Milford. The personnel of the Delaware State Guard 
was largely composed of former officers and noncommissioned officers of 
the old 198th Coast Artillery. 

Selective Service—The administration of Selective Service in Delaware 
was taken over by Brigadier General William E. Berl, Jr. and the state 
staff of the National Guard at the inception. General Berl was appointed 
~ Selective Service director by Governor Richard McMullen and his state 
staff was composed of Lieutenant Colonel Harry B. Van Sciver, Major John 
J. Dugan, Captain Theodore White, Major Victor D. Washburn and 1st 
Lieutenant Alan H. Raughley. Under the direction of these officers Selec- 
tive Service machinery, which had been previously set up, was put into 
operation and the Selective Service Act in Delaware went into operation 
smoothly and efficiently. 

General Berl was relieved as the Adjutant General in May of 1941 but 
continued as Selective Service director until some time later, when he was 
transferred to National Headquarters of Selective Service, in which he 
served throughout the war. He was succeeded by Charles E. Kurtz, a civil- 
ian appointee, who later resigned due to ill health. Colonel Albert Fore- 
man, a Regular Army officer and a native Delawarean, who started his 
military career in the First Delaware Infantry and had been retired by the 
Regular Army due to age, was appointed by Governor Walter W. Bacon to 
replace Mr. Kurtz. The headquarters of Selective Service was originally 
in the Wilmington Armory but was later transferred to a former school 
building at Eighth and Wollaston. Major Washburn was one of the leading 
figures in the Medical Division of the Selective Service Forces of the United 
States and was instrumental in bringing about the use of complete X-ray 
examinations for all inductees. He was later transferred from Delaware to 
Massachusetts, where he functioned in the same capacity and was promoted 
and retired from the Army of the United States in the grade of full 
colonel. Upon his retirement in that grade he was retired by the state of 
Delaware to the retired officers list as brigadier general having served over 
twenty-five years. Captain White was promoted to the grade of major, 
quartermaster corps and transferred out of Selective Service into active 
field service in that capacity. 

Outstanding Delawareans in the Service—Delaware contributed many 
outstanding men to the armed forces of the United States, among them 
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General Thomas Holcomb, commandant of the U. S. Marine Corps. Gen- 
eral Holcomb was a native of New Castle, and had spent his life in the 
Marine Corps. He was the first man in the Marine Corps to attain the 
rank of full general. 

Lieutenant General Eugene Reybold was during the war chief of the 
Engineer Corps of the United States Army, and under his guidance the 
many engineering projects that were necessary abroad and at home were 
carried out in a manner heretofore not witnessed by the world. General 
Reybold is a native of Delaware City. 

Major General John W. O’Daniel, who started his career with the 
Delaware National Guard on the Mexican Border and who served with 
distinction throughout World War I, was commanding officer of the 
famous Third Division of the Seventh Army of the United States, and led 
this unit through the African campaigns, the Italian, the South of France, 
and up to the very citadel of Germany, Berchtesgaden. Generals Holcomb 
and O’Daniel are both alumni of the University of Delaware. 

Another outstanding officer is Brigadier General Robert Houston 
Pepper, a native of Georgetown and likewise a graduate of the University, 
who commanded the Corps Artillery of the Fifth Amphibious Corps of 
Marines in the Pacific. 

Another outstanding alumnus of the University is Admiral William 
Ee} Blandy, who distinguished himself in the South Pacific naval camp- 
aigns during the war, and was in direct command of the atomic bomb tests 
conducted at Bikini Atoll in the summer of 1946. His grandfather, William 
H. Purnell, for whom he was named, was a former president of Delaware 
College. He was appointed to Annapolis by Senator H. A. duPont. 

Miss Lucile Petry, a graduate of the University of Delaware, was born 
in Selbyville. She was the organizer of the Cadet Nurse Corps under the 
U. S. Department of Public Health during the war. The vast recruitiny 
and training program of cadet nurses was carried out successfully under her 
administration. She is the only one of the five original leaders of the 
women’s uniformed organizations serving this country during the war who 
is still in the active’ service at this time (1946). 

Admiral William F. Halsey, Jr., although not a native of Delaware, 
for many years has considered Delaware his home and on all occasions 
of leave spent considerable time in Delaware. His mother, sister, daughter, 
and grandchildren live in Delaware and he has virtually become a Del- 
awarean by adoption. His exploits in the Navy are so well-known nation- 
ally that there is no need in a Delaware history to enumerate them in detail. 


1 At the University’s Convocation exercises in September 1941, honorary 
degrees were conferred upon Admiral Blandy (then chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance), General Holcomb, and General Reybold, thus honoring, on one oc- 
casion, distinguished Delaware representatives of the three branches of the coun- 
try’s armed forces. 
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One of the early heroes of the war was Major George S. Welch, U. S. 
Army Air Forces, who at Pearl Harbor was one of the few aviators whu 
got his plane into action and enjoyed the singular distinction of destroyiny 
four Japanese planes on that occasion, for which he was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross and the Distinguished Flying Cross. Major Welch 
from this opening engagement went on to become one of the leading aces 
in the South Pacific theatre of activity. He is a native of Wilmington and 
a graduate of St. Andrews School, Middletown. 

Rear Admiral John H. Brown, Jr., although not a native of Delaware, 
considers his home Delaware, as he married Miss Nell Janvier of Middle- 
town, Delaware, and he has made that town his official residence for more 
than a quarter of a century. He was graduated from Annapolis in 1914 
and was promoted through the ranks to that of captain on July 1, 1941. 
Since May 17, 1944, he has served in the temporary grade of rear admiral. 
As early as 1917 he specialized in submarine work and later was commander 
of the USS “Narwhal.” Later he served on the USS “Milwaukee” and 
the “Richmond” and for his service as commander of Submarine Squadron 
Four he was awarded the Legion of Merit. In November of 1943 he be- 
came commander, Training Command, Submarine Force, Pacific Fleet, and 
from December of the following year has had additional duty as deputy 
commander, Submarines, Pacific Fleet. One of his numerous citations 
states: “He contributed greatly to the success of the submarine war effort 
in the Pacific.” 

Colonel Richard H. Ellis of Laurel finally emerged as Delaware’s out- 
standing combat flier of the war. He is probably the youngest from Del- 
aware to achieve the grade of full colonel in World War II, having attained 
this rank at the age of 23. In July of 1942 Colonel Ellis started as a 
pilot of an A-20 Boston Attack bomber and he ended his services as deputy 
chief of staff of the Far East Air Forces under General George C. Kenney. 
Colonel Ellis has 203 combat missions to his credit and because of his re- 
cord he was one of five former commanders of the Third Attack Group 
of the Fifth Air Force, given the privilege of flying lead planes into the 
Atsugi Air Field, Japan, after the surrender. As a combat pilot he fought 
his way from Australia, through New Guinea, the Dutch East Indies, and 
the Philippines to Tokyo, where he had an office overlooking the emperor’s 
palace gardens. He was also a leading figure in the attacks which destroyed 
the Japanese air force at Rabaul, Wewack, and Hollandia, and sank several 
ships in the Battle of the Bismarck Sea. 

Colonel Norman M. Lack, a veteran of World War I, and for many 
years previous to World War II, one of the most active of the reserve 
officers in the state, was the only officer from Delaware who served on 
the Supreme Allied Headquarters with General Eisenhower. Colonel Lack 
was in the Engineers, and in that capacity devised a method of water- 
proofing amphibious motors to prevent their being drowned out when 
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submerged or caught in heavy surf. This in itself contributed immensely 
to the success of the Allied landings in Africa and Normandy. For this 
service he was given the Legion of Merit by the United States, and the 
Order of the British Empire by England. Colonel Lack’s home is in New 
Castle. 

Congressional Medal of Honor Men—Sergeant William L. Nelson, 
who was born near Middletown, was posthumously awarded the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor for conspicuous gallantry above and beyond the 
call of duty in action in Tunisia, at the time being wounded, from which 
wounds he later died. His Congressional Medal was awarded in 1943 and 
the Conspicuous Service Cross of Delaware in 1944. ‘This Congressional 
Medal of Honor was the first one awarded in combat to a Delawarean since 
the Civil War. 

The only living Congressional Medal of Honor man from the state 
of Delaware is Sergeant James P. Connor of the Seventh Infantry, Third 
Division, United States Army, for conduct over and above the call of 
duty at Cape Cavalaire, Southern France. He was three times wounded in 
action, the third time so gravely that he directed his men from a sittiny 
position. It is interesting to note that the recommendation for the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor was made by General O’Daniel, the command- 
ing officer of his division, also a Delawarean. 





(Courtesy Public Archives Commission) (Courtesy Public Archives Commission) 


Sgt. William L. Nelson Sgt. James P. Connor 
Delaware Congressional Medal of Honor Men of World War II 
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CHAPTER 11 


From Dictatorship to Democracy 





The title of this chapter sums up, in a few words, the history of gov- 
ernment in Delaware during the past three centuries. It began with an 
authoritarian regime, in which sovereignty resided outside the country and 
was exercised by governors in whose selection the inhabitants had no voice 
and over whose actions they had no control. From 1682 to 1776 the 
powers of government were shared by the proprietor with the inhabitants. 
Since then, through their chosen representatives, the people have ruled— 
at first only some of the people, but now, by the gradual broadening of 
the franchise, almost all of them.! 

Delaware’s governmental history begins with the Swedes, who landed 
at “the Rocks,” near the mouth of the Christina River, 1638, to found 
the first permanent white settlement in Delaware. They established there 
a government which has been transmitted, with many changes but in an 
unbroken line, from that time down to the present. The colony of New 
Sweden was founded and administered by a trading company which ex- 
ercised the powers of government over its colonists through its responsible 
officials in the colony.” The first governor of New Sweden, Peter Minuit, 
remained but a short time, and the administration of his successor, Peter 


1 This applies to local affairs. Technically speaking, Delaware has been an 
absolutely sovereign and independent state for only a few years—from the date 
on which it adopted the Declaration of Independence, some time between July 22 
and 27, 1776 (see Delaware Notes, VI, 16), until March 2, 1781, when the Articles 
of Confederation went into effect. At other times we have been subject to some 
ultimate higher authority—as a colony, to the crown or government of Sweden, 
the United Netherlands, or Great Britain; as a state, to the United States under 
the Articles of Confederation or the Constitution. 

2 Because of the loss of the original charter of the New Sweden Company and 
of most of the instructions to its first governors, their precise constitutional 
powers are a matter of conjecture (see Johnson, Swedish Settlements, 1, 107, 112, 
115, 127, 139, 204, 228). A charter of 1640 to the “patrons” of a projected 
Dutch settlement in New Sweden gave the grantees the usual feudal rights of 
exercising “high and low justice,” issuing statutes and ordinances, and appointing 
magistrates and officers (Hazard, Annals of Pennsylvania, 52). 
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Hollender Ridder, seems to have been lacking in vigor. This condition 
was corrected under the third governor, Johan Printz, who from 1643 
to 1653 ruled the colony with a firm and, as some colonists complained, 
high hand. 

Printz was to rule in the name of the Queen of Sweden, and was given 
full powers. He was to decide controversial matters “according to Swed- 
ish law and justice, custom and usage.” He could punish wrongdoers by 
imprisonment and even by death if deserved—“yet in no other than a regular 
manner, and after a careful hearing and consideration of the case, with the 
foremost people and the most prudent associate judges, who can be found 
in the country for assistance and counsel.”* Though subject to his superiors 
at home, Printz’s authority in the colony was practically absolute, as it 
perhaps needed to be in a new country, three thousand miles from home, 
inhabited by people whose reason for being there was, in many cases, that 
they had been lawbreakers in the mother country. The last governor, 
Rising, had similar authority over the political, judicial, and commercial 
affairs of New Sweden. He was to “draw up good ordinances,” and ap- 
point persons “who will know how to judge according to the Swedish law 
and licit custom.’”4 

The Swedes were succeeded by the Dutch, who ruled the Delaware 
for nine years, 1655-1664. From the establishment of New Netherland 
under the auspices of the Dutch West India Company, the “South” or 
Delaware River had been claimed by it as part of their territory, and the 
Swedish settlement was looked upon as an intrusion upon their rightful 
domain. After the Dutch conquest in 1655, a vice director was appointed 
by Director Stuyvesant and his council at New Amsterdam, who, with the 
assistance of a council of two named persons and “the two Sergeants,” was 
to keep order and “administer law and justice to citizens as well as 
soldiers.’ 

Thus one authoritarian regime was merely exchanged for another, 
whose headquarters was Manhattan Island. However, the vice director and 
his council sometimes called upon the inhabitants for assistance in govern- 
ment. In November 1656 the “whole community” was called together at 
Fort Casimir, where they nominated four persons, from whom the vice 
director was to choose two to act as tobacco inspectors, and at the same 
meeting two overseers of fences were nominated. This is apparently 
the first popular election to be held on the soil of Delaware. ‘These pro- 


3 The Instruction for Johan Printz, ed. Johnson, 92-94. Cf. Johnson, Swed- 
ish Settlements, I, 450. 

4 Johnson, Swedish Settlements, Il, 741, 743. 

5 New York Colonial Documents, XII, 114. In “purely civil” affairs the 
two sergeants were to be replaced by “two of the most suitable freemen.” 

6 Ibid., 154-155. In the following January the community met under 
similar auspices to agree on maximum prices to be paid to the Indians for furs 


(ibid., 157). 
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ceedings resemble the famous town meetings of New England, and they 
also introduce the Dutch practice of double nomination, long a familiar 
device in Delaware government. 

A further step on the road toward self-government came about through 
the cession in 1656 of the southern half of the colony on the South River 
to the city of Amsterdam, which sought to attract colonists with offers of 
political and economic advantages. Government in the city’s colony was 
to be by a “schout” or “head of justice,” to be appointed for the city by 
the director at New Amsterdam; three burgomasters, to be appointed by 
the common burghers from among the “honestest, fittest, and richest” of 
the inhabitants; and five or seven “schepens” or magistrates, to be selected 
by the director from a double number nominated by the “body of the 
burghers.”” In accordance with these concessions, such a government 
was set up after the arrival of new colonists at New Amstel in 1657. 
Further concessions were offered, and in 1663 the rest of the South River 
colony was ceded to the city of Amsterdam; but the extension of self 
government which would have resulted was checked by the conquest of all 
of New Netherland by the English Duke of York in 1664. , 

Under the Duke of York’s rule on the Delaware, popular participation 
in government ceased. The local magistrates were continued in office, but 
by the authority of the Duke’s governor in New York, rather than by 
popular election. From 1664 to 1682 Delaware was an appendage of New 
York, whose governor appointed county court justices, who in turn decided 
local. matters and chose local officials.8 Further progress toward self gov- 
ernment was delayed till William Penn took over. 

However, government during these first 45 years of Delaware’s his- 
tory was less arbitrary in practice than in theory. In one way or another, 
the people succeeded in making their desires felt, whether they participated 
officially in the government or not. In a new country where land was 
plentiful and settlers were scarce, when governors became too despotic 
their dissatisfied subjects found it easy to move into nearby Maryland, as 
some did and others threatened to do. Thus in 1660 a disgruntled settler 
bluntly asked Vice Director Beeckman “whether he and the other free- 
men were to be treated forever as boys.” They would not always be 
“ruled by such clowns.” Things would have to be different, he said, if 
he were to stay here any longer.® 


* * * 


The acquisition of Delaware by the great Quaker liberal, William 
Penn, begins a new era in Delaware’s governmental history. “You shall 


7 See McKinley, The Suffrage Franchise in the Thirteen English Colonies, 
263 ff. 

8 See Records of the Court of New Castle, passim. 

9 New York Colonial Documents, XII, 308. Beeckman reported that some 
of the inhabitants were planning to go to the Sassafras River in Maryland to live. 
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be governed by laws of your own making,” he assured the people of Penn- 
sylvania in 1681.1° And when Delaware was added to his original grant, 
its inhabitants were invited to join in the new government he was planning 
for Pennsylvania, in which he as proprietor proposed to share the power 
of legislation with an elected: assembly having an equal number of members 
from each of the’ three Delaware counties and the three counties into which 
the new province of Pennsylvania was divided. This assembly of the 
combined “Province and Territories” of Pennsylvania, as it was called, met 
regularly from 1682 until 1701, when the Delaware counties, refusing to 
agree to Philadelphia’s demand for increased representation (which would 
have given the province a majority in the assembly), separated from the 
province, and in 1704 with Penn’s permission established a legislature of 
their own.4_ Thus the western shore of the Delaware River was split 
into two distinct political divisions, and so it has remained ever since. From 
1704 to 1776 Delaware had a separate legislature from Pennsylvania, but 
the same proprietorial governor, whose assent was necessary for the en- 
actment of all laws. In 1776 the Penns were ousted, and the proprietorial 
governor replaced by one chosen within the state.1? Thenceforth all 
branches of Delaware’s government have been under the control of the 
people. 

The term “people,” however, includes only that part of the population 
who were entitled to vote for representatives in the assembly and other 


officers. During the colonial period the voting population was by no 


means equivalent to the whole or even a majority of the adult inhabitants.1® 
The suffrage was restricted to property owners—those who had “a stake 
in the country.” At first, when land was easy to acquire, and taxpayers 
(those who paid “scot and lot” to the government) were included in the 
suffrage,’* only the servants, slaves, and floating population were voteless. 


10 Hazard, Annals, 502. 

11 See Rodney, ‘Early Relations of Delaware and Pennsylvania,’ 
of the Historical Society of Delaware, new series, II. 

12 After the Revolution the Penn family attempted without success to 
secure indemnification for their loss. See Rodney, ‘“The End of the Penns’ Claim 
to Delaware, 1789-1814,” in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History, April 1937s 

13 In a hotly contested election in New Castle County in 1704, with “the 
whole county” turning out at the polls, only 300 votes were cast (Penn-Logan 
Correspondence, I, 282). In 1701 the population of Pennsylvania (including 
Delaware) was stated to be 15,000 or 20,000. Of this total, New Castle County’s 
share may be guessed to be somewhere between 2,000 and 3,000 souls, one-fourth 
of whom may be reckoned as adult males—say 600. If the 300 votes cast in the 
clection of 1704 did, as is inferred, represent substantially all the eligible voters, 
it would therefore appear that at that time about half of the adult male popu- 
lation, as well as all the women, were disfranchised. (For population estimates 
see E. B. Greene and V. Harrington, American Population before the Federal 
Census of 1790 (New York, 1932), especially pp. xxiii, 4.) 

14 See McKinley, Suffrage Franchise, 274-281. 
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But the tendency was toward restriction, rather than liberality. An act 
of 1700 required the voter to have fifty acres of land, “well seated,” twelve 
of which were to be cleared and improved, or be “otherwise worth” £ 50 
“clear estate.”15 An act of 7 George II (1734) reduced the £50 to 
£40,"° and so the suffrage requirement stood until after the Revolution. 

In the beginning, when land was cheap and easy to acquire, and 
farming was the universal occupation, almost every white man of average 
industry and ability could, with a few years’ labor, get and cultivate a farm 
big enough to qualify him to vote. But as time went on, the propertyless 
and therefore voteless portion of the population must have grown, 

The constitution of 1776 specified that the right of suffrage “shall 
remain as exercised by Law at present.” After the Revolution, in response 
to the democratic trend of the times, the constitution of 1792 dropped the 
50 acres or £40 requirement and gave the vote to all white free men who 
paid county or state taxes. However, protection was still afforded to the 
propertied classes in the senate, whose members had to have 200 acres of 
land or £1000 estate. 

With the senate thus constituted as the bulwark of property, the re- 
form of 1792 nevertheless had the great merit of placing the ballot in the 
hands of all but the very poorest classes. No further change occurred 
until 1897, when the property requirement for senators was abolished and 
the taxpaying requirement for voting was eliminated by the constitution 
of that year.17 A registration fee of $1 was substituted, but even that was 
removed in 1907, and voting in state elections now is entirely dissociated 
from property ownership or the payment of taxes. 

In colonial times, therefore, the suffrage was not the right of all, but 
the privilege and obligation of a selected group. It was an obligation, 
because those entitled to vote were required by law to do so» In 1707 
the Kent County court summoned those who had not voted before Te 
and several years later imposed fines of 10 shillings upon delinquent voters.18 
It may be doubted whether compulsory voting was actually very rigorously 
demanded of Delawareans. Nevertheless, the election law of 1734. still 
imposed a fine of 20 shillings upon those who without good reason failed 
to exercise their privilege of voting.19 


15 Statutes at Large of Pennsylvania, Il, 25. Also age 21 and two years 
residence. 

16 Laws of Delaware, I, 148. 

17 The rejected constitution of 1853 eliminated both the tax requirement 
for voting and the property qualification for holding office. See The Amended 
Constitution of the State of Delaware, adopted in Convention, April 29, 1853 
(Dover, 1853), Article V, sections 1, 5. 

18 Kent County Court Minutes, 1703-1717 (Book D), f. 68; 1712-1716, 
p. 4 (Feb. 1713) (MS. in Public Archives). 

19 Laws of Delaware, I, 147. There were also certain religious qualifica- 
tions. An act of 1682 (Charter and Laws of Pennsylvania, 108) required all 
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While Delaware-on its own initiative extended the vote to the poor 
white man, the Negroes, who formed % to % of the total population, and 
the women, the “better half” of the same total, were still without a voice 
in the government. It required national action to enfranchise these large 
groups. Like most states, Delaware was unwilling to let the Negro parti- 
cipate in government. To what extent, if at all, Negroes voted before 
they were expressly debarred by the constitution of 1792, is a question still 
to be answered by historical research. The election law of 1825 forbade 
_ them even to be in the vicinity of polling places on election days. In 1851 
they were prohibited from attending political meetings “of either party.” 
In the revision of the laws adopted. by the legislature in 1852, Negroes are 
expressly denied “the privilege of voting at elections, or of being elected, 
or appointed, to any office of trust, or profit.”?° 

The Fifteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution enfranchising 
the Negroes was rejected by the Delaware legislature as “an attempt to 
establish an equality not sanctioned by the laws of nature or of God.” 
Nevertheless it went into effect in 1870. The newly enfranchised colored 
people naturally voted for the party which had delivered them from bond- 
age. However, the influx of blacks into the Republican party was ex- 
ceeded by the exodus of white Republicans who joined the Democratic 
ranks. So the Democrats remained in control, and in 1873 found a way 
to restrict the growth of the Negro vote by a new act “in relation to the 
duties of Assessors,”?? which enabled those officials to refuse arbitrarily to 
put names of would-be voters on the assessment lists. This act, says the 
distinguished Delaware historian, Henry C. Conrad,?* was “clearly de- 
signed to make it difficult to get colored men qualified as voters, and those 





officeholders and voters to be Christians. The Delaware election law of 1734 
(Laws of Delaware, 1, 146-157) said nothing about the religious tenets 
of voters, but required members of the assembly to profess their belief in 
Christianity and at the same time to disavow all adherence to the doctrines or 
authority of the Church of Rome. This was included in their oath of allegiance 
to the king, which was abolished in 1777 (ibid., Il, 598). The constitution of 
1776 had already prescribed an oath for legislators and other officeholders which 
required belief in Christianity but not in any special creed. This was eliminated 
by the constitution of 1792. The constitution of 1776 excluded ministers of 
any denomination from membership in the legislature or holding “any Civil 
Office in this State.” The prohibition was clearly aimed at the Presbyterians, 
whose ministers were hot patriots in the Revolution then in progress; but it was. 
continued in the constitution of 1792 and remained part of the state’s fundamental 
law until 1897. 

20 Laws of Delaware, VI, 415; X, 592; Revised Statutes, 1852, p. 145. The 
disabilities stated in the revision of 1852 had applied to all manumitted slaves 
since 1787 (Laws, Il, 887). 

21 Laws of Delaware, XIII, 654. 

22 Ibid., XIV, 342. 

23 History of the State of Delaware, I, 227. Judge Conrad was prominent 
in Republican political circles and a friend of Negro progress. 
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who framed it builded even better than they knew, as by it the Democratic 
party was enabled to continue in almost uninterrupted control in the 
State for twenty-five years after its passage. The Republicans attacked 
it on the stump and in their platform from year to year but it continued 
as a law of the state until the adoption of the new constitution in 1897.” 
Since then the Negro vote has helped to keep the party of the Great 
Emancipator in power in Delaware, at least until the Roosevelt-New 
Deal era. 

The Nineteenth Amendment providing for women suffrage was re- 
ceived by the state with less reluctance than was the Negro suffrage amend- 
ment. As described in detail in Chapter 15 following, the drive for women 
suffrage in Delaware began in 1869. From 1898 on, women taxpayers 
were allowed to vote in school elections. When the amendment came 
before the legislature in March 1920 the senate ratified it but the house 
of representatives did not; and it went into effect throughout the country 
in the following August without Delaware’s official approval. Of this 
new body of feminine voters which doubled the size of the electorate 
at one stroke, Judge Powell writes:24 “There is much question whether 
up to this time [1928] their enfranchisement has injected into politics that 
purity and moral elevation, which its advocates predicted: But it cannot be 
denied that they are justly entitled to the right of suffrage.” Few today 
will question the soundness of this observation, on either point. 

Thus during the past three centuries government in Delaware has 
progressed from rule by one man to rule by almost all the adult population. 
The constitution of 1897 denies the vote to minors, idiots and insane per- 
sons, felons, and paupers.** It also sets up a literacy qualification—the 
ability to read the constitution in English and write one’s own name— 
which, if strictly enforced, might exclude a few foreign born citizens and 
some native ones lacking the opportunity or ability to take advantage 
of the state’s free educational facilities. But with these few exceptions, 
the people now rule, and if the government is not to their liking, the fault 
is theirs. 


a * * 


The first election laws provided penalties for bribery or other im- 
proper influencing of the voter, and required elections to be by ballot 
rather than voice vote. In 1689 this balloting was said to have been “by 
black & white beanes put into a hatt.” The election law of 1734 required 
the use of paper ballots; but in the case of illiterate persons, the judges 
had to ask the voter if the names written on his ballot were actually the 


24 Walter A. Powell, A History of Delaware, 350. 

25 During the depression of the 1930’s when so many unemployed were 
receiving government assistance, it was suggested that the “pauper” rule, which 
applies in many states, be applied to keep these voters from the polls. Nothing 
came of these proposals, however. 
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ones he wished to vote for, or, if he presented no paper, he could vote 
verbally.*6 

Since that time the laws regulating voting have become very elaborate 
and detailed, but little changed in principle. An act of 191377 requires the 
use of official printed ballots, envelopes to contain them, and enclosed 
booths where the voter must insert his ballot in the envelope before bring- 
ing it out and dropping it in the ballot box. Ballots may be secured and 
marked before the election or in the voting booth, at the option of the 
‘voter. The Delaware system may be called the voluntary secret ballot, 
in contrast to the compulsory secrecy of other states in which only sample 
ballots are available before elections and the official ballot has to be obtained 
and marked after the voter enters the voting booth.?8 

In a democracy the will of the people is, in theory at least, freely 
expressed and accepted after it is so expressed. In countries accustomed 
to the democratic way of government, the losing minority does not try to 
supply with bullets what it lacks in ballots. This is not to say, however, 
that contending political factions do not resort to fraud and guile at the 
polls. On the contrary, all seems to be fair in politics as well as in love 
and war. In Delaware, political corruption is coeval with popular govern- 
ment. At the very first legislative assembly under Penn’s rule (December 
1682) it was reported that “Abraham Man and his Party, had made some 
illegal Procedure the Day of Election, at Newcastle, that he might be 
elected a Member of the House”; whereupon, after investigation, that 
body unanimously “adjudged John Moll, to be duly elected,” instead of 
Mans<” 

Political chicanery thus appears to be of the nature of original sin in 
Delaware, as doubtless it is elsewhere. It crops out in various forms 
throughout our history, and is usually so entangled in the conflicting claims 
of political partisanship that the unprejudiced observer (if such there be) 
often finds it difficult even to ascertain the facts, let alone pass moral judg- 
ment upon them. The tricks of politics range from attracting the suf- 
frages of individuals with arguments on a lower plane than that of the 
purely intellectual, to passing laws which prevent classes of people believed 
to be in the opposition from voting at all. In the first category comes the 
political “treat,” in which the argument was alcoholic. The Church of 
England missionary at Dover in 1760 describes it thus, in a letter to his 
superiors: *° 


26 Charter and Laws of Pennsylvania, 98, 99, 122; Minutes of the Provin- 
cial Council of Pennsylvania, I (1838 ed.), 240; Laws of Delaware, I, 150. 

27 Laws of Delaware, XXVII, ch. 65. 

28 It sometimes happens that the voter takes a marked ballot into the booth, 
secretes it on his person, and marks and casts another. 

29 Pennsylvania Archives, 8th series, I, 1. 

30 Perry, Historical Collections, V, 102. 
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I have frequently mentioned to you the Dissentions & Parties 
among the Inhabitants, especially the members of our Church, 
who generally carry them to the greatest Lengths. The source of 
these is the annual Election of Representatives & Sheriffs, by the 
People. To ingratiate themselves with the people, Candidates for 
these Offices appointed places, where they invited the Inhabitants 
to treat them with Liquor, provided for that purpose. These 
meetings, which were held once a week for near 2 months before 
Election Day, the first of October, were attended with the most 
pernicious consequences. ‘The People’s morals were entirely de- 
bauched, for he was best liked who gave the most liberal treat. 
By this means they became scenes of the grossest debauchery & 


Vice. 


The clergyman combatted these orgies by sermons at the place and 
tume of each political meeting, which gradually drew away first his own 
and then miembers of other denominations; and he says that as a result 
“these Riots dwindled to almost nothing.” But it may be doubted whether 
his reform lasted long, for political treats were common in the next century, 
when Negroes were prohibited from attending them.*! 

The outstanding example of legislation enacted by one party to ex- 
clude a segment of the population who would presumably vote for the 
other, is the Democrats’ assessor act of 1873, which, as stated above, 
hampered the Negro in the exercise of the franchise. Similarly suspect 
is an act of 1945 requiring every newcomer to the state to file a “declara- 
tion of intent to become a citizen and resident of Delaware . . . at least 
one year prior to a general election in Delaware as a qualification for the 
right to become a registered voter at such general election.’’%?. This in- 
novation in our electoral history, devised by a Republican-controlled legis- 
Ieture, is now being denounced by Democrats who obviously fear that 
it will be of no help to them in the 1946 election. 

Political sharp practice assumes many forms and is not the monopoly 
of any party. It obstructs or defeats the fully effective expression of the 
will of the majority in government. Or perhaps, since these things have 
the sanction of ancient usage, it may be more accurate to say that such 
a state of affairs is the will of the majority, and that we relish a certain 
amount of political duplicity mixed with our government—like card play- 
ers who before the game starts agree that they will all cheat as much as 
they can without being caught. 

Another obstacle to literal majority rule in Delaware government re- 


31 Revised Statutes, 1852, p. 144. 

32 Laws of Delaware, XLV, ch. 146. 

Since the above was written, this act has been held unconstitutional by Judge 
Frank L, Speakman, resident associate judge of New Castle County (Wilmington 
Journal—Every Evening, Oct. 15, 1946). 
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mains to be mentioned: the lack of representation according to population. 
This is true of both houses of the legislature, and the reason for it is 
historical. In the assembly set up by Penn which introduced representative 
government into Delaware, each county was allowed an equal number of 
members, and so it has remained ever since. When at the end of the 
seventeenth century the growing metropolis of Philadelphia demanded in- 
creased representation, the Delaware counties seceded and set up a separate 
legislature in 1704, in which the principle of equal county membership 
was maintained. This was a unicameral body, but when the constitution 
of 1776 established an assembly of two houses, the principle still held. At 
the time, there was no special reason for changing it, for the three counties 
did not differ greatly in population.** 

However, because of the growth of manufacturing in the northern 
part of the state, New Castle County began to pull away from the other 
two in the 1830’s. By 1840 the population was: New Castle, 33,120; Kent, 
19,872; Sussex, 25,093. Ten years later these figures had changed to 42,- 
780, 22,816, and 25,936. In the constitutional convention of 1853, Wil- 
mingtonians demanded and got an immediate increase in house membership 
for New Castle County, as well as a provision permitting future reappor- 
tionments by the legislature.** Had this change taken effect, representation 
in the Delaware legislature would have been placed on the same footing as 
in Congress—equality in the Senate, and according to population in the 
House of Representatives. But this constitution was rejected when sub- 
mitted to popular ratification, and for another forty years the city of Wil- 
mington grew apace while its membership in the legislature remained 
stationery. By 1890 Wilmington had 61,431 of the state’s 168,493 in- 
habitants, the rest being distributed about equally among rural New Castle 
and the other two counties. This inequity was recognized in the new 
constitution of 1897, which divided the counties into electoral districts, 
in which Wilmington had the following representation: 





Senate House 

Wilmington 2 5 

Rest of New Castle 5 10 

Kent 5 10 

Sussex 5 10 

Total G 35 
33 New Castle Kent Sussex Total 
ESBS SA ARER Sed ARR Sie nt Prenat Ae Pee oe ey ee 14,5295 8,996 13,928 37,219 
es AU 0 Re ne Sis Ane OG Ieee ane ha 19,686 18,920 20,488 17,094 


(The 1775 figures are estimates by Stella H. Sutherland, Population Distribution 
in Colonial America (New York, 1936), 124, 135. The 1790 figures are from 
the first United States Census.) 

34 See James A. Bayard’s speech in the convention, in its Debates and Pro- 
ceedings, 182£f. New Castle was to have 12, Kent 8, and Sussex 9 representatives 
(ibid., 303). New Castle would still have been slightly under-represented. Go- 
ing by the 1850 census figures, the numbers should have been 13.6, 7.2, and 8.2. 
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The new arrangement of course made no change in the principle of 
representation, as between the two branches of the legislature. In both the 
basis is still geographical, the same number of members for each county, 
regardless of population, with a special but small concession to the metro- 
polis of the state. No provision was made for future reapportionments, 
and in the subsequent half century the disproportion between population 
and representation has grown in Wilmington and spread to its suburbs as 
they become more urban. In 1940 the state’s population stood thus: 


Population Pop. per 


Representative 
Wilmington 112,504 22,501 
Rest of New Castle 67,058 6,706 
Kent 345441 35444 
Sussex 52,502 5,250 
Total 266,505 


Today the two “down state” counties still are in command of the 
legislature as they always have been, though their combined population 
has shrunk from two-thirds to one-third of the total. Few Wilmington- 
ians, however, lie awake nights lamenting their political enslavement to the 
rural part of the state. Those who do are always free to move to Kent 
County, where their votes will have six times as much weight in electing 
legislative representatives as they do in Wilmington. No audible demand 
is heard from the metropolis to end the tyranny of rural rule, nor would 
the citizens of Kent and Sussex be likely to incline a receptive ear to such 
a proposal. Things go pretty smoothly as they are. With wealth®® as well 
as population concentrated in Wilmington and its suburbs, the metropolis 
already tends to dominate in the affairs of the state. The rural areas’ last 
bulwark of defence against complete submergence is their traditional con- 
trol of the legislature, and they are not disposed to give it up. 


35 According to the state tax commissioner’s Report for 1944 (p. 3), tax 
collections for the current year were distributed as follows (except the franchise 
tax, which is not collected on a county basis) : 

New ‘Castle-\#5.222 po aaa meee ener ae $4,096,300.56 85.3% 

Kent’) ',.42, ctor, tac le eee eae ee 263,348.42 5-477, 

SUSSEX "For iadn hah ee eG Mora h has | 439,190.78 9.37, 











CHAPTER 12 


Colony into State 


By Jeannette Eckman* 





That government is a living thing, based upon the character and re- 
sponsibility of the people who administer it and who live under it in their 
geographical setting, has perhaps never been more interestingly demon- 
strated than in the late colonial and early state period of America. During 
this time, when new conceptions of human rights and liberties were moving 
the people toward a more popular self-government, leadership was for- 
tunately, in great part, exercised by men who exemplified in their lives 
and public work the inseparable connection between freedom and _ re- 
sponsibility. In the transformation from British colonies to independent 
states they sought to combine liberty with justice, and expressed their 
expectation of growth and change by making their instruments of govern- 
ment subject to amendment or replacement as progress and the well-being 
of the people should demand. 

Delaware is governed under the fourth constitution of the state, 
adopted in 1897. Of the three previous constitutions, that of 1776 served 
only sixteen years, during a post-Revolutionary era of rapid development 
and change of ideas. The second constitution, adopted in 1792, covered 
a period of 39 years, during which an impetus toward educational, agri- 
cultural, and industrial expansion was getting under way in the three 
counties of the state. Under the constitution of 1831, the state went 
through the Civil War, through the depression and the reaction from 
liberalism that followed the war, through the alternating periods of eco- 
nomic development and hard times that were shared with the country as 
a whole, particularly by Delaware’s northern county, to near the end of 


*Miss Eckman has been for many years an active participant in the civic 
affairs of the state, and a close student of its history. Delaware: A Guide to the 
First State, published in 1938, was prepared by the Delaware Federal Writers’ 
Project under her direction. Her study of Delaware government is based in part 
upon research for that project, especially by the associate editors, William H. 
Conner and John Cuningham. 
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the century, a span of 66 years. A revision of the constitution of 1831 was 
drafted by the convention. of 1852, in an effort to correct defects and 
adapt the state’s fundamental law to changing conditions and ideas, but it 
failed of adoption by the people, to whom this one constitution only has 
been submitted for approval or rejection. 

Each new constitution since 1776 has been drafted by amending or 
revising the one in effect at the time the constitutional convention sat. In 
spite of the amendments, additions, and deleted provisions in 1792, 1831, 
and 1897, the general character of the state’s fundamental law has been 
retained since 1776. 


CoLoNnIAL BACKGROUND 


As the constitution of 1776 represented a change in sovereignty rather 
than in form of government, Delaware’s fundamental law is based to a 
great extent upon the government that evolved in the “Counties of New 
Castle, Kent, and Sussex upon Delaware” during the colonial period. The 
fundamental law under which the counties were governed for three quar- 
ters of a century before 1776, was the Charter of Privileges,’ granted in 1701 
by William Penn, proprietor and governor of Pennsylvania and Territories 
Annexed (Delaware). The laws made under this charter together with 
those that survived from the earlier period under Penn, 1682-1700, formed 
the body of statutes in force at the time the constitution of 1776 was 
drafted. Both by law and by the unwritten, and sometimes unwilling 
acquiescence of the several supreme authorities successively in control of 
Delaware’s soil and government from its earliest settlement, rights, privileges, 
and customs of the Swedish and Dutch periods and of that under the 
Duke of York had been preserved.” 

From the establishment of a Dutch whaling colony at the site of 
Lewes in 1631, by Dutch patroons endowed wih purely feudal rights— 
an event that kept present Delaware’s territory separate from that of 
Maryland—to the arrival of William Penn to take up his province of 
Pennsylvania, the settlers and inhabitants of Delaware’s soil, Swedes, Finns, 
Dutch, English, and a few French and Scotch, had given to. this small 
territory an identity of its own. Circumstances and events had gradually 
whittled down the extent of lands adhering to the settlements of Swedes 
and Dutch and to those governed by the Duke of York, until the Duke, 
having possession but at the time no title to the soil, made his cautiously 
limited grant to William Penn of the land within a circle of twelve miles 


1 The text of the charter is printed in the appendix of Laws of Delaware, 
I. 

2 Leon de Valinger, Jr., The Development of Local Government in Dela- 
ware, 1638-1682, MS. thesis, University of Delaware. 
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above the town of New Castle, including the river, and the land extending 
south along the river to Cape Henlopen. 

The seeds of friction between Penn’s province of Pennsylvania and 
the “territories annexed,” or “lower counties,” were planted that October 
day in 1682, when William Penn arrived at New Castle and the local 
magistrates read the deeds and leases by which the Duke of York con- 
ferred upon Penn the land only, with nq mention of government. So far 
as we know, Penn’s liberal and friendly proposals won ready support of 
his governorship by all the people; but some of the leaders were quick 
to see the weakness of Penn’s title,? and to see that questioning his right 
to govern would be a handy political weapon in time of need. 

Penn’s form of government, by a deputy governor, representing him, 
and a legislature, the general assembly, composed of an upper house, the 
council, and a larger lower house, the assembly, both elected by the free- 
men, gave to the three counties of Delaware an equal voice with the three 
counties of Pennsylvania. The first serious grievance on the part of all the 
counties was Penn’s unwillingness to permit the lower house to initiate 
legislation. During Penn’s long absence in England from the end of 1684 
to the end of 1699, agitation by the assembly concerning this “right” and 
many other claims and grievances resulted in a new frame of government 
in 1696, granted in desperation by Penn’s deputy of the time, William 
Markham. To secure peace and cooperation, this frame provided that 
legislation might be initiated by either house, pending the proprietary’s 
approval.4 

Meanwhile the people of the lower counties, differing widely in 
ideas and interests from those of Pennsylvania, and especially irked by 
unwillingness of the Quakers, who made up nearly the total representation 
of the upper counties in the general assembly, to vote money or provide 
militia> for the defense of the counties from pirates, or to provide money 
for the King’s use against the Indians, had kept up an agitation of their 
own to be free of Penn’s province and in the king’s hand. When Penn re- 
turned in 1699 to defend his government from charges of evils, both actual 
and rumored, he reluctantly added a proviso to the new charter of privileges 
granted by him in 1701, under which, if both sets of counties so determined 
within three years, they might have separate legislatures, the people of the 
province and those of the territories to have all the rights, freedoms, and 
privileges separately that they enjoyed jointly. After considerable con- 
troversy during the intervening years, the counties of Delaware and 
those of Pennsylvania established separate assemblies in 1704. 

3 James Logan, letter to Henry Goldney, 12 March 1709, in Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s Works, ed. Jared Sparks, 1836, III, 673; Richard S. Rodney, “Early Rela- 
tions of Delaware and Pennsylvania,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, July 1930. 

4 Charter to William Penn and Laws of the Province of Pennsylvania. 

5 Leon de Valinger, Jr., Colonial Military Organization in Delaware. 
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Although the assembly of the lower counties never formally accepted 
the charter of privileges, the first separate assembly at New Castle, Nov- 
ember 1704, acted under its permission to increase the number of repre- 
sentatives from the counties and at that session, in the words of James 
Logan, Penn’s secretary for the province and territories, “they have made 
provision to come in next time upon the charter, but for no other reason 
than to keep more like one government.”* Statutory evidence of accept- 
ance of the charter is found in the preamble to some of the earliest laws of 
the separate assembly that survive: “Whereas by virtue of a charter of 
privileges granted by the honorable William Penn. . .”7 

Under Penn’s charter of privileges the legislature, still called the “gen- 
eral assembly,” consisted of one house, that in Delaware after 1704 was com- 
posed of six representatives from each county, chosen at large by all 
the freemen who owned fifty acres or more of land, twelve acres of which 
were cleared, or who were otherwise worth fifty pounds lawful money.® 
The charter granted the assembly power to choose a speaker and other 
officers, to judge of the qualifications and elections of its own members, 
to sit upon its own adjournments, appoint committees, prepare bills in 
order to pass them into laws, impeach criminals, redress grievances, and have 
“all other powers and privileges of an assembly, according to the rights 
of the freeborn subjects of England, and as is usual in any of the king’s 
plantations in America.” 

The check upon the great powers given the legislature was that no 
law was valid without the governor’s approval and that with a few minor 
exceptions he appointed all officers, military and civil, including the judges, 
for terms that were at his pleasure. The people elected a double number 
of persons for sheriff and coroner in the counties, from whom the governor 
commissioned one.? Charters of towns and other corporations were in 
the hands of the proprietary or the governor. Writs in the courts and the 
commissions of sheriffs and coroners were in the name of the king; after 
the death of William Penn in 1718, the commissions of the judges and 
justices of the peace were also in the name of the king. 

Beginning in 1703, Penn and his heirs governed the Delaware counties 
only upon their declaration to the crown that this privilege was at the 
crown’s pleasure. The special approval thereby required for Penn’s deputy 
governor, as governor of the Delaware counties (distinguished from ap- 
proval of the same incumbent as governor of the Pennsylvania counties), 
was the most that ever came of long efforts to secure for the Delaware 
counties separate legal status from Pennsylvania as a colony of the crown. 


6 Penna. Archives, 2nd Series, VII, 19. 

7 Laws of Delaware, 1, Ch. 21a. 

8 Statutes at Large of Pennsylvania, II, Ch. 28. 

9 This was Dutch precedent (see de Valinger’s Local Government) and re- 
mained in force until changed to direct election by the state constitution of 1831. 
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An advisory and executive council to assist the governor was appointed 
by the proprietary or his deputy governor, and in the absence of a governor 
governed in his place. Under the charter the Delaware counties never had 
a separate council, but it was usual for the governor to appoint at least two 
Delaware members on the council. 

Copies of laws passed by the Delaware assembly were required to 
be sent by the governor to the proprietor at London, but were not re- 
quired to be submitted to the crown for approval. The governor was re- 
sponsible to the proprietor, to the lords of trade, and to the king in 
council for keeping legislation and the Operations of government con- 
formable to their instructions on special issues. 

The charter of privileges directed the freemen to choose as members 
of their assembly “persons of most note for virtue, wisdom, and ability.’” 
From such records as survive, we know that many men of these high quali- 
ties served, but also that in general the climate of the colonial assembly 
could not have been very different from that of today on its human side. 
Minutes of only a few sessions of the colonial assembly are now available.2” 
The assembly met annually at New Castle, but copies of the laws were 
scattered at the offices or homes of the several officers in each county 
who used them, and copies of the minutes seem to have been kept by trusted 
officials in their own homes. Those up to 1722, along with other valuable 
government papers, were lost in the fire that destroyed the house of Colonel 
John French at New Castle that year. 

Imposed upon the Delaware counties from without, through the 
supreme authority of king and proprietor, the powers of the colonial gov- 
ernor were resented—a condition that spurred political and factional activity 
and increased the already strong bent of the people toward independent 
self-rule. But, with some lively exceptions, there seems to have been an 
amiable give and take between most of the governors and the Delaware 
assembly. And the Delaware counties had much more freedom in local 
affairs than the Pennsylvania counties. That the dealings between governor 
and assembly were educational in both legislative and administrative func- 
tions and procedure, a reading of even a few sessions’ minutes will show, 
notably those of 1739-40-41. In the first of these, neither Governor George 
Thomas nor their own attorney general, John Ross of New Castle, could 
persuade the assembly that it was wrong in trying to pay part of the 
governor’s salary out of fees that legally went to him anyway; so the 
governor went home, taking the session’s unsigned bills for further con- 
sideration, and the assembly adjourned in high dudgeon, 

Amiable relations were soon restored, and in 1741 the first collection 


10 Minutes of sessions of the assembly for the years 1739, 1740-42, 1762, 
1765-70 have been found and printed copies published by the State Archives. 
Commission. Information as to occasional acts and resolutions is found in Ameri- 
can Archives and other sources. 
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of laws was printed in a code that contained chiefly the laws passed during 
‘Governor Thomas’ term. A second and fuller compilation of the laws in 
_ force up to 1752 was printed in that year as volume I of the colonial laws, 
and in 1762, when Caesar Rodney and Thomas McKean were the commit- 
tee of the assembly for printing the laws, a third volume for the decade 
just past, was printed as volume II. 

The Votes and Proceedings, 1765-70, indicate in form and content, 
as do the laws of those years, the coming of age of the legislative assembly 
for these counties. But throughout the whole period, during a slow but 
steady growth in population from a few hundred families in each county 
in the early 1700’s to an estimated 37,000 persons in 1776, and some increase 
of complexity in its public affairs, the colonial government, in practice and 
largely in theory, remained unchanged until the Revolution. 

The subjects of legislation’ in the colonial years were chiefly in con- 
nection with land, estates, wills, debts, markets, fairs, lotteries, woodlands, 
marshes, roads, ferries, bridges, care of the poor, elections, juries, and 
especially the development of a system of courts to serve the ends of 
justice; with the assessing and collecting of taxes'* and providing other 
revenue. Only one law regarding health is recorded—a quarantine for 
“sickly vessels”; and none in regard to education, although from other 
sources we know that men who sat in the assembly were among those 
concerned with the establishment of schools and academies. 

For the support of the government, as well as to provide a currency 
for the use of the general population of farmers, whose small supply of 
hard money had to be used to pay for the necessary manufactured articles 
from England, the assembly early established county loan offices. By these 
offices loans secured by mortgages at five per cent interest were made tu 
farmers in bills of credit—paper money—which were legal tender in the 
counties and were accepted at full value by traders at Philadelphia and 
other places. The mortgages, interest and principal, had to be paid within 
a set number of years, and the method of handling the public revenue kept 
colonial finances sound in the Delaware counties.!® 

A law of 1700 providing for elections had been revised in 1734: The 
estate value required for non-property holders as a qualification for votiny 
was reduced from fifty pounds to forty; more detailed instructions for 
the election of inspectors by the voters from each hundred™ who appeared 
at the county seat at the opening of the annual election on October 1, and 
instructions regarding the duties of sheriffs or other judges of elections, 
were included in the revised act. A fine was imposed upon qualified voters 
who failed to vote. In 1766, by an amendment, the election of inspectors 


11 Ibid. Also Delaware Laws, I. 

12 M. M. Daugherty, Early Colonial Taxation in Delaware. 
13 Richard S. Rodney, Colonial Finances in Delaware. 

14 Election district; for origin of the hundred, see page 275. 
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and assessors for each hundred was transferred to the hundred, annually on 
September 15. This election was referred to popularly as the “little elec- 
tion” in distinction from the general election October 1, at the county seat. 

During the colonial period leading factions became known as the court 
and country parties. They were not organized parties in the modern sense, 
but represented the difference in interests and to some extent in social status 
between the average voter and farmer and the professional, office-holding, 
and merchant groups—generally of more education, means, and aristocratic 
leanings. It was not a distinction between farmers and others, for all of 
these groups owned farms, and professional men were usually as practical 
in their farming as the ordinary “dirt farmer.” Also, ordinary dirt farmers 
were sometimes well educated. The assumption that because a man was 
a dirt farmer and poor, he was untutored, is not borne out by the social data 
that survives from the colonial and early state period, although in general 
literacy was low. A basic distinction that also persisted far into the state 
period is that the country party leaned toward the purely American in 
culture and habits of thought and was strongly for popular rights, while 
the court party tended to perpetuate British culture and ways of thinking, 
and stood for strongly centralized government. ‘hese aspects of the two 
informal parties emerge from colonial and early state history, especially 
from letters, and from newspapers between 1786 and 1800. 

None of the distinctions between the court and country parties can 
be applied in any hard and fast division as between individuals, and they 
did not prevent the choice at times by both parties of the same candidates 
for high office, nor the constant interchange of adherents between them 
on issues of the moment. But the characteristics and at least a nucleus 
of personnel of the court and country parties carried over from the colonial 
period, through loyalist and patriot, Tory and Whig, Republican and 
Federalist, well into the nineteenth century, and are basic as affecting 
political and governmental changes. ‘That Federalists and Republicans 
nationally were still “court” and “country” locally is set down in matter of 
fact terms over the question of salaries for state officers in 1795. A trench- 
ant writer in the Delaware Gazette of October 2, that year, makes clear 
that the “court party” passed the salary bill, names the yea and nay voters, 
and states that there was “not a solitary individual of the country party, 
either in the senate or the house of representatives from Kent and Sussex 
counties, when the salary bill passed in January 1793.” 

For a longer period than in most colonies after 1765, parties and fac-- 
tions were drawn together by their opposition to the Stamp Act and to 
the successive measures by which Parliament attempted to raise revenue 
in the colonies, and to discipline them for non-conformance. The demand 
for popular rights that had grown through the preceding years had not 
been associated with the idea that sovereignty resided in the people, and 
no modern democratic ideas underlay the efforts of the counties to be free 
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from outside restraints in the management of local affairs. What the 
people in general meant when they claimed, as their right, liberties equal 
to those of any subject of the king in England, was freedom in their per- 
sonal lives, including freedom of conscience, protection in their property 
and the administration of their estates after death, trial by jury in the 
courts, and the right to choose an assembly with powers in local affairs 
corresponding to those of Parliament for England. They felt secure in 
the English common law, and the assembly and courts accepted English 
statute law with confidence where its application was clear.1® 


INDEPENDENCE 


When the resolution of Congress of May 1776, recommending to the 
colonies the forming of governments designed to produce the happiness 
and safety of the people of each, and of America in general, was presented 
to the Delaware assembly 1¢ in June by Thomas McKean, approval was 
unanimous. The assembly, ignoring Tory-inspired petitions against an 
independent government, ordered all persons in office to continue to per- 
form their duties, but “in the name of The Government of the Counties 
of New Castle, Kent, and Sussex upon Delaware,” as they used to exercise 
them in the name of the king, until a new government should be formed. 

At an adjourned session in July, after Caesar Rodney’s ride froin 
Dover to Philadelphia had insured Delaware’s vote for independence, the 
assembly provided for the election, August 19, of delegates to a convention, 
August 27, ten from each county, to form the future government of the 
state; and provided further that the judges of the election might require 
each elector to take the oath or affirmation: “I—A.B.—will to the utmost 
of my power support and maintain the Independence of this Government, 
as declared by the Honorable Continental Congress.” 

Delaware’s last official connection with Pennsylvania was the signing 
of some commissions to Delaware officers in December 1775, by Governor 
John Penn. Grandson of the founder and faithful to his office, but per- 
sonally more than half in sympathy with the independence party in Con- 
gress,*’ this last of the colonial governors made an urbane exit for his line. 


e 


THE CoLontaL FRAME oF REFERENCE 


The resolutions of the Delaware assembly in the summer of 1776, 
severing all connection with king and proprietary, caused no break in the 


15 For events affecting government 1765-1776 see chapter on general his- 
tory of this period, above. 

16 American Archives, Fourth Series, VI, 884. 

17 Ryden, Rodney Letters, 52; Allan Nevins, The American States During 
and After the Revolution 1775-1789 (New York, 1924), 94. 
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government of these counties. Caesar Rodney, speaker of the assembly, 
and George Read, president of the state council of safety, were accepted 
representatives of supreme authority over the existing government. An 
outline of the colonial form for Son pao with the constitutions of the 
state will show the relation of the state’s first experiment in sovereignty 
and of each revision that followed, to the colonial government: 

A “general assembly” of one house, consisting of six representatives at 
large from each county, was elected annually on October 1, at the county 
seat.!8 The judge of the election in each county was the sheriff, or in his 
absence the coroner, assisted by the inspector of elections from each hun- 
dred, who had been elected the preceding September 15 in his hundred, 
and by two clerks chosen by the sheriff (or the coroner). Each inspector 
was provided with an alphabetical list of all the taxables within his hundred 
given to him by the tax collector, “to enable him the better to judge of 
the qualifications of the electors.” 

The right to vote or to be elected to office was limited to native or 
naturalized citizens of Great Britain, the province of Pennsylvania, or these 
counties, who were twenty-one years of age or older, who had been resident 
in the counties two years before the election, and who were free-holders 
having fifty acres or more of land, “well settled” and twelve acres of it 
cleared and improved; or they must be otherwise worth forty pounds law- 
ful money of this government clear estate. Under the act of 1734 estab- 
lishing these qualifications and reducing the original fifty pounds to forty, 
voters who failed to appear at the county seat to take part in the annual 
election, unless they had a good excuse, were subject to fine of twenty 
shillings. The polls remained open from day to day, depending upon. the 
condition of roads and weather, until all the votes were polled, or the voters 
had had a reasonable time to get to the polls. 

The assembly met regularly on October 15, annually at New Castle, 
two-thirds of the number elected being sufficient for a legal session, and 
adjourned to a time or times later in the legislative year, as occasion arose; 
but only the governor could call the assembly in special session at other 
than the time or times to which it stood adjourned. 

The governor arrived from Philadelphia during a session, usually early, 
accompanied by his secretary, and often but not always by one or more 
members of his council. As the governor usually appointed One or more 
men from the Delaware counties on his council, it is likely that these would 
be present. The council, of no fixed number, appointed by the governor 
and added to by the council itself, was advisory and executive and had no 
part in legislation. ‘The official meetings of the council were in Philadelphia. 

The governor did not sit with the assembly, but addressed them by 
special appointment at the inn or house where he stayed. He went through 


18 Laws of Delaware, I, Ch. 61 (1734). 
19 Ibid., Ch. 187 (1766). 
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the English ceremony of approving the speaker chosen and presented tu 
him by the assembly. The governor on occasion suggested legislation and 
called to the attention of the assembly local conditions needing remedy, 
either upon his own observation and judgment or to carry out instructions 
from the proprietary or the king. 

The assembly elected its own officers, made its own rules, and prepared 
bills for submission to the governor who approved, disapproved, or sug- 
gested amendments. He could not dismiss or prorogue the assembly nor 
erie the time to which it should stand adjourned, but he could refuse 
to sign any bill. 

All bills were enacted by the governor, “by and with the advice and 
consent of the Representatives of the freemen of the said counties in Gen- 
eral Assembly met, and by the authority of the same.” 

Money for the support of the general government and for the gov- 
ernor’s salary was voted by the assembly. The money was raised by the 
operation of the county loan offices, supplemented when necessary by di- 
rect tax on the inhabitants, the rates fixed at a penny or more in the 
pound on real and personal property, and much higher when necessary 
to provide for military expense. This and any other tax money for the 
general government was raised at the same time and by the same county 
body, the levy court, as the county levies were raised for county pur- 
poses. The assembly appointed the trustees of the loan offices by legislative 
act approved by the governor, for three year terms. The trustees appointed 
their own clerk in each county. 

The governor’s salary, in addition to a number of fees and licenses was 
£400. His secretary and also the proprietary secretary received some fees 
from the counties. The legislators were paid by their respective counties, 
six shillings per day (the ere ten shillings) and were allowed three 
pence per mile going to and returning from New Castle. 

The governor appointed the judges of the Supreme Court to serve 
during his pleasure, and the clerk of that court upon nomination by the 
judges; he appointed the justices of the court of common pleas, the justices 
of the peace in each county, usually sixteen, and commissioned those to 
hold the courts of quarter sessions, and the orphans’ courts; he appointed 
special justices for the trial of Negroes. The governor appointed the at- 
torney general, and one person to serve in each county for a five year 
term as recorder and register of wills; from three persons nominated by . 
the justices of the peace in each county he appointed the clerk of the peace 
for a five year term, and commissioned him to serve also as prothonotary 
of the common pleas court and register for the court of equity, held by the 
justices of the common pleas. He appointed a naval officer to serve at New 
Castle charged with carrying out regulations of the navigation acts and 
apprehending violators. 

The governor also appointed collectors to receive the quit rents and 


Del. 18 
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any other money due the proprietor’s heirs from lands and estates in the 
counties.*° These collectors after the early 1700’s had great difficulty in 
the performance of their duties, and complained, of ill-treatment by the 
people. 

Oaths were administered to all officers of the general government, 
the courts, and the counties. Oaths for all who had to do with the admin- 
istration of justice were the same as used in England, and provision was 
made for affirmations by those of “tender conscience.” Members of the 
assembly were required to take a long oath abhorring all tenets of the 
Roman Catholic faith, and further swearing: “I, A. B., profess faith in God 
the Father, and in Jesus Christ his eternal Son, and in the Holy Spirit, 
one God blessed for evermore; and I do acknowledge the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament to be given by divine inspiration.” 

The highest court was the Supreme Court”! that went on circuit twice 
a year to the three counties, composed of the chief justice and three other 
judges; all or any two of them were a quorum to hold court; this court 
had original jurisdiction of all capital crimes, treason, murder, arson and 
others, for the trial of which it sat as a court of oyer and terminer; from its 
judgments, final appeal could be had to the King in Council in England, 
it was a court of appeal from the county courts in law and equity, and 
had power to correct all contempts, malpractice and defaults of the county 
courts and county officers; the judges were paid a small salary and allowed 
some fees by law. 

The governor might, on special occasions issue commissions of oyer 
and terminer to other persons than the judges of the Supreme Court tor 
the hearing of special cases of capital crime. 

Of the county courts the court of common pleas, held four times a 
year by three or more justices, according to the tenor and directions of 
their commissions, had jurisdiction at common law of all causes, real, per- 
sonal, or mixed; and had also the equity jurisdiction and practice of a 
court of chancery, that is, to hear and determine all cases in which the rule 
of law might cause injustice, and in such causes to exercise remedial deci- 
sion without a jury. The county court of quarter sessions and jail delivery 
(trial of persons committed to jail), had jurisdiction of all crimes and mis- 
demeanors not punishable by death. 

The justices of quarter sessions also held the orphans’ court in each 
county, four times a year, for examining and determining according to 
the just rights of orphans, or any persons under age, the administration 
and settlement of their estates, and appointment of guardians, next friends, 
or tutors, according to the law. 


20 Richard S. Rodney, “The End of Penn’s Claim to Delaware; Some For- 
gotten Law Suits,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, April, 1937. 

21 Richard S. Rodney, Early Delaware Judges, manuscript in Judge Rod- 
ney’s possession. 
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The court in each county for the trial of Negro or mulatto slaves 
charged with high crimes, or with carrying weapons, or with assembling 
to the number of six or more if not belonging to one owner — was com- 
posed of two justices of the peace specially commissioned by the gov- 
ernor, together with six of the most substantial freeholders of the neigh- 
borhood, to hold court at the county courthouse. If the death sentence was 
imposed, two-thirds of the appraised value of the slave was paid to the 
owner by the county treasurer out of the public money. The justices of 
the county courts and all justices of the peace were paid by fees only. 

Grand jurors and petty jurors were selected by the sheriff from the 
“most able, sufficient and substantial” freeholders of his county, twenty- 
- four to serve as a standing grand jury for the year, and twenty-four as 
petty jury for the year at the court or sessions to which they were sum- 
moned. Additional panels of jurors were chosen for a Supreme Court 
trial of a capital offense. 

The sheriff and coroner for each county were appointed by the 
governor from two persons for each office nominated by popular vote 
at the annual election at the county seat on October 1; terms, one year. 
The county treasurer was appointed by the levy court of the county for 
three years, and except for the inspector of elections and assessor of 
property for each hundred of the county, elected by the people annually 
on September 15, the regular officers in the county were appointed an- 
nually one from and for each hundred by the levy court. These officers 
were tax collectors, constables, road overseers, overseers of the poor, rangers, 
and fence viewers; the court also appointed individuals and committees 
for temporary or occasional duties. 

The levy court, the governing body of the county and not a court 
of justice except for hearing appeals from assessments, was composed of 
the justices of the peace, or any three of them, eight grand jurors, and 
a majority of the assessors; the levy court fixed the county rates and direct- 
ed the assessment and collection of all taxes, and in general directed the 
carrying out of laws affecting the counties. The clerk of the peace in 
each county served as clerk of the levy court. The origin of the levy court 
was in administrative duties that had been assigned to the justices of the 
peace in the Dutch period, a practice continued under the successive gov- 
ernments until between 1736 and 1742 it resulted in the centralizing of 
county government in the “levy court.”*? 

The hundreds, the local districts of the counties, originated territori- 
ally in the constabularies or assessment districts, in each of which one con- 
stable listed the taxables and collected the taxes. Under Penn all of these 
tax districts came to be called hundreds, from the similar district in Eng- 
land that had come down from Anglo-Saxon times under Alfred the Great. 
The hundred, though now shorn of most of its governmental functions, 


22 Laws of Delaware, 1, Chs. 102a, 137a. 
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survives as the basis of the state’s representative and senatorial districts, 
and for its importance in community and property interests. — 

Unincorporated villages and towns were under county government 
and special acts of assembly for special purposes; incorporated towns had 
charters from the proprietor or the governor, as did all other incorporated 
bodies, educational, religious, or business. Regulations under town govern- 
ment, in addition to those in the charter, were made by the assembly. 
The towns had a broader electorate than the general government; in Wil- 
mington, all who paid an annual rent of five pounds or more, voted, as 
well as freeholders. 

The great seal of the colonial period was affixed to all commissions, 
writs of the courts, laws, patents, grants, charters and other papers. The 
seal itself was a silver disk, two inches in diameter, engraved with the year 
1751, the king’s arms and the words, “Counties on Delaware.”** 


THE DELAWARE STATE 


When the convention assembled at. New Castle, August 27, 1776, to 
draft the first constitution for the state, two of the delegates from New 
Castle County were signers of the Declaration of Independence, Thomas 
McKean and George Read. The third signer, Caesar Rodney, had not 
been elected by his county, where the opposition to the Whig ticket which 
he headed had won the election. Sussex County sent duplicate sets of 
delegates. The Whigs, in order to avoid Tory violence at the county seat 
Ww pare the regular seeded was held, had elected delegates in the hundreds, 
a procedure not authorized by the laws, and their delegates were therefore 
not seated by the convention.*# 

Besides Thomas McKean and George Read, the delegates from New 
Castle County were: Nicholas Van Dyke, Richard Cantwell, Alexander 
Porter, John Thompson, Abraham Robinson, John Evans, John Lea, John 
Jones; for Kent County: Thomas Collins, Charles Ridgely, James Sykes, 
Richard Bassett, Jacob Stout, John Cook, Samuel West, John Clarke, 
Thomas White, Richard Lockwood; for Sussex: Jacob Moore, James 
Rench, Isaac Bradley, John Wiltbank, Isaac Horsey, William Polk, Joshua 
Hill, Peter Hubert, Phillips Kollock, Alexander Laws. Read was chosen 
president of the convention and James Booth of New Castle, clerk (secre- 
tary). 

The first work of the convention was preparing a bill of rights, by 
the adoption of which Delaware, in common with other states, endeavored 
to guarantee to the people forever, a government based upon the principles 
for which the Revolution was being fought. Virginia’s declaration, adopted 


23 Laws of Delaware, I, Ch. 122. 
24 See H. Clay Reed, “The Delaware Constitution of 1776,” in Delaware 
Notes, 6th series (1930). 
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the previous June, had been the model for those of Delaware’s closer 
neighbors, Maryland and Pennsylvania. For the making of the Delaware 
draft, the committee appointed had before it the first draft of the Mary- 
land declaration and a copy of that recently adopted by Pennsylvania.”*> On 
September 11, the committee submitted its report, which after amend- 
ment was adopted the same day.*6 


Tue Britt Or Ricuts 


Entitled: A Declaration of Rights and Fundamental Rules of The Dela- 
ware State, Formerly Stiled, the Government of the Counties of New Castle, 
Kent and Sussex, upon Delaware, it named the state and established it upon 
the principle of popular rights. The first article declares “That all Gov- 
ernment of Rights originates from the people, is founded in Compact 
only, and instituted solely for the Good of the Whole. : 

The remaining series of articles affirms the right of all men to freedom 
of religion, and that those professing the Christian religion ought always 
to enjoy “the equal rights and priviliges in this state”; the right to establish 
a new government or reform the old; the right of the people to participate 
in the legislature; that elections should be free and frequent, and that every 
freeman having sufficient evidence of a permanent common interest with 
and attachment to the community, has a right of suffrage. This latter 
clause, first appearing in the Virginia declaration, expressed the basis of the 
property qualification for voting, retained in most of the states, and which 
did not conflict in the minds of contemporary statesmen with the idea 
_ of popular rights. 

The bill of rights further declares that every member of society has 
a right to be protected in the enjoyment of life, liberty and property, and 
is therefore bound to contribute toward the expense of that protection; but 
that no part of a man’s property should be taken for public use “without 
his own consent or that of his legal Representatives.” 

The right of petition for the redress of grievances, and freedom of 
the press are affirmed; freedom of assembly and freedom of speech, how- 
ever, are not mentioned. 

Remedy at law, freely and justly, for any injury, in person, goods, or 
lands is assured to every “freeman”; trial by jury, security from search 
and seizure without warrant, from excessive bail and cruel punishments, 
from retroactive laws, and the assurance that no power of suspending the 
laws or the execution of them may be exercised except by the legislature, 
are declared the rights of every person. 

It is further declared that “in all cases and at all times, the military 


5G Dh 22. 
26 Proceeding of the Convention of the Delaware State, 1776, reprint by 
the Public Archives Commission, 1927. 
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ought to be under strict subordination to, and governed by the civil power,” 
and that no soldiers ought to be quartered in any house in time of peace 
without the consent of the owner. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 1776 


As to the general government, the convention of 1776 had no thought 
of creating a new instrument devised especially for statehood. In forming 
the constitution, members who afterward engaged in insurrection”’ against 
the government they helped to form, also the more moderate Tories, con- 
servative Whigs, and radical patriots could work together in what their 
president, George Read, in a letter to Caesar Rodney*® could describe as 
“great appearance of harmony,” because of their common desire to make 
few changes in the existing government. 

For incorporating the acquired powers of a free state, there was a 
divergence of views. Both George Read and Thomas McKean were mem- 
bers of the committee to draft and report a form for the constitution. 
McKean submitted a draft in committee, concerning which he later wrote 
to Caesar Rodney,” that at first his draft was approved; he expressed his 
disgust at the changes made, especially in the powers of the governor. 
cece Read, in the letter previously cited, had reported that the com- 
mittee’s draft had undergone daily amendments. 

The constitution as adopted by the convention, September 20, six 
days after it was first reported from committee, embodied the existing 
form of government with all its powers, functions, offices, and laws not 
contrary to the resolutions of Congress or to this constitution. The chief 
modifications were limiting the power of the governor, substituting a bi- 
cameral legislature for the unicameral colonial assembly, and greatly in- 
creasing the power of the legislature. The two houses, the legislative 
council, or upper house, and the house of assembly, were to be elected 
by the people under the colonial suffrage and election procedure unchanged, 
on October 1, annually as usual. The day of sdgslyy of the general as- 
sembly was deere to October 20. 

Members of both houses of the legislature were required to be free- 
holders as formerly; the house of assembly to be composed of seven mem- 
bers from each county, instead of six, elected at large, annually, as be- 
fore. The legislative council was to consist of three members from each 
county for terms of three years, so arranged that one from each county 
was elected at each annual election. 

Money bills were to be initiated by the house of assembly; otherwise 
the houses had equal powers in legislation. 


27 See Hancock, The Delaware Loyalists. 
28 Rodney Letters, Sept. 17, 1776. 
29 bid gp Septil9 1/76: 
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The legislature of the state retained all of the powers of the colonial 
assembly enhanced by most of the former prerogatives of the governor, 
and of proprietary and king as well. 

The general assembly in joint session was to elect the “President, or 
Chief Magistrate” of the state; it appointed the judges, the delegates to Con- 
gress, the generals and all other officers of the army and navy. It appointed 
also a “privy council” of four members, two by each house, as advisory 
and executive with the president. The privy council was required to keep 
a written record of all its advice and proceedings to be laid before the gen- 
eral assembly when called for. The three year term of members of the 
privy council was so arranged that each house appointed one member each 
year. 

The house of assembly might impeach the president and any other 
officers offending against the state, to be tried according to law; and the 
constitution further required the removal of any officer upon conviction 
of misbehavior at common law, upon conviction on impeachment, or upon 
the address of the general assembly. 

The president, whose powers Thomas McKean thought too great, 
had a term of three years, which was longer than the term given by any 
state except New York. He was not eligible for a second term until after 
an interval of three years. No qualifications for the office of president 
were mentioned; he was to have an “adequate but moderate” salary. 

The president was given no veto power,®° and most of his appoint- 
ments, as well as his other executive duties, were with the advice and con- 
sent of the privy council; he was permitted to sit with the general assembly 
when it elected the judges and to cast one vote, in case of tie an additional 
deciding vote. His general powers are summed up in the provision that 
he “may exercise all the other executive powers of government, limited 
and restrained as by this constitution is mentioned, and according to the 
laws of the state.” Limitations are mentioned in almost every clause con- 
cerning his powers. He may act as commander in chief of the military 
forces “with the advice and consent of the privy council”; he may appoint 
civil officers not mentioned in the constitution, “until otherwise directed 
by the legislature.” 

That the convention stripped power from the governor, who would 
be one of the state’s own well-known men, as gleefully as if it were snatch- 
ing the last shreds of authority over these counties from the proprietary 
of Pennsylvania in person, and transferred these powers chiefly to the legis- 
lature without check, was part of the general trend in merging the colonies 
into the states. In practice, during the war, the president of necessity exer- 
cised considerable power, especially in cooperation with the state council 


30 No governor in any state was given an outright veto power in 1776; in 
Delaware not until one hundred and twenty years later, in the constitution of 
1897. : 
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of safety. In event of his death, absence, or inability, the speaker of the 
legislative council succeeded him as “vice-president”; next in line for the 
office was the speaker of the house, until the general assembly should elect 
a successor. 

Changes in the courts from the colonial system previously outlined, 
transferred the holding of the orphans’ courts in the counties from the 
courts of quarter sessions to the courts of common pleas, which retained 
the equity jurisdiction. For the increased importance of this court, four 
judges for each county were to be appointed, one of whom should be chief 
justice, and they were to be paid a fixed but moderate salary and hold 
no other office except in the militia. The number of Supreme Court judges 
was reduced from four to three, with salaries as before; the terms of the 
judges in both courts were to be during good Behari that is, for life. 

To replace the king in council as final court of appeal, the president 
with three persons appointed by each house of assembly constituted a 
Court of Appeals. 

A new Office, the judge of admiralty, was created, to serve during 
good behaviour and be paid a salary. This office, to take the place of judge 
in the king’s court of admiralty, dealing with cases under the laws of trade 
and navigation, lasted only until the establishment of the federal govern- 
ment.*? 

All officers connected with the courts, including the attorney-general 
and clerks of the peace, were to be appointed by the president and privy 
council, except the clerks of the Supreme Court who were to be appointed 
by the chief justice, and the recorder of deeds in each county who was to 
be appointed by the justices of the courts of common pleas, all for five- 
year terms. 

The house of assembly nominated twenty-four justices of the peace 
for each county from whom the president and privy council appointed 
twelve for seven-year terms. Sheriffs and coroners, as before, two elected 
in each county, one of each commissioned by president and privy council. 

The oath of office retaining the colonial religious test, required in 
addition allegiance to the state and pledge to submit to its constitution 
and laws. 

The legislature was authorized to make a great-seal of the state. 

Members of the legislature and of the courts were to be justices of 
the peace for the preservation of order. 

No clergyman or preacher of any denomination was eligible to civil 
office or as a member of the legislature. 

The constitution declared in Article 26 that no person hereafter im- 


31 For an interesting study of this court’s jurisdiction in the colonial 
period as affecting Pennsylvania and the Delaware counties, see Marion L. Ken- 
ney’s The Smuggling Jurisdiction of the Vice-Admiralty Courts of Pennsylvania, 
1697-1707, especially Ch. VIII. (MS copy in the Wilmington Public Library). 
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ported into this state from Africa ought to be held in slavery under any 
pretense whatever, nor ought any Negro, Indian or mulatto slave, from 
any part of the world, to be brought into this state for sale. 

) Amendment of the constitution was provided for by consent of five 
parts in seven of the house and seven members of the legislative council. 

If any voice was raised to suggest the right of the voters to ratify the 
constitution, it was ignored. 

The convention adjourned September 21, the members having done 
their work with dispatch under the stress of the times, most of them realiz- 
ing, no doubt, that with the basic instrument once forged, its amendment 
and the improvement of the government under it could proceed as expe- 
rience and wisdom determined. 
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Constitutional Development, 1776-1597 


By Jeannette Eckman 





Between the constitutional convention of 1776 and the assembling of 
a second convention in November 1791, to revise the original state consti- 
tution, the Revolution had been won; the first weak form of government 
of the union, the Articles of Confederation, had been replaced by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, to the drafting of which the Delaware dele- 
gation had contributed with distinction and which Delaware had been the 
first to ratify, December 7, 1787.1 George Washington was about to be 
elected for a second term, and nearby Philadelphia had become the seat of 
the Federal government. The French Revolution had come, causing a 
great division between the Republicans and Federalists of this young nation. 

In Delaware as elsewhere there had been great deprivation among the 
people during the war, and suffering in the depression which followed. 
Taxes had been high to pay the war debt, but the state’s finances were put 
on a sound basis? and hard money was again the legal tender of the state. 
Manufacturing at Wilmington, important during the Revolution, continued 
to develop. Dover had replaced New Castle as the capital of the state in 
the spring of 1777. 

Caesar Rodney during one of the discouraging periods of the Revolu- 
tion, wrote hopefully to William Killen at Dover, that when the Revolution 
was won, “nothing will then be wanting but better men and wiser mea- 
‘sures to make us a happy people.’* Writers in the two Delaware news- 
papers had been calling for better men and wiser measures since the first: 
of these papers began publication in 1786. The cost of justice, the arrange- 
ment of the courts, and “multiplicity of the judges” under the constitution 
of 1776 were objects of sharp criticism; also the “incompetence of the 
judges” in the county courts, appointed by the legislature. Many other 


1 See above, p. 122. 
2 Rodney, Colonial Finances, 48-55. 
3 Rodney Letters, 172. 
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reforms were advocated; manhood suffrage, voting in the hundreds at gen- 
eral elections instead of traveling to the county seats; the right of the 
people to elect the governor, and especially the establishment of free pub- 
lic schools. Perhaps timed for its appearance to spur and aid the people in 
their petitions to the legislature for the calling of a constitutional conven- 
tion, Robert Coram’s pamphlet, Political Inquiries: To which is added a 
Plan for the Establishment of Schools Throughout the United States, was 
published in Wilmington early in 1791.4 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 1792 


In September 1791, the legislature issued a call for the election of ten 
delegates from each county to form a convention for revising and amend- 
ing the constitution. This session of the all-powerful legislature under the 
constitution of 1776, in its resolution calling the convention, said: 


It has been found by experience that the great and important 
ends of government are not effected by our present form of gov- 
ernment ... that the general departments thereof are so blended 
together, and improperly arranged as to prevent an impartial, bene- 
ficial and energetic operation . . . that the burdens and expenses 
of government are with difficulty borne; and in some instances the 
present form is contradictory to the Constitution of the United 
States. 


The resolution further states that although the existing constitution 
gives the general assembly the power of revising and amending the consti- 
tution, it is better that this be done by a convention of delegates elected 
by the people. 

The men elected were, for New Castle County: John Dickinson, Robert 
Coram, Kensey Johns, Joseph Tatnall, George Monro, Robert Armstrong, 
Robert Haughey, Thomas Montgomery, Edward Roche and William John- 
ston; for Kent County: Nicholas Ridgely, James Morris, John Clayton, 
James Sykes, Robert Holliday, Richard Bassett, Thomas White, Benjamin 
Dill, Manlove Emmerson, Henry Molleston; for Sussex County: Isaac 
Cooper, Charles Polk, George Mitchell, Isaac Beachamp, John Wise Batson, 
John Collins, Peter Robinson, William Moore, Rhoads Shaukland, Daniel 
Polk. This was a notable group of men containing along with the elder 
patriot statesmen and some former ardent tories, a wide range of interests, 
and at least one ardent young Republican, Robert Coram, who in spite of his 
revolutionary service was only thirty. 


4 Coram, a teacher in Wilmington, librarian, and later the editor of the 
Delaware Gazette, had served in the navy during the Revolution and was one, of 
the outstanding thinkers of his day. See Allen Oscar Hansen, Liberalism and 
American Education in the Eighteenth Century (New York, 1926). 
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Richard Bassett, James Sykes and William White had been members 
of the first convention. Dickinson and Bassett, as signers for Delaware of 
the federal constitution undoubtedly influenced the convention to follow 
provisions of that instrument. Comparison of the text of the recently 
adopted revised constitution of Pennsylvania with the amendments made 
by the Delaware convention shows that the convention had for reference 
the Pennsylvania draft; and probably drafts of the amended constitutions 
of South Carolina and Georgia with their high property qualifications for 
office. 

John Dickinson was chosen president, and James Booth, who had been 
clerk of the first convention was made secretary. In one month from its 
assembling on November 29, 1791, the convention prepared its revised draft, 
and adjourned December 31, to May 29, 1792. During this interval there 
was a session of the legislature and discussion and petition writing on the 
part of interested groups of people. The adjourned session lasted only 
from May 29, 1792 to June 12, when the constitution was adopted. Owing 
to death, illness, and absence, only twenty-three of the thirty members 
signed the final draft. . 

The convention condensed, rewrote, and added several provisions to 
the twenty-three articles of the 1776 declaration of rights, but except for 
the amended clauses kept the original content and much of the wording. 
The clause assuring remedy at law to “every freeman” is revised to read, 
“every man,” thus opening equal justice to slave and free; an added provi- 
sion to the section on criminal prosecutions declares that the accused shall 
not “be deprived of life, liberty or property, unless by the judgment of 
his peers, or the law of the land.” 

Freedom of assembly is added; freedom of speech, at this time 
assured every citizen in the first ten amendments to the federal con- 
stitution which Delaware had ratified the previous year, is clearly 
omitted in a section that is otherwise taken verbatim from the 
new constitution of Pennsylvania. Further amendment declares that “no 
religious test shall be required as a qualification for any office, or public 
trust under this state”; so the religious oath, required under the colonial 
charter, that was carried over into the early state, was in 1792 abolished; 
but a provision of the colonial charter omitted from the 1776 bill of rights 
is restored: that the estates of those who take their own lives (or who 
die by accident) shall descend as in the case of natural death. 

Other added provisions of 1792 are, that no attainder (extinction of 
civil rights for crime) shall descend to a man’s children, nor forfeiture of 
estate extend longer than during the life of the offender; that all prisoners 
shall be bailable by sufficient sureties except for capital offenses when proof 
is positive or presumption great, but their friends and counsel are to have 
access to them at proper season; that the writ of habeas corpus (to remove 
persons from jail for trial) shall not be suspended unless in cases of re- 
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bellion and invasion the public, safety require it; and further that no com- 
mission of oyer and terminer or jail delivery shall be issued. This latter 
provision abolished the right of the governor (a survival from colonial 
laws) to commission persons outside the regular courts, to try and deter- 
mine criminal cases, a power that made corrupt practice possible in the 
hands of unscrupulous men. Thus amended, the declaration of rights of 
1776 became the Preamble and Article I of the revised constitution, every- 
thing in the article being expressly “reserved out of the general powers of 
government here-in-after mentioned.” 

The main body of the constitution as revised and amended changed 
the state’s name from the Delaware State to the State of Delaware, and the 
title of the chief executive from president to governor. The privy council 
was abolished and the two legislative houses were renamed the senate and 
the house of representatives. The general assembly was authorized to in- 
crease the number of members elected to each house, with the restriction 
that the number of senators should never be more than one half nor less 
than one third of the number of representatives. Representatives were re- 
quired to be free-holders, twenty-four years of age, residents of the state 
for three years, of the county, one year, and to be elected annually as 
before; senators were required to be twenty-seven years of age, to have a 
freehold estate in the county from which they were elected, of two hun- 
dred acres, or be possessed of an estate of at least £1,000 in value. Their 
terms were three years, one to be elected each year in each county, as 
before. 

The state treasurer was to be appointed by the house of representa-: 
tives with the concurrence of the senate. This office had been created by 
law in 1778, the person to hold it being named in the act.> The office of 
auditor of accounts was first established in 1783; his duties were given in 
detail in an act of 1787, in which act the auditor of accounts is named, to 
serve a five year term.® 

Property qualification for voting was abolished and the payment of 
a state or county tax substituted. Suffrage was limited to free whites. 
Election by counties was retained and the voters continued to travel to the 
county seat for general elections, held on the first Tuesday in October; 
the legislature was to meet on the first Tuesday in January, “unless sooner 
convened by the governor.” 

Election of Delaware’s Representative in Congress was to be at a regu- 
‘ar election where representatives to the state legislature were elected and 
in the same manner. This repealed an act of the legislature in 1790 which 
provided for the Representative in Congress to be chosen at a special elec- 
tion, the second Monday in November. By that act each voter was to 
write on a ticket or piece of paper the names of two persons, one of them 


§ Laws of Delaware, Il, Ch. 22, an act for raising money. 
6 Ibid., Ch. 106b, Ch. 143b, II, Ch. 143. 
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not from his county. After this vote in the three counties was canvassed, 
the president of the state certified as elected the candidate having the high- 
est vote. Choice of national presidential electors was by joint ballot of 
the house of assembly, until 1829. 

The governor was to be elected by the people. Freed from the re- 
straint of a privy council, he was given further independence from legis- 
lative control by the power of outright appointment of the judges and of 
most of the officers of the state. He was not given the veto over legisla- 
tion,’ but he might require reports in writing from officers in the executive 
department, inform the general assembly on the affairs of the state, and re- 
commend appropriate legislation.® 

He had power to remit fines and forfeitures, to grant reprieves and 
pardons, except in cases of impeachment; he was to be commander in chief 
of the army and navy, and of the militia, and might convene the legislature 
in special session. He was required to be thirty years of age, and a citizen 
and inhabitant of the United States for twelve years and of the state for 
the six years preceding his election. He was to receive a fixed salary that 
was to be neither increased nor diminished during his term of office. As 
formerly, he could serve only one three-year term in six years (instead 
of the nine years in twelve of the Pennsylvania governor. This longer 
tenure was proposed in the convention, but was voted down). 

During efforts to revise and improve the system of justice, the con. 
vention was assailed by many insistent and conflicting recommendations. 
Few men were trained in the law and those legally trained or qualified by 
experience and judgment were not always willing to serve at the low 
salaries paid. The invective against “taking men from the ploughtail and 
making them judges” resulted in the proposal in the convention that at 
least the chief justice should be required to have “profound legal knowl- 
edge,” but this was voted down. 


Tue Courts 1792 


In the system of courts adopted, the convention continued changes 
that already had been made by law, and vested the judicial power of the 
state in a separate court of chancery to have the equity jurisdiction formerly 
of the common law courts; in the Swpreme Court, and in a state court of 
common pleas instead of the three county courts of common pleas. The 


7 With the exception that a proposal to amend the constitution required 
the governor’s approval. 

8 A proposal in favor of a legislative veto that could be overridden by a 
two-thirds vote of the house of representatives, was supported only by John 
Dickinson, Robert Armstrong, Robert Haughey, George Munro, and Joseph 
Tatnall. 
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judges of this court were to hold the orphans’ courts? and also the courts 
of quarter sessions of the peace and jail delivery in the counties; the Supreme 
Court was to hear appeals from the orphans’ and registers’ courts; was to 
exercise jurisdiction in criminal cases by holding courts of oyer and ter- 
miner as before, and was given a new concurrent jurisdiction with the court 
of common pleas in civil cases.° A new High Court of Errors and Appeals 
was created, composed of the chancellor and the judges of both the Supreme 
Court and court of common pleas, any four of whom might hold the court. 
In defining the jurisdiction of this court, power to issue writs of error to 
the Supreme Court and court of common pleas and to determine appeals 
from orders or decrees of the chancellor was given, but no mention was 
made of writ of error or hearing appeals from the courts of quarter ses- 
sions, which were formerly to the Supreme Court; such appeals were for 
a time presumed to be left to that court. Later the High Court of Errors and 
Appeals issued writs to the courts quarter sessions, and of oyer and term- 
ier 

The special court for the trial of Negroes had been abolished by legis- 
lative action in 1789, and its jurisdiction of capital offenses by Negroes trans- 
ferred to the county courts of general quarter sessions and jail delivery for 
trial by jury. 

For this system of courts, nine judges were allowed. These were the 
chancellor, the chief justice and three others of the Supreme Court; a chief 
justice and three others of the court of common pleas. In each of the law 
courts, one of the three judges was to be resident in each county. Their 
terms were “during good behavior,” and they were to receive adequate sal- 
aries fixed by law, not to be diminished during their term of office, and to 
hold no other office of profit. 

The governor was authorized to appoint not more than twelve jus- 
tices of the peace for each county for terms of seven years. Terms of the 
attorney general and officers of the courts (prothonotaries, registers, clerks 
of the peace and of the courts, appointed by the governor) remained five 
years; the recorder of deeds was appointed by the governor for the same 
term.!° No person might be appointed to an office within a county unless he 
were a resident at least a year, qualified to vote for members of the legisla- 
ture from that county; sheriffs and coroners to be chosen by double elec- 
tion and commission of one by the governor, as formerly, for three year 
terms. 


9 By amendment, ratified 1802, the Chancellor composed the orphans’ court 
and was given appellate jurisdiction from the registers’ courts. Appeals from the 
orphans’ court remained to the Supreme Court. 

10 The great number of civil suits on the dockets, land title cases and other 
business peculiar to the period, was doubtless the reason for this double jurisdic- 
tion. 

11 Laws of Delaware, Revision of 1829, p. 27n. 

12 In 1841 the term of the recorder of deeds was made four years instead 


of five. 
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Among general provisions, most of those in the constitution of 1776 
were retained; exclusion of the clergy from civil office and as members of 
the legislature; judges and officers of the courts to be conservers of the 
peace; the section on slavery was omitted; a proposal to prohibit the hold- 
ing, importation, or exportation of slaves except after a hearing in court, 
was voted down in convention, as was a proposal to bar Negroes from hold- 
ing property. Petitions of abolitionists and. other anti-slavery groups had 
been presented and had roused increased opposition from those who 
preferred to leave the slavery issue to time and the legislature. There was 
then in operation a strong state law against the exportation or importation 
of any slave for sale, imposing heavy fines, and freedom for the slaves as 
part of the penalty." 

Laws not inconsistent with the constitution were to remain in force 
and in a series of directions to the legislature designed to promote the gen- 
eral advantages of the people, Delaware’s first provision for public educa- 
tion, in the fundamental law, was included: that “the legislature shall, as 
soon as conveniently may be, provide by law, for establishing schools, and 
promoting the arts and sciences.” 

Amendment of the constitution was to be upon legislative proposal by 
a two-thirds vote in each house and the approval of the governor at one 
session followed by publication “in print for the consideration of the peo- 
ple” before the election of the next general assembly; and ratification by 
a three-fourths vote in each house of the new general assembly. Approval 
of the people was required for calling a convention to revise the consti- 
tution. A vote for or against by a majority of all citizens qualified to vote 
at a general election, expressed by ballot cast at such an election, was de- 
clared an “unexceptional mode of making their sense known.” Upon a fav- 
orable vote of such majority the legislature was required to provide for the 
election of delegates at the following general election. 

If the veto power! had been conferred upon the governor in 1792, 
the constitution of that year would have approached in effect the present 
day trend in state government of giving the governor adequate power and 
making him fully responsible for the integrity and efficiency of the admin- 
istrative branch. The people, in their first election of the chief executive, 
kept in office Thomas Clayton, who was serving as the last president 
elected by the general assembly. This gave Governor Clayton successive 
terms, a tenure both constitutions had been at pains to prevent. He must 
have relished the change from sitting by while the general assembly ap- 
pointed the judges, to appointing them himself, and have felt the respon- 
sibility for wise choice; also it must have put him on his mettle to govern 
well when his other appointments and every executive act were no longer 


13 Laws of Delaware, II, Ch. 145. 


14 The requirement that a legislative proposal to amend the constitution 
have the governor’s approval, gave him a veto on amendments. 


Del. 19 
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dependent upon calling together and obtaining approval from the members 
of a privy council. 


1792-1831 


After 1792 the course of the French Revolution, which at first in- 
spired Republicans to a greater fervor for liberty, equality, fraternity, and 
soon alarmed the Federalists, stimulated party spirit on both sides and add- 
ed bitterness of feeling to the local contest between the supporters of a 
popular rights interpretation of the Federal constitution and those who 
saw in the national instrument a mandate for effecting strong centralized 
control in the aristocratic tradition. John Dickinson, now living in Dela- 
ware, joined Robert Coram and other liberal-minded citizens in promoting 
education, and after the election of John Adams as President, supported 
Republican measures, local as well as national. 

The local papers, the Delaware Gazette and the Delaware and Eastern 
Shore Advertiser, during the 1790’s report liberal opinions and activities con- 
cerned with government. The Delaware Patriotic Society, among whose 
leaders were Caesar A. Rodney, Dr. James Tilton, Robert Coram, James 
McCullough, Nicholas Van Dyke, and Jesse Higgins, made an outstanding 
contribution to education!® by its memorials to the legislature of 1795. 
The legislature in the following year’® established a fund into which mar- 
riage and tavern licenses were to be paid, and any gifts and bequests for 
education. Only a year later,!” the general assembly dipped into this fund 
to pay the salaries of the chancellor and judges, the money to be returned 
to the fund when convenient. Not until 1817-18 was any of the fund ap- 
propriated to schools and not until 1829 was an act passed for the general 
establishment of free public schools. By that time the money in the schoot 
fund was invested at interest in bank stock, railroad and canal bonds, and 
new licenses were being paid into it — those of ten and five pounds respec- 
tively for the exporting and importing of slaves between Delaware and 
Maryland.18 

Besides education, which included the chartering of many private 
schools and academies, the lawmakers between 1792 and 1831 were occu- 
pied with raising money for the support of the government and payment 
of the public debt; providing for the defense of the state and the state’s 
share of national defense in the war of 1812; regulation of state and county 
offices connected with levying, collecting and accounting for local and 
state taxes; the adjustment of fees and tolls. Also, as indicating the increas- 


15 Eugene Perry Link, Democratic-Republican Societies, 1790-1800 (New 
York, 1942), 166; this study has many references to activities in Delaware. 

16 Laws of Delaware, II, Ch. 105c, p. 1296. 

17 ibid.» Ch0133¢4pials se. 

18 All of these measures are collected in Delaware Laws, Revision of 1829. 
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ing interest in transportation, acts were passed for chartering turnpike and 
canal companies, acts for building and repairing roads and bridges, main- 
taining ferries and draining ditches. Acts for surveying land, acts for 
regulating the courts and concerning property and estates, for the relief 
of the poor, for the relief of debtors (who by law could still be sent to 
jail for not keeping up with the cost of living); acts for prohibiting fairs 
and commercial amusements at any time, and prohibiting recreations and 
all unnecessary work on Sundays, take up many pages in the law books. 

No public health provisions were made, except the revision of pre- 
vious laws to prevent the landing of sick passengers from incoming vessels. 
Loss in population due to yellow fever in the late 1790’s (spread by Phil- 
adelphians seeking a refuge from the epidemic in that city), added to the 
general high death rate of the period and with some migration of local 
inhabitants to the west, counteracted the large numbers of Irish and Scotch 
immigrants coming to Delaware. By 1810, however, there had been suffi- 
cient increase to give the state two Representatives in Congress; and al- 
though between 1810 and 1820 the population increased by less than one 
hundred persons, and in the next decade by only about 4,000, making a 
total population of 76,784 in 1830, the state retained its apportionment of 
two Representatives to the latter year, and meanwhile the state was en- 
titled to four electors for President and Vice President instead of three. 

Continued increase of manufacturing in Wilmington, and growing 
trade, was beginning to give New Castle County a substantial lead in popu- 
lation over the other two counties, although in 1830 the difference between 
Sussex and New Castle counties was only 2600. The advantage of the 
upper county was due to the population of Wilmington, then nearing 
7,000, but having no separate representation in legislature, nor any local 
status except as part of Christiana Hundred. . 

Two major reforms, long sought by the people, were achieved through 
legislative acts within a few years of the calling of a new constitutional 
convention in 1831. The place of elections for all elected officers, county 
and state, and for Representatives in Congress was finally made the hun- 
dred instead of the county seat. The act directed that “the electors shall 
give their votes in the particular hundreds in which they shall respectively 
reside at the time of the election and not elsewhere.” No more processions 
to New Castle, Dover, and Georgetown”? at election time, led by the sheriff 
with the ballot boxes of the hundreds, followed by all the assessors and 
inspectors of election from each of the hundreds, and the qualified voters 
trailing in on foot, in the saddle, in stylish chaise or market cart, and along 
river and stream by oar and sail. The second long desired change was the 
popular election of the electors for President and Vice President which the 
general assembly gave up to the people in 1829. 


19 The county seat of Sussex County was moved from Lewes to the more 
central location by legislative act of 1791. 
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Under its constitutional powers, the general assembly in 1793 provided 
that the levy court in each county should be composed of commissioners 
elected by the people — eleven for New Castle County, nine for Kent and 
ten for Sussex. The new levy court retained all the powers and duties of 
the previous body (that had been composed of justices of the peace, grand 
jurymen and assessors), and formed the general governing board of the 
county. | 

The greatly strengthened state government under the constitution of 
1792 did not curtail the functions of the local divisions of the state. The 
counties and: the hundreds retained their importance and were still the 
basis of almost all governmental operation. This importance of the county 
in Delaware, geographically and for its share in the government and affairs 
of the state, comes from the state’s history, beginning when the future 
counties were court districts under the Dutch. Within the state, a man 
continued to be known as a man from New Castle, Kent or Sussex County, 
and is so known still among natives of long descent; in the county he was 
a man from his hundred, and the way he said the name of his hundred, 
and sometimes still does, expressed a distinction he was proud of. 

During the constitutional period of 1792 to 1831, in each hundred, the 
constable, the assessor of property, the tax collector, the inspector of elec- 
tions, the trustees of the poor, the road supervisors, and the fence viewers 
performed their respective duties. The county officers, in addition to 
members of the levy court, were the treasurer, sheriff, coroner, register 
of wills, clerk of the peace, recorder of deeds, prothonotary, escheator,”° 
rangers** (who impounded stray live-stock), land surveyors, special road 
and bridge commissioners, the new school commissioners, the school super- 
intendent (unpaid)** and the justices of the peace. There were also the 
two resident judges of the law courts who acted as conservors of the 
peace. This total personnel of local government served counties averaging 
25,500 people of whom more than a fourth were free blacks and slaves. 


‘Towns 


Excepting Wilmington, most of the towns in the state were of too 
small a population to require charters from the legislature, and few were 
incorporated up to the end of this period. Most of the urban communities 
were still villages with undetermined boundaries, and were under the 


20 Office created 1805; the escheator was a bonded official to take over 
property coming to the state from persons dying without heirs. 

21 Abolished by act of 1829. 

22 Under the act of 1829. 
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county government. Commissioners were appointed by an act of 1797 to 
survey the boundaries and streets in New Castle (whose first colonial char- 
ter was granted in 1724) and perform other administrative duties. Their 
successors were to be re-elected annually. Special acts governing the town 
common and the town market were continued.”* 

Wilmington, upon representation to the general assembly in 1809, that 
the borough charter, received in 1739, was no longer adequate for good 
government, was given a revised charter, establishing a first and second 
burgess and a council of thirteen members, a high constable, treasurer, and 
assessor all elected annually by the taxpayers. The council replaced the 
town meeting for enacting ordinances. The suffrage was changed to require 
the payment of a borough tax. Milford was incorporated in 1807, Symrna 
1817, Lewes 1818, Laurel 1827, and Dover 1829. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 1831 


Dissatisfaction with the high number of judges and the overlapping 
jurisdiction of the courts caused demands for amending the 1792 constitu- 
tion almost as soon as it went into effect. From year to year especially in 
the two northern counties, the demand grew for court changes, for biennial 
sessions of the legislature and other reforms, including removal of the tax 
requirement for voting, of property qualifications for office, and even pro- 
posal of veto power for the governor. Agitation against slavery continued, 
as did the violation of the laws regulating the importing and exporting of 
slaves for sale. 

At the regular election in October 1830 the calling of a convention 
was approved by the required majority of the voters, and delegates were 
‘elected the following October to meet at Dover, November 8, 1831. Dele- 
gates from New Castle County were: John Elliott, James Rogers, Charles 
H. Haughey, Willard Hall, John Harlan, Thomas Deakyne, William Seal, 
Thomas W. Handy, George Read, Jr., and John Caulk; from Kent: Charles 
Polk, Andrew Green, Hughett Layton, Benaiah Tharp, John M. Clayton, 
Elias Naudain, Peter L. Cooper, James B. Macomb, Presley Spruance, Jey 
and John Raymond; for Sussex: Samuel Ratcliff, Thomas Adams, William 
Dunning, James Fisher, James C. Lynch, Edward Dingle, William Nicholls, 
Joseph Maull, William D. Waples, Henry F. Rodney. 

Charles Polk, whose term as governor of the state had recently ended, 
was elected president of the convention, and William P. Brobson, secretary. 
The convention sat less than a month, from November 8 to December 2, 


23 Laws of Delaware, 1, Ch. CXLIc; New Castle Common, history by a com- 
mittee of the trustees, 1944; Federal Writers Project, New Castle on the Dela- 
ware, 47-49. 
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and having in that time revised the court system, amended the provision 
for calling a new convention so that it was almost impossible to call one,*4 
and made a few other changes, the revised constitution of 1831 was de- 
clared adopted.** As in the call for the convention of 1792, the call for 
this convention had expressed the “opinion” of the general assembly that 
the convention’s draft should be submitted to the people. This was ignored 
as before. 

In their short session, the members of the convention debated with 
great thoroughness proposals for three different court systems to replace 
the existing one which all of the delegates except those from Sussex County 
regarded as beyond repair. George Read, Jr., chairman of the judiciary 
committee, in his able presentation of the “one-judge” system, advocated 
by the delegates from New Castle County, said of the existing system 
that popular opinion had floated this hulk high and dry upon the beach, 
the sun opening its seams and the winds of heaven whistling through its 
timbers. Judge Edward Dingle and Joseph Maull of Sussex defended the 
system in similar vein, Judge Dingle asserting that Sussex County wanted 
no change and had elected delegates of that opinion. Judge Dingle contri- 
buted to the debate on the proposed systems, however, and the Sussex 
County delegates joined in the unanimous vote by which the final revision 
of the constitution was adopted. 

The “one-judge” plan reduced the number of judges to three, one 
resident in each county to hold all the courts, the three judges together 
constituting the Court of Appeal. The powerful advocate of this system 
was Judge Willard Hall, of the Federal Court at New Castle, author of 
the school law of 1829, who had a great following among the people; but 
John M. Clayton, then United States Senator, was stronger as the major 
- Opponent and the one-judge court system was rejected. Judge Hall’s ardent 
advocacy of limiting the governor’s power by making his appointments 
subject to approval by the senate, compared with his argument that the 
even greater power and responsibility of the single judge would oblige him 
to act with strict integrity and devotion to the public interest, gave Mr. 
Clayton opportunity for an especially telling rebuttal. 

In the second, or “two-judge” court system proposed by the majority 
members of the judiciary committee, the chief justice, on circuit was to sit 
with the resident judge to hold the courts, the opinion of the chief jus- 
tice to prevail in case their opinions differed upon “the matter of law.” 
The chancellor was retained in this system and was to take the place of 
the associate judge in a county, if the latter for any reason were unable 


24 See p..297: 

25 The debates were reported for the Delaware Gazette by William M. 
Gouge, the Philadelphia journalist, and published in book form. The printed 
copies of the constitution were of the 1792 constitution with the 1831 changes 
in italics. 
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to serve. The third plan was Clayton’s, the three-judge system adopted. 
Leading participants in the court debate in addition to those mentioned 
were James Rogers of New Castle and Henry F. Rodney of Sussex County. 

Judge Dingle made a persistent effort to have the convention adopt 
a provison against imprisonment for debt. Mr. Clayton’s opinion that this 
was a subject for legislative action prevailed. Mr. Clayton successfully 
opposed curtailing the governor’s power of appointment and the effort 
to fix low salaries for the associate judges; he opposed retaining the pro- 
perty qualification for senators strongly and consistently throughout the 
session, but the original vote to delete this provision was afterward re- 
versed. Judge Hall, Mr. Layton and others supported the property quali- 
fication. 

The revised constitution changed the annual sessions of the legislature 
to biennial, election of representatives for two year terms to be held every- 
two years at general elections on the second Tuesday in November. The 
property qualification for representatives was removed, that for senators 
retained. The term of senators was increased from three years to four. 
The governor’s term was also extended to four years; he was limited to 
one term, and no veto power was granted (except upon a proposal to amend 
the constitution). The term of the state treasurer was extended to two 
years, and the terms of sheriffs and coroners reduced from three years to 
two, and for the first time the people were to elect these officers outright, 
the provision for a double number from which the governor was to choose 
being omitted. The governor continued to appoint the attorney general, 
registers in chancery, prothonotaries, recorders of deeds, registers of wills, 
and clerks of the peace for five year terms. 

The only changes in the suffrage were making payment of a county tax 
necessary for voting, instead of state or county taxes as before; and giving 
the privilege of voting without payment of tax to every otherwise qualified 
male between the ages of twenty-one and twenty-two years of age, in- 
stead of only to the sons of tax-paying voters, as before; a new clause added 
to the section on suffrage provided that “no idiot, or insane person, or 
pauper, or person convicted of a crime deemed by law felony, shall enjoy 
the right of an elector”; and that “the legislature may impose the forfeiture 
of the right of suffrage as a punishment for crime.” 


Tue Courts, 1831 


In the new system of courts, the Supreme Court and the court of com- 
mon pleas were abolished. The jurisdiction of these former courts was 
vested in a superior court including all causes of a civil nature, real, per- 
sonal, and mixed at common law. Remaining jurisdiction was vested in 
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a court of oyer and terminer for capital cases; a court of general sessions of 
the peace and jail delivery; and such other courts as the general assembly 
might establish.2° For final determination of causes removed by writs of 
error from the swzperior court and by appeal from the court of chancery, 
there was created a Court of Errors and Appeals. 

To hold these courts, the number of judges was reduced from nine 
to five, which number included the chancellor and the chief justice of the 
law courts. The three remaining associate judges were to reside one in each 
county. 

The superior court was composed of the chief justice and the two ot 
the three associate judges who did not live in the county where the court 
sat; for in this court the constitution decreed that “no associate judge shall 
sit in the county in which he resides.” Two judges constituted a quorum. 

The court of general sessions of the peace and jail delivery was to 
be composed of the same judges and in the same manner as the superior 
court, two to be a quorum; and to have all the jurisdiction of the former 
court of general quarter sessions. 

The court of oyer and terminer was to consist of all the judges except 
the chancellor, three to be a quorum. 

The jurisdictions of these two courts were to remain as vested by 
the laws; they had been defined by act of assembly in 1823; the court of 
oyer and terminer, all crimes punishable by death and first and second de- 
gree manslaughter and the crime of being accomplice to such crimes; the 
court of general sessions, all other crimes and misdemeanors, except those 
cognizable before justices of the peace. 

The Court of Errors and Appeals, in causes removed from the superior 
court upon a writ of error, was to consist of at least three judges of 
whom one was to be the chancellor, one the judge resident in the county 
(who could not sit in the court below) and one the associate judge who 
did sit in the court below. The result of these provisions was that a 
judge who sat in a superior court case also sat in the higher court to which 
the case might be removed for review and final judgment; and unless this 
judge reversed his own opinion from a unanimous vote of the lower court, 
it could happen that two of the state’s five judges might determine a cause 
in error against the opinion of the three of them. 

The associate judge, resident in a county, who was prohibited from 
sitting in the swzperior court in his county, was required to sit with the 
chancellor to form the orphans’ court in his county, and might hold the 


26 The general assembly was specifically authorized to regulate the jurisdic- 
tion of such inferior courts as it might create, to grant or deny the right of 
appeal from these courts to the court of general sessions and might provide that 
the proceedings be with or without indictment by grand jury or trial by petit 
jury; and such courts were excluded from the articles of the bill of rights for- 
bidding prosecution for crime by information and without trial by jury. 
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court alone if the chancellor were absent. If the chancellor and the asso- 
ciate judge agreed in their opinion, there was no appeal, except in cases 
involving real estate. If the decision was made by one of them, appeal was 
to the Court of Errors and Appeals in all causes. In real estate cases appeal 
could be had from the decision of both judges. 

From the register of wills’ court, conducted as formerly under the 
_ laws, appeal was to the Court of Errors and Appeals. In the schedule of 
the constitution, arranging the orderly inauguration of the court system, 
it was declared that nothing in these amendments should give a writ of 
error from the Court of Errors and Appeals to either the court of general 
sessions or the court of oyer and terminer. This disposed of the previous 
interpretation under which the High Court of Appeals had claimed the right 
to remove causes from these courts. 

The governor was authorized to appoint a judge ad litem (to serve 
temporarily) when such appointment was necessary to form a quorum for 
the trial of a cause. 

Among general provisions, corporation charters to be granted or re- 
newed by the legislature were limited to twenty years, and required a 
two-thirds vote of both houses; exclusion of the clergy from civil office 
was retained, and also the directive on education — that the legislature 
should provide for establishing schools and promoting the arts and sciences. 
Slavery was not mentioned. 

The provision for amending the constitution by the legislature was 
unchanged from 1792; but the “unexceptionable” mode of calling a con- 
vention by vote of the people was changed, upon the proposal of John 
M. Clayton, from a vote of a majority of the qualified voters at a general 
election to the same majority at a special election. And the majority of 
qualified voters was required to “be ascertained by reference to the highest 
number of votes cast in the state at any one of the three general elections 
next preceding the day of voting for a convention.” In spite of the pro- 
tests of George Read and other members, such was the young Clayton’s 
influence in the convention that the change was approved. As was said 
by the opponents, the double check of a special election and a majority 
of all the qualified voters, amounted to obstructing the will of the people, 
and implied the intention to prevent any future revision of the fundamen- 
tal law except by the legislature. The legislative process, requiring a two- 
thirds vote of both houses and approval by the governor at one general 
assembly and a three-fourths vote of both houses by the succeeding assem- 
bly made amendment sufficiently difficult by legislative action, and gave 
the governor in this one instance an outright veto. This veto was used on 
at least one occasion by Governor Causey (1857), who disapproved a legis- 
lative proposal to change the tenure of judges from a life term to a limited 
term. The same act was passed by the next legislature after the election of 
Governor Burton, but failed of ratification at the succeeding session. 
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Tue REJECTED CONSTITUTION OF 1853 


During a period of twenty years after the adoption of the constitu- 
tion of 1831, there was in the state a constant struggle between liberal and 
restrictive attitudes toward popular rights and liberties, and also between 
agricultural interests and those of the growing manufacturing community 
centered at Wilmington. This division was by no means always on party 
lines, but legislative action and state policy were largely in the control 
of former Federalists. 

The system of free schools authorized by the legislative act of 1829, 
developed slowly, even in Wilmington, where the artisans and other work- 
ers were beginning to be active in associations interested in manhood suf- 
frage, better working conditions, and education for their children; and 
where cultural interests increased generally with the increase in wealth 
from successful manufacturing and other business. In periods of depres- 
sion there was also among the increased population attracted to Wilming- 
ton to work in the mills and factories, the new poor, thrown out of work 
when the manufacturers’ markets temporarily collapsed. 

By a new charter secured from the legislature in 1832, Wilmington 
was incorporated as a city, with greatly increased powers to deal with 
its municipal problems. The city council of twelve members was elected 
at large by the people, one third annually for three year terms. The coun- 
cil elected the mayor, term three years, and the alderman, term five years. 
It elected its president and other officers. By this charter, the mayor, alder- 
man and president of council were given powers and jurisdiction to con- 
stitute a city court; appeals were to the superior court. Although not re- 
quired by the law to submit this charter to the people the council did so. 
Only one negative vote was recorded.?* 

Development of transportation facilities, slavery, prohibition of the 
manufacture and sale of liquor, greater representation for New Castle Coun- 
ty in the legislature, manhood suffrage (abolishing the tax requirement for 
voting), removal of property qualification for all offices and election of 
all state officers by the people, limiting the tenure of judges and revising 
the courts were all controversial issues among factions in the state. 

By 1850, when New Castle County had a population approaching half 
the total number of people in the state, demand for a constitutional con- 
vention to remedy the disproportion of the county’s representation in the 
legislature, and provide the other desired amendments, resulted in legisla- 
tive action under Article IX of the constitution for a special election on 
the question for or against. The vote was favorable by a large majority 
of those who voted. The total vote at this special election was not suf- 
ficiently large, however, to make the majority in favor equal a majority of 


27 Wilmington, Delaware, 1832-1932, a brochure published by the com- 
mittee in charge of the Charter Centennial Celebration, gives the text of the char- 
ter and other contemporary information. 
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all the qualified voters of the state as determined by reference to the vote 
at preceding general elections; two members of the committee of the house 
of representatives which received the returns of the special election, cited 
the total vote as 4,566 out of 12,000 qualified voters—3,335 for, 1,231 
against, and as their minority report submitted a carefully reasoned brief 
based on the constitutional provisions of 1792 and 1831 to support their 
conclusion that the legislature had no authority to call a convention; but 
the legislators, evidently believing that the will of the people had been 
expressed by a mode sufficiently “unexceptionable,” ordered an election of 
delegates, by hundreds instead of from the counties at large, at the general 
election in November 1852.28 The delegates assembled on the day appoint- 
ed, the first Tuesday in December, at Dover, but adjourned to March 10, 
1853, after organizing by electing Truston P. McColley, president, and 
Charles Marim, secretary.2® The members were, for New Castle County: 
James A. Bayard, Benjamin T. Biggs, Daniel Corbit, Benjamin Gibbs, John 
R. Latimer, William C. Lodge, George Maxwell, Rathmell Wilson, James 
Springer, Andrew C. Gray; for Kent County: Martin W. Bates, John S. 
Bell, William Collins, Charles H. Heverin, Henry Whitaker, James R. Lof- 
land, Richard H. Merriken, James H. Smith, Caleb Smithers, William Wil- 
kenson; for Sussex: John H. Burton, John W. Calloway, William S. Hall, 
David Hazzard, Tyras S. Phillips, Nathaniel W. Hickman, Robert B. Hous- 
ton, Thomas A. Jones, Truston P. McColley, Jesse L. Long. 

This first election of a representative state group, one from each of 
the hundreds, brought together fourteen farmers, seven merchants, four 
lawyers, two “gentlemen,” a mariner, a carpenter, and a hotel keeper. The 
popular nature of this group and its known opinions may have had as much 
to do with the withdrawal of some of its members as the issues upon which 
they took their departure. 

In its brief initial meeting some of the delegates to the convention 
had raised the question as to whether it was a legally constituted body un- 
der Article IX of the constitution. They continued to debate this ques- 
tion during the early days of the session in March, and upon the decision of 
the majority that the convention, having been called to revise the consti- 
tution by act of the general assembly and election by the people, in a mode 
not opposed to the constitution, should proceed with its work, three mem- 
bers withdrew — John R. Latimer, Rathmell Wilson, and Andrew C. Gray, 
all of New Castle County. Later, David Hazzard of Sussex County, former 
governor and judge, also withdrew. At the completion of the convention’s 


28 Using the hundreds as election districts for one delegate each, gave no 
more representation to Wilmington with 2,000 voters and to the largest rural 
hundreds, than to the smallest hundred with fewer than 200 voters and caused 
some of the bitterest denunciation of this legislature. 

29 The debates and proceedings of the convention were reported by Richard 
Sutton and published by G. W. S. Nicholson of Dover. 
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work, on April 20, four members refused to sign and two other members 
were absent, including James A. Bayard the younger, the delegate from 
Wilmington hundred, who left the convention when the Kent and Sussex 
members finally refused to agree to separate representation for Wilming- 
ton and as great an increase in representation in the legislature for New 
Castle County as the delegates from that county demanded. 

The convention voted to give each county four senators instead of 
three; to increase the number of representatives from twenty-one to twen- 
ty-nine, allowing twelve to New Castle County, eight to Kent and nine to 
Sussex. Wilmington was not given representation separate from the six- 
teen members at large for the county. In numbers, sixteen out of forty- 
five members, thus proposed for the general assembly, would have given 
New Castle County a proportion equal to its present twenty-two out of 
fifty-two. 

Free manhood suffrage was granted and all property qualifications for 
office abolished. Election of officers by the people was to include the judges, 
for terms of ten years, to be eligible for re-election; and justices of the 
peace, at least one in each hundred, for four year terms. The granting 
of divorces by the legislature was prohibited, also the granting of lotteries. 
after April 1, 1862. Veto power for the governor was rejected and no sec- 
tion on slavery was included. 

Revision of the courts reduced the number of judges to five: the 
chancellor, the chief justice of the law courts, and a resident judge in 
each county. The resident judge was to be elected by the people of the 
county, and with the chief justice to hold the superior court and the court 
of general sessions of the peace and jail delivery. The court of oyer and 
terminer was to consist of the chief justice and the three resident judges; 
the Court of Errors and Appeals, of the chancellor and all the judges who 
did not sit in the case below. Disagreements on points of law were to be 
submitted to the court en banc (all the judges sitting); disagreements be- 
tween the two judges in the superior court and court of oyer and terminer 
were to be decided in favor of the accused. With some modification this. 
was the “two-judge system,” defeated by the devastating critical analysis 
of John M. Clayton in the convention of 1831. 

Amendments to the constitution might be proposed by a two thirds. 
vote of each house of the general assembly, and submitted to the people 
at the next general election for ratification or rejection, following publica- 
tion in the newspapers and in pamphlet or handbill form. 

A constitutional convention could be called by majority vote of the 
people at two successive general elections. 

The convention finished its work by voting unanimously to submit 
the revised constitution to the people for rejection or approval. Its re- 
jection could have been foretold; the leading conservatives worked against 
it and probably also many of liberal views who in their knowledge of the 
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state and its people were convinced that men having the highest qualifica- 
tions for the bench would never seek the office on a party ticket. John 
M. Clayton talked in his learned and conservative but engaging style 
against ratification, maintaining his stand against the constitutionality of 
the convention. James A. Bayard, as conservative as Clayton and more par- 
tisan, also talked in his most persuasive vein against ratification, but main- 
tained to the last his opinion expressed at the opening of the convention 
that the call for it was constitutional. Many of the people stayed away 
from the polls. New Castle County gave the largest total vote, and in spite 
of its four resigning delegates and the active opposition to the constitu- | 
tion by several Whig and Democratic leaders, gave the smallest majority 
against it, 348 out of 2,838. Sussex, the conservative stronghold gave a 
majority of 1,217 against, out of a total vote of 2,643; Kent 496 against, 
out of 2,012 votes.®° 

To the student of government, the whole episode of the 1852-53 con- 
vention and its rejected revision of the constitution is important for the 
light it sheds upon the trends in governmental ideas of the time and upon 
the personalities and interests that helped to develop or deflect these trends. 
Some of the measures adopted by the convention had been proposed and 
defeated in the convention of 1831—free manhood suffrage, no property 
qualifications for office, limitation of the terms of judges, election of state 
and county officers by the people, forbidding lotteries and the granting 
of divorces by the legislature, limiting its charter—granting powers—but 
became fundamental law either by later amendment or by the action of 
the 1897 convention. Bayard, Gray, Benjamin T. Biggs, Daniel Corbit, 
John R. Latimer, Martin W. Bates, Caleb Smithers, David Hazzard, Robert 
B. Houston, and other members of the 1852 convention were among the 
persons influencing the governmental and general life of the state through 
their opinions, activities, or offices in succeeding years. 

Between 1852 and the civil war, while political feeling ran high, the 
laws passed by the general assembly reflected chiefly the activity of those 
years to improve the means and routes of transportation, the streets of . 
towns, and other public improvements. Charters were granted to many 
small railroads and every session dealt with roads, bridges, draining of 
marshes, opening channels in creeks, and incorporation of a number of 
steamboat and navigation companies. Many new schoo] districts were cre- 
ated. Banks and educational and beneficial organizations were chartered. 
Interest in the reform of the fundamental law which continued procured 
the passage in 1855 of a proposal to amend the constitution to forbid lot- 
teries. It failed of ratification at the next session and by 1859 interest in 
public improvements so dominated the legislature that an act for their en- 
couragement authorized the preparation and drawing of lotteries for the 
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next twenty years to pay for railroads, building academies, improving 
navigation and similar projects. 

The Civil War brought important constitutional changes, though 
against the wishes of a majority of Delawareans at the time. The thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments to the federal constitution 
to abolish slavery, give full citizenship to Negroes, and protect their right 
to vote were strongly disapproved in Delaware and resulted in a strength- 
ening of the Democratic party majority in the state.2* Many who had 
faithfully supported the Union throughout the war deserted the Republican 
party on the ground that enfranchisement of the Negro should have come 
' only after a reasonable period of education for full citizenship. Many others 
left the party out of racial prejudice, and joined in the Democrats’ efforts 
to prevent the Negro from voting. The policing of several elections during 
the war by federal troops and the surveillance by federal officials may have 
prevented some local outbreaks of violence and foiled some schemes to 
defeat war measures; but this federal policy stirred so deep a resentment 
that it drove many conservatives into the Democratic fold, with the effect 
of retarding needed changes in the state and local government. By 1870, 
the Democratic party had complete control of the state’s government, a 
control it maintained for twenty years, with few Republican incursions. 
The state’s vote for President went to Ulysses S. Grant in 1872 because 
of local Democratic suspicion of Horace Greeley, the Democratic candi- 
date; but even in this year the party controlled both houses of the legis- 
lature. 

In the opportunity afforded by the one party government to adopt 
and put into effect a program of state development, the party leaders were 
hampered at first because of the depression that followed the war. And 
the effort to wipe out the war debt of more than one million dollars had 
something to do with the reluctance of leaders and of the general assembly 
to spend money for constructive measures. But the desultory, hit-and- 
miss character of the measures enacted for the public good was caused in 
part by the low tone of political activity and objectives, and by the lack 
of a program, or any consistent policy of state improvement. Governors 
used their privilege under the constitution to call the attention of the gen- 
eral assembly to the needs of the moment and to suggest legislation, and 
often also to express rancor, to attempt to absolve the party from its sins, 
to attack the federal government and especially the local Republicans who 
had sins of their own. 

Throughout the period from 1870 to the early 1890’s, good men, 
some of them governors, were able to have a number of sound and pro- 


31 The amendments went into effect in 1865, 1868, and 1870, but were 
not ratified by Delaware until 1901, by which time the long period of Democratic 
control had given way to Republican majorities. On the Civil War period in 
Delaware see above, chapter 7. 
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gressive laws enacted. Individuals and groups of citizens, then as now, 
did the hard work of arousing conscience and energy among the people 
in support of these measures. One of the best of them was the education 
law of 1875, centralizing the system, appointing a paid state superintendent 
of schools, requiring teachers to have from the superintendent a certificate 
of fitness to teach, and requiring the superintendent to visit and advise 
teachers. He was later given an assistant for more effective work. How- 
ever, after twelve years of progress, the office of state superintendent was 
abolished and the work of supervision and examination of teachers turned 
over to the counties with a superintendent in each, but with no head to 
the system. There was an immediate drop in the standing of the schools 
by the step backward. A step forward and step back is characteristic of 
this most baffling period in the state’s government. 

Wilmington, with its separate school system since 1852, also lagged 
in education after some enthusiastic development, and in health, and was 
without a municipal program while it doubled in population and became 
an important manufacturing and shipbuilding center. By 1890, the value 
of its industrial output was much greater than the total of farm products 
for the whole state. The death rate in Wilmington and the state as re- 
vealed by the census reports of 1880 and 1890 was disastrously high. The 
1880 census figures showed that one tenth of all the babies born in the 
state died within a year. Wilmington in 1881 out of a population of 
42,499 had a total of 1,341 deaths. In that year it became the county seat 
of New Castle County. 

From the 1850’s through the 1890’s there are many accounts by pro- 
gressive farmers of advance in agricultural methods and the gradual change 
from planting little but grain crops to extensive growing of fruit and vege- 
tables, and increase in dairying.** But the rural population grew very 
slowly and the majority of farmers were poor. 

The state needed roads, cheaper freight rates, better schools for both 
white and Negro children, health regulations, agricultural aids to better 
farming, conservation of natural resources, recreation facilities, and new 
sources of income, as well as many reforms in the machinery of govern- 
ment. There was a special need for a general incorporation law to over- 
come the occupation of legislative sessions, often to almost the entire ex- 
clusion of other business, with divorces and other private acts, especially 
the consideration and granting of corporation charters, a fertile field of 
bribery. 

The complacency of those in office and the indication that its reason 
lay partly in lack of information and consequent indifference among the 
people, is expressed in a governor’s message in 1885, when he congratulated 
the members of the general assembly upon the “peace, prosperity and con- 
tentment of the people,” the “gradual but sure progress, and the material, 


32 See the chapter on agriculture, 1789-1900. 
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social and intellectual advancement of our honored little commonwealth.” 

Of the two amendments to the constitution secured, out of many pro- 
posed up to 1890, one was for a general incorporation law, a half-way mea- 
sure, ratified in 1875; the second changed the day of the biennial general 
election to conform with the Presidential election. This proposal passed 
by sessions of the legislature in 1845, 49, and ’53 failed of ratification until 
1855. Prohibiting lotteries passed a session in 1855 and again in 1859, but 
failed of ratification at the following session each time. Abolishing life 
tenures for judges was passed by the legislature in 1857. Governor Causey’s 
use of his legal right of disapproval stirred resentment and the same pro- 
posal was passed at the succeeding session but failed of ratification in 1861. 
The proposal for limited general incorporation, passed in 1873, was ratified 
in 1875. A proposal that corporations be created only by general law, a 
proposal to give Wilmington four representatives and each county four 
senators instead of three, and a proposal for reorganizing the judiciary, all 
passed at the session of 1883, failed of ratification in 1885. Meanwhile bills 
proposing other desired reforms had been introduced at sessions of the 
legislature but were defeated in one or both houses. 

Legislation of the period was concerned with support of railroad build- 
ing, with the taxing of railroads and other corporations, regulation of in- 
surance companies, the chartering of charitable and reformatory institu- 
tions, agencies for the protection of children, and of animals; game and . 
fish regulation for commercial and hunting purposes; the foundation of 
the state hospital for the insane, creation of a board of health that served 
chiefly as a bureau of vital statistics, authorization for the creation of local 
boards of health, some agricultural laws including creation of a board of 
agriculture as a fact-finding body, numerous changes in the court laws and 
in the road laws affecting the counties, and tax and revenue measures. 

For financing the growing costs of state responsibilities and paying 
the debt contracted during the Civil War, revenue came from interest 
on the state investment in bank stock and railroad bonds, from taxes on ° 
railroads and other corporations and businesses, and from numerous licenses. 
When the revenue increased sufficiently, the taxes were reduced, and per- 
sonal and real property taxes and poll taxes for state purposes were abol- 
ished, leaving these sources of revenue to the counties. 

The one north and south railroad through the state serving the whole 
rural population below Wilmington, a boon to agricultural Delaware when 
it was completed down the peninsula before 1860, became a liability, also, 
when freight rates were kept high while farmers in states to the south could 
undersell Delaware products in the markets, because of the much lower 
rates of their competing roads; and also because railroad influence in the 
legislature had prevented the keeping open of stream channels to loading 
wharves, and because the railroad opposition prevented re-establishment 
of steam packet service between the rural counties and Phildalephia. 
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During this whole period the state drank deep of the dregs of the 
slavery issue. Through the 1850’s the concern of the early state to purify 
elections and protect the people from coercion or fraud in their freedom 
of suffrage, was represented by the comprehensive election law of 1825. 
As amended from time to time, this law was still the foundation of the 
election system. The provision of the constitution of 1831 requiring the 
payment of a county tax as a qualification for voting was a constant ob- 
stacle to the freedom of the ballot sought by the laws, and after the fif- 
teenth amendment to the federal constitution was in force, tax collectors 
in the hundreds with the connivance of levy court commissioners, refused 
to accept poll taxes from Negroes and kept their names off the voters’ 
lists. Prosecution in the federal court, at the instance of the Republican 
leaders brought a conviction, and inspired the Democratic party to draft 
and pass its law of 1873, which put the responsibility upon the voter for 
securing a tax receipt to prove his right to vote, and gave assessors, col- 
lectors, and the levy courts an easy way, under a semblance of legality, 
to disfranchise the Negro and many white Republicans as well. 

Under this law county politics grew increasingly dishonest. Both 
Democratic and Republican committees raised money to pay the poll 
taxes of the poor and the indifferent jn order to secure their votes, or pro- 
vided the voters with fake tax receipts. The administration of county gov- 
ernment was often corrupt and wasteful. Factions in the Democratic 
party developed over the choice of candidates for the United States Senate 
by the general assembly, and in one year, 1889, enabled the Republicans 
to secure a majority of one vote in the legislature and to elect the first 
Republican United States senator, Anthony Higgins. 

In that year J. Edward Addicks,** a Pennsylvanian, promoter of pub- 
lic utility and investment corporations, recently a resident of New Castle 
County, began his campaign to secure election to the United States Senate 
by act of the Delaware legislature; his method was the free use of money. 
The ambitions of Addicks were aided by the ripeness of the political con- 
ditions and the general lack of money and advantages among the rural 
population. Republicans who used the large sums of money he offered, 
at first to pay off mortgages and to cancel other debts of farmers who 
could be useful, soon accustomed the Negroes and others to outright pur- 
chase of their votes in addition to the payment of their poll taxes. New 
mistakes of the Democrats in amending the election laws helped the growth 
of this practice. 

A system of registration of voters was established in 1891, which 
might have done much to prevent illegal practices, but unfortunately in 
adopting the Australian ballot the same year, provision was made for voters’ 


33 On Addicks, see also the general history section, above. 
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assistants, chosen, one from each party for each polling place, to be on 
call for help by any voter in marking his ballot. Intended, ostensibly, for 
aiding the illiterate in the use of the new ballot, the provision was seized 
upon by the Addicks party for supervising the delivery of the votes they 
had agreed to pay for. The law was repealed by Democrats and Regular 
Republicans in the general assembly of 1897; a new voters’ assistant law 
was passed in 1901** after the Addicks, or Union Republican, party had 
secured a governor and increased its strength in the legislature. The voters’ 
assistant law was finally repealed in 1913, the year election of United 
States senators had been transferred from the legislatures of the states to . 
the people. 

The gradual deterioration of the purity of elections in the state was 
aided by the provision of the constitution of 1831 (that many efforts failed 
to amend) requiring the payment of a county tax as a qualification for 
suffrage. Addicks was defeated, and departed from the state after 1906, 
having split the Republican party and prevented the election of United | 
States senators in several years. Those responsible for the national dis- 
grace of the state and the nauseous character of the Addicks methods and 
their effects, bore the odium as well as could be expected. 


34 Willard Saulsbury, ‘‘Preserving a State’s Honor,” in The Forum September 
and November 1901 and February 1902. This series of brief articles by an emi- 
nent Delawarean is a distinct contribution to the history of the period, although 
by no means the whole story. 








CHAPTER 14 


Government under the Constitution of 1897 


By Jeannette Eckman 





THE CONVENTION OF 1897 


Although the constitution of 1831 specifically authorized the legis- 
lature, by a two-thirds vote of each house, to increase the number of sen- 
ators and representatives in the general assembly, and although in several 
election years before the Addicks party had gained headway both Demo- 
crats and Republicans had sought votes at elections on the promise of giv- 
ing New Castle County increased representation, enough of the rural mem- 
bers of the assembly to prevent the legal majority, always opposed changes 
when a proposal to amend, passed at one session, came up for final ratifica- 
tion at the next. 

The reason for this opposition of the agricultural sections with their 
different and difficult economic problems, lay in their fear of domination 
by the increasing manufacturing interests of Wilmington and the city’s 
comparative wealth and rapid increase of population. In 1890, New Castle 
County had a population of 97,181 out of the total of 168,493 for the 
state, of which 35,750 was rural, and 61,431, Wilmington; the population 
of Kent County was 32,664, of Sussex 38,647. By 1900, New Castle County 
had more than half the population of the state, 109,697 out of the state 
total of 184,735, and 76,508 of the people lived in Wilmington. 

Nevertheless, the prospect of calling a constitutional convention, for 
providing district representation in the general assembly that would give 
Wilmington a share of her own, however limited, and for securing many 
other reforms, seemed so good when the legislative session of 1887 met 
in January that the incoming governor, Benjamin T. Biggs, who had been 
a member of the convention of 1852, recommended legislative provision 
for a new effort, with confidence of success in polling a vote of the re- 
quired majority. At the special election authorized for November of that 
year, there was a total vote of 15,067 of which 14,205 were in favor and 
only 431 against calling the convention. But the favorable vote was com- 
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puted to be 1,000 less than a majority of all the qualified voters as required 
by the constitution, and therefore failed. The reaction to this decision un- 
der the old constitution was strong enough to carry an amendment to 
Article IX through two successive sessions of the legislature (1891, 1893) 
enabling the people to vote for or against a convention at a regular elec- 
tion. Following approval of the voters at the regular election of 1894, 
thirty delegates, ten from each county were elected in November 1896, 
to meet at Dover on December 1, of that year, 

When the convention opened in the State House on that day, two 
sets of delegates were certified from Kent County, ten Democrats and 
ten Republicans, each certification claiming legal election by majority 
vote. The credentials committee settled the controversy so far as mem- 
bership in the convention was concerned, by seating half of each delega- 
tion. The members of the convention as finally determined were, New 
Castle County: Martin B. Burris, William C. Spruance, Elias N. Moore, 
Edward G. Bradford, Andrew L. Johnson, John P. Donahoe, John Biggs, 
Robert G. Harman, Charles B. Evans, J. Wilkins Cooch, Kent ‘County: 
Wilson F. Cavender, William Saulsbury, Ezekiel W. Cooper, Louder L. 
Sapp, Nathan Pratt, David S. Clark, William T. Smithers, George H. Mur- 
ray, Paris F. Carlisle, Jr., John W. Hering; Sussex County: Edward D. 
Hearne, Woodburn Martin, Joshua A. Ellegood, Andrew J. Horsey, Rob- 
ert W. Dasey, Charles F. Richards, James B. Gilchrist, William P. Orr, 
William A. Cannon, Isaac K. Wright. Of these, fourteen were nominally 
Republican and sixteen Democratic. But the work of the convention was 
conducted in a non-partisan spirit.t 

John Biggs of New Castle County was elected chairman, Charles R. 
Jones of Sussex County, secretary, and Morgan T. Gum, assistant secre- 
tary. The convention finished its work on June 4, and the members sub- 
scribed their names to their approved draft as the adopted fundamental 
law of the state. One member, John C. Donahoe of New Castle County 
refused to sign because he objected to the action of the convention in 
amending guarantees of the bill of rights, Article I of the constitution. 
The amendments consisted in excepting and excluding persons charged 
with fraud and bribery at elections from the provisions that every per- 
son should have the right of trial by jury and that no person for an in- 
dictable offense be proceeded against criminally by information. (Defin- 
ing and providing for poset of other offenses than fraud and bribery 
against the freedom and purity of the ballot at all elections was left to the 
legislature). The 1897 cons itution continues the provision of 1831 author- 
izing the legislature, in sudh inferior courts as it might create, to direct 


1 Conrad, History of th{ State of Delaware, 1, 238; Journal of the Consti- 
tutional Convention. 1897; text of the constitution as adopted, p. 523. Pamphlet 
copies of the constitution as ended to date are published and distributed by the 


Secretary of State at Dover. 
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that proceedings be with or without indictment by grand jury and trial 
by petit jury. | 

At the opening of the convention, a resolution offered by J. Wilkins 
Cooch of New Castle County proposed that, in response to the recom- 
mendation of the act of the general assembly calling the convention, the 
work of the convention should be submitted to the people for their rati- 
fication or rejection before being considered in binding force. The resolu- 
tion was referred to a committee. On June 3, the day before the conven- 
tion closed, the committee reported that in its judgment, it would be best 
for the interests of the state that this convention should promulgate the 
constitution. The report was adopted. 


Tue Revisep Constitution oF 1897 


Changes made by the convention of 1897, in amending the 1831 con- 
stitution were, briefly: 

Increase in the number of members of the general assembly from 30 
to 52, giving each rural county ten representatives and five senators, and 
Wilmington, five representatives and two senators. 

The election of senators and representatives, one each from exactly 
defined districts within the rural counties and the city of Wilmington in- 
stead of at large from the counties as formerly. 

Abolishing property qualifications for state office and payment of a 
county tax as a qualification for voting; payment of a registration fee of 
one dollar substituted; and an educational requirement added for those 
coming of age or becoming citizens after January 1, 1900.2 

Adjusting residence requirements for voting to the district system of 
elections, so that, of the necessary one year’s residence in the state, the 
last three months must be in the county, the last thirty days in the district. 

By further changes: the governor was given the veto power, except 
of bills or resolutions for amending the constitution or calling a constitu- 
tional convention, with requirement of a three-fifths vote of each house 
to pass a bill over his veto. 

The governor’s outright appointing power under the constitution of 
1831 was removed, with a few exceptions, by requiring the consent of 
a majority of all the members of the senate for offices having more than 
five hundred dollars annual remuneration. 

The governor was entitled to a second but not a third term of office. 

The office of lieutenant-governor was created, to be elective by the 


2 Requiring the elector to have ability to read the constitution in English 
and write his name. 
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people, with the same qualifications and term as the governor, and chief 
duty to act as president of the senate. 

The succession to the governor’s office in case of his death, resigna- 
tion or inability was changed to the following order: lieutenant-governor, 
secretary of state, attorney-general, president pro tempore of the senate, 
speaker of the house; but only a person eligible for the office under the 
requirements of the constitution may succeed to the place of governor. 

The governor’s power to grant pardons and reprieves and commuta- 
tion of sentence was limited to confine such grants to a period not longer 
than six months except upon written recommendation of a board of par- 
dons created by the constitution. 

The state offices of attorney-general, insurance commissioner, state 
treasurer, and state auditor of accounts were made elective by the people, 
also the county offices of prothonotary, clerk of the peace, register of 
wills, recorder of deeds and register in chancery, and clerk of the orphans’ 
court. 

The court system was revised and terms of judges changed from life 
to twelve years, subject to reappointment. ; 

The granting of divorces except by the courts was forbidden. 

Chartering business corporations by special act was prohibited; cre- 
ating, revising or renewing such charters to be by general law only. 

For the first time in any Delaware constitution, separate, detailed 
articles embodied the basis of a system of law for each of the following 
departments: revenue and taxation, corporations, education, agriculture, 
health. 

Lotteries and other forms of gambling were prohibited.* 

Local option upon whether the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors should be licensed or prohibited, was provided for. 

Provision for amendment of the constitution by legislative action re- 
quires a two-thirds vote of each house at each of the two successive gen- 
eral assemblies, instead of two-thirds in the first and three-fourths in the 
second, as by article IX of the constitution of 1831. 

Provision for a constitutional convention requires approval of a major- 
ity of those voting on the question at a general election. Provision for 
election of delegates was changed from election at large to election of one 
delegate from each of the thirty-five representative districts and two at 
large from each county, making forty-one delegates to be elected for any 
future constitutional convention. 

And no bill or resolution passed by the general assembly toward 
amending the constitution or calling a constitutional convention requires 


for its validity the approval of the governor. 
* * * * 


3 Amended 1935 authorizing legislature to provide by law for wagering or 
betting at race tracks by pari-mutuel machines. 
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As this was an amended constitution, all provisions of the previous 
constitution not changed or repealed, remained in force and are incor- 
porated in the “enrolled amended constitution adopted as a whole” by 
the convention. Laws of the state not inconsistent with the constitution 
remained in effect, and the general assembly was directed to enact the 
necessary laws for carrying out the provisions of the amended constitu- 
tion. 

The constitution, in theory at least, establishes only the frame of gov- 
ernment and the basic principles; it leaves to the legislature, the people 
and the courts the determination of the laws. The governing power under 
each of the state constitutions and the contemporary statutes has always 
to some extent outreached the letter of the law and altered it in practice 
when conditions and changes in actual life have made ‘operation difficult, 
wasteful, or impossible. These assumed extra-legal powers may cause wrong 
and harm if dictated by consideration of special interests or by inefficiency; 
but experience and common sense often require adjustments not contem- 
plated in the passage of laws, especially to permit necessary cooperation 
between offices and departments for the public good. The unwritten law 
of usage and custom that is often recognized and taken for granted in 
practice and in the making of statute laws has also been specifically incor- 
porated from time to time in the written law. 

The convention of 1897 wrote into the fundamental law in greatly 
strengthened form the chief developments in state policy during the period 
from 1875 to 1897. These were already to some degree in effect through 
legislative acts and the few amendments to the previous constitution: in- 
corporation by general laws only, registration of voters, a system of free 
public schools, a department of agriculture, a department of public health, 
and an easier method for the people to express their will as to conventions 
for amending the constitution. Further, the members of the convention 
endeavored to remedy defects in the previous constitution that had ham- 
pered improvement and growth, caused injury or inconvenience, or inter- 
fered with the administration of justice; and also to make such conces- 
sions to popular demands and the established trends in state governments 
as in their judgment were sound and conservative, and likely to contribute 
to the social, economic or political health of the state. 

Unfortunately, the framers incorporated in the constitution a hang- 
over from the previous unhappy election system. The registration fee, as 
a qualification for voting, was open to the same political abuses as the 
former poll-tax had been and had no justification in previous policy or 
theory. The poll-tax as a revenue measure was continued as such under 
the article of this revised constitution devoted to revenue and taxation. The 
registration fee was attacked on the ground that it introduced a new policy 
of making the citizen pay for the privilege of voting. It was repealed 
in 1907 by legislative amendment of the constitution. 
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AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION 


Article XVI of the constitution of 1897 provides: Any 
amendment or amendments to this Constitution may be proposed 
in the Senate or House of Representatives and if the same shall 
be agreed to by two-thirds of all the members elected to each 
House, such proposed amendment or amendments shall be entered 
on their journals, with the yeas and nays taken thereon, and the 
Secretary of State shall cause such proposed amendment or amend- 
ments to be published three months before the next general elec- 
tion in at least three newspapers in each county in which such 
newspapers shall be published; and if in the General Assembly 
next after said election such proposed amendment or amendments 
shall upon a yea and nay vote be agreed to by two-thirds of all 
the members elected to each House, the same shall thereupon be- 
come part of the constitution. 


The intervening election between the proposal of an amendment and 
its ratification by a newly elected general assembly, although not giving 
the people a direct voice of approval or rejection, is intended to give 
opportunity for expression of opinion and the election of members respon- 
sive to the majority sentiment of the voters. 

For calling a convention to revise and amend the constitution, ap- 
proval by a majority of the voters on a separate ballot at a general elec- 
tion makes it mandatory upon the general assembly at its next session to 
provide for the election of delegates to a constitutional convention. There 
is no provision for submission of amendments or of a revised constitution 
to the people. The constitutions of most other states do not specifically 
require that revisions by constitutional conventions be submitted to the 
voters for their approval. Delaware is, however, the only state in which 
this is not done. 


INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM 


Under the constitution of 1897 there is no provision for the initiation 
of the amending process by the people. The first move is by the legisla- 
ture, and the force of public sentiment and petition must be exercised with 
the same uncertainty of legislative response for constitutional amendments 
as for the passage of statutory laws. 

Popular referendum is provided for on the question of license or no 
license for the sale of intoxicating liquors, by vote of the people in any 
of the four local option districts established: the three rural counties and 
the city of Wilmington. The act providing for such election in any dis- 
trict is required to be initiated by a majority of all the members elected 
to each house of the general assembly from that district. The referendum 
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power thus established was extended to a referendum vote upon the pro- 
posed repeal of the eighteenth amendment to the federal constitution in 
1033. 

The provision for referendum on local option by the convention of 
1897 was to overcome the effects of a decision of the Court of Errors and 
Appeals rendered in 1847, that an act of the general assembly of that year 
providing for an election in each of the three counties to decide for or 
against the retailing of intoxicating liquors was unconstitutional. In the 
opinion of the court the people could not “resume or exercise any por- 
tion of the legislative power vested by the constitution in the general 
assembly.” “To do so,” the court said, “would be an infraction of the 
constitution and a dissolution of the government.”* This decision as to 
the referendum prevented the passage of any valid law authorizing a vote 
by the people for regulating the sale of liquor, or other subject, until after 
the adoption of the present constitution. It did not affect local referen- 
dums that had been authorized on a number of subjects in county school 
districts and in incorporated towns, and they continued to be used.? 

In 1905 following intensive agitation by a determined group of citizens, 
the legislature submitted to the people of the state the question as to 
whether an “advisory” initiative and referendum should be adopted. The 
vote in the state was eight to one in favor, but the legislature failed to en- 
act the necessary legislation, except for the city of Wilmington, where 
the vote had been 10,548 for to 747 against. The legislature of 1907 author- 
ized the proposing of ordinances, within the corporate powers of the city 
or of any of its departments, and referendum on their final enactment. Un- 
der this act, ten per cent of the voters could petition city council to sub- 
mit to the people any question relating to the public affairs of the city 
for an expression of opinion. If action on the question should be approved 
by the vote of a majority of those who voted, the department or the officers 
having jurisdiction of the subject were required to adopt the necessary 
ordinance rules, or regulations without delay, under penalty of fine or re- 
moval from office at the discretion of the court, the guilty official to be 
ineligible for holding city office for five years. One election was held under 
this act, at the city election, June 1907, when the citizens voted affirmative- 


4 Rice vs. Foster, 4 Harrington, 479. The chief justice in summing up de- 
clared that under the Federal Constitution Congress was required to guarantee 
to the states a republican form of government, and that this provision prohibited 
any state from establishing a democracy, which would be the natural result if 
laws were submitted to popular vote, a policy which would “demolish the whole 
frame and texture of our representative government and prostrate everything tv 
the worst species of tyranny and despotism, the ever-varying will of an irrespon- 
sible multitude.” 

5 In the case of 1847, the court made a distinction between the act of that 
year authorizing no-license laws by popular referendum and the school and othe: 
laws for submitting questions to popular vote. 
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ly on five questions. A protest against the legality of one of the result- 
ing ordinances, which required assessors and collectors to be bonded by 
surety companies instead of the freehold bond prescribed by the charter, 
was heard in the superior court.* The brief of counsel, citing the 1847 de- 
cision, made an able attack upon the constitutionality of the act of legis- 
lature. The judge’s ruling was simply that the mayor and council did not 
have the corporate power (to change the charter), a limitation that 
was contained in the referendum act itself. 

The Wilmington charter has one provison, in section 71, which limits 
the power of city council to borrow money and issue negotiable bonds 
by ordinance, to amounts not exceeding $50,000, unless approved by the 
majority of votes cast at a city election or at a special election for the 
purpose. Numerous provisions for referendum elections are in the char- 
ters of other towns. The power is granted in the charter or by legislative 
amendment to the charter, to do specified things, such as to employ a city 
manager or to extend the limits of an incorporated town, the grant of 
power to become effective upon approval by the people. 

Local referendum elections are provided for levying additional taxes 
for schools, issuing bonds for school buildings, consolidating elementary 
schools and changing the boundaries of school districts, and for establish- 
ing free public libraries in such districts. At these elections all the qualified 
voters resident in the district are entitled to vote, whether registered for 
the regular elections or not. 


‘THe LEGISLATURE 


The “legislative power” vested in the general assembly includes the 
specific powers and duties enumerated in the several articles of the con- 
stitution, further amplified by the declaration that each house shall have 
all other powers necessary for a branch of the legislature of a free and in- 
dependent state; and by Article X of the Federal Constitution which re- 
serves to the states the powers not delegated to the United States, nor pro- 
hibited to the states. Within the specific limitations embodied in the 
state constitution and in the Constitution of the United States, the gen- 
eral assembly is the supreme governing body of the state, and most of 
the constitutional limitations imposed upon it are intended to safeguard 
the integrity of this body in the interest of the people from whom the 
authority is derived. 

In the fulfillment of its duties and in the exercise of its powers, the 
general assembly may delegate authority, as in the creation of executive 
departments, boards, commissions and courts, but it may also withdraw 
the powers and authority delegated, and in these and all other powers, 


6 State of Del. ex rel. The Mayor and Council of Wil. vs. Sayers, 7 Penne- 
will, 258. 
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subject to decision of the judges as to whether its acts are within its con- 
stitutional authority and not in violation of the Federal Constitution, the 
general assembly may effectively implement such programs of state and 
local development as the people demand or will support, as well as pro- 
vide for the protection of all the people in their lives, liberty, property, 
and general welfare. By the same powers, the legislature may obstruct 
and retard, or step by step give the force of law to a policy of reaction, 
or may forward the projects of one group of interests at the expense of 
another. 

The prerogative of the general assembly is bulwarked by an over- 
all power granted by the constitution of amending the constitution itself. 
By this power it may modify its own constitutional limitations; but its 
most important permit under this article of the constitution lies in the 
Opportunity to adapt the fundamental law to the growth and change of 
the state’s political, social, and economic life. 

An example of the use of the amending power for progress is the 
addition of a provision to Article II, section 19, made in 1913, to enable 
the state to authorize and assume responsibility for an efficient system of 
good roads. Under this provision, the gift of the Coleman du Pont road 
was accepted for maintenance by the state, and the State Highway De- 
partment was created in 1917. | 

The purpose of the original section, mohich remains in force, was 
to relieve the general assembly of a mass of special acts relating to fences, 
ditches, straying livestock, opening, altering, vacating roads, streets, lanes, 
and alleys, which had helped to fill so many of the law books up to that 
time. These things were left to the counties and incorporated communi- 
ties. When the state road system had expanded to the extent that it took 
in county roads and main thoroughfares through incorporated towns, the 
amendment made possible the transfer of responsibility by legislative act 
to the State Highway Department. 

Requirements to be met by the general assembly for the enactment 
of laws include limitation of each bill to one subject expressed in the title, 
except bills appropriating money for public purposes; all bills for raising 
revenue must originate in the house of representatives, but no bill from 
the operation of which when passed into law revenue may incidentally 
arise, shall be considered a revenue measure; nothing shall be included in 
or annexed to a revenue bill not immediately related and necessary to the 
raising of revenue; no bill may pass without its constitutional majority 
vote in each house, nor without recording the names of the members, yea 
and nay, on the final vote. 

Any member of the general assembly who has a personal or private 
interest in any measure or bill pending in the legislature is Sela to 
disclose the fact and to refrain from voting on it. 

Every bill before it becomes a law must have the approval and sig» 
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nature of the governor; if he disapproves and returns the bill, within ten 
days, with his objections, a three-fifths vote of all the members elected 
to each house is required to pass the bill over his veto. The provision ap- 
plies to every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of both 
houses of the general assembly may be necessary, except for adjourn- 
ment; and to any item or items of appropriation bills that contain such 
separate items, but not to proposed amendments to the constitution. If 
the governor does not return a bill within ten days, unless prevented 
by adjournment, the bill becomes a law without his signature. After ad- 
journment, unless a bill is signed within thirty days it does not become 
a law. 

The house of representatives has the sole power of impeaching civil 
officials, that is, of bringing formal charges against them. Impeachments 
are tried by the Senate, a two-thirds vote being necessary to convict any 
person upon impeachment. Senators are under oath to do justice accord- 
ing to the evidence. The official is either impeached (that is, charged) and 
convicted, or impeached (charged) and acquitted. | 

The sessions of the general assembly are held at Dover, the capital 
of the state, once every two years in the odd-numbered years, and open 
on the first Tuesday in January in the Legislative Building. “In case of 
insurrection, conflagration or epidemic disease the general assembly may 
temporarily meet and sit elsewhere.” The governor may convene the gen- 
eral assembly in special session, and in case of disagreement between the 
two houses as to time of adjournment may adjourn them to a time not ex- 
ceeding three months. The governor convenes the senate in extra session 
when necessary for executive business. 

The thirty-five representatives are elected at each biennial election 
to serve two years: the seventeen senators are elected for four years, ten 
at one biennial election and seven at .the next, alternately, so that the 
senate at each regular session has hold-over members from the previous 
session. The terms of members of the legislature begin the day after their 
election. 

In creating the thirty-five representative districts in the state and the 
seventeen senatorial districts, each of the ten hundreds in New Castle 
County outside of Wilmington was made a representative district, and two 
hundreds were combined to make each of the senatorial districts. Wilming- 
ton hundred was divided into five representative districts bounded by 
streets within the hundred (city) lines; and into two senatorial districts 
divided by the line of Eighth Street. To make ten representative districts 
in Kent County, which has only nine hundreds, adjacent parts of several 
of the larger hundreds were combined; the ten representative districts in 
Sussex County, which has fourteen hundreds, were made by division and 
combination of hundred areas. These areas were determined by following 
the established election district lines within the hundreds so that local 
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voting districts were not disturbed. In both counties the five senatorial 
districts were made by combining two representative districts for each. 

A representative must be at least 24 years of age, a citizen and resi- 
dent of the state for the three years next preceding his election, the last 
year of that period in the representative district from which he is chosen. 
A senator must have the same qualifications of residence and be at least 
27 years of age. By an amendment (1923) to the constitution, in com- 
pliance with the Federal suffrage amendment, no citizen is disqualified for 
holding any office or public trust under the laws of the state by reason 
of sex. Since that time three women have been elected to the House 
of Representatives, and one to the Senate.” 

Vacancies in either house are filled by new elections on a writ issued 
by the presiding officer of that house; each house is the judge of its own 
elections, makes its own rules and elects its own officers. The lieutenant- 
governor is president of the senate, but in his absence, a president pro 
tempore elected by the senate, presides. The lieutenant-governor has a 
vote only in case of a tie. A majority in each house constitutes a quorum 
to do business. Each house is required to keep a journal, in which must 
be entered the names of members voting for and against every measure 
on the final vote, and which must be published immediately after every 
session. The members of the general assembly receive compensation of 
$10 per day not exceeding 60 days at a regular session, nor 30 days at a 
special session. The presiding officers receive $12 per day. Mileage to: 
and from the capital daily is allowed and a limited amount for stationery 
and other necessary supplies. 

The compensation of the members of the general assembly was fixed 
by the constitution in 1897 at five dollars per day for members and six 
dollars for presiding officers. Increases have therefore been effected only 
by constitutional amendment. 

Members of the general assembly, and _ all public officers, executive 
and judicial (except such minor officers as may be exempted by law) are 
required to swear or affirm that they will support the Constitution of 
the United States and the state constitution, and faithfully discharge the 
duties of their respective offices; and if they have been elected to office, 
further swear or affirm that they have neither directly nor indirectly 
paid, offered to pay, or promised any money or other valuable thing in 
return for the giving or witholding of a vote at the election. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE BUREAU 


By an act of 1945 the general assembly created a legislative reference 
bureau, a service to legislators in wide use in other states for expert bill 


7 Mrs. Florence M. Hanby, Brandywine Hundred, 1924. Mrs. Estelle W. 
Tschudy, Smyrna, 1930. Mrs. Wilfreda J. Lytle, Brandywine Hundred, 1946. 
Mrs. Vera G. Davis, Third Senatorial District, Kent County, 1946. 
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drafting and making available all the pertinent information concerning pro- 
posed measures. The bureau consists of the governor, the president pro 
tempore of the senate and the speaker of the house during their terms of 
office. They appoint an executive director at a salary of $5,000, who 
must be an attorney at law, and serve as chief attorney for senate and 
house. Between sessions the work of the bureau includes making revision 
of the laws and preparing reports and recommendations for the general 
assembly. Any state board, commission, agency, or officer intending to 
offer legislation is required to submit a draft of the bill or bills in ample 
time for study, correction, or advice by the bureau before the convening 
of the general assembly. 


THe EXecurive 


The outstanding executive change in the constitution of 1897 is the 
veto power conferred upon the governor, giving him a measure of respon- 
sibility for the character and fitness of legislation. Together with provi- 
sions retained from previous constitutions, that he shall from time to time 
give the general assembly information concerning the affairs of the state 
and recommend appropriate measures, and also that he may require in 
writing from the officers in the executive department information upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their offices, the present constitution 
clearly invites executive leadership. 

Under the constitutions of 1792 and 1831, the governor had enjoyed 
outright appointing power, a reaction from the experience of legislative 
control of appointments, including the judges, under the first state consti- 
tution, although both constitutions withheld the veto on legislation. cine 
veto power in the present constitution is associated with the requirement 
that almost all appointments made by the governor to offices having salary 
or remuneration in excess of five hundred dollars annually, shall be by 
and with the consent of a majority of all the members elected to the senate.® 
His power of removal of officers thus appointed, unless otherwise provided 
for in the constitution or by law, is only upon address of two-thirds of 
all the members elected to each house of the general assembly.- 

These restraints upon the power of the governor, and the creation 
by the legislature of many boards and commissions with executive func- 
tions, only nominally subject to the governor’s control, may limit his lead- 
ership at any given time to keeping before the legislature and the people 
a stimulating program of governmental improvements and state develop- 
ment, and the exercise of his personal powers of persuasion and his political 
finesse toward securing the codperation of the legislature and the faithful 


8 Members of the State Board of Agriculture are required to have senate 
approval irrespective of the remuneration; the judge of the municipal court, Wil- 
mington, is appointed by the governor without senate approval. 
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and efficient performance of the work of all the executive agencies of 
government. ‘The “supreme executive powers” vested in the governor by 
the constitution are not defined either by the constitution or by law, so 
that the responsibility for the faithful execution of the laws, fixed upon 
the governor in word and theory by the constitution, is diffused in practice 
under the legislative power reserved to the general assembly by other pro- 
visions of the constitution. The administration of the expanding state 
functions during the life of the present constitution has been assigned to 
as many as 117 commissions and other agencies at one time. 

Meanwhile, the governor’s powers and duties have been increased, but 
chiefly by a multitude of details and special obligations imposed upon him 
by law, rather than in administrative freedom and responsibility. 

The trend of reorganization in state governments has been toward 
fixing the governor’s responsibility by conferring corresponding powers 
and duties. In the survey made of Delaware’s state government under the 
auspices of the state council of defense in 1918, the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research® proposed, in view of the smallness of Delaware, that 
the governor should be the only elected administrative officer, with power 
to appoint and remove the heads of nine administrative departments: state, 
finance, labor and industry, public health, public welfare, agriculture, high- 
ways and drainage, education, and law. Into these nine departments it was 
recommended that the work of the 117 offices, boards, and commissions 
existing at that time, should be organized according to their functions. A 
temporary state survey commission created by the legislature in 1919 made 
a study of the fully detailed survey and recommendations of the research 
bureau and printed its report with recommendations for submission to the 
1921 session of the legislature.° The commission praised the policy of 
centralizing power of administration and responsibility in the governor’s 
office, but confined its recommendations to the reorganization of a number 
of departments by centralization of functions and authority under the head 
of each department. The state’s own commission, composed of men of 
conservative opinions, made as incisive and sweeping condemnation of the 
methods of state, county, and municipal government in Delaware as any 
of the critical estimates in the original surveys. The commission’s advice 
to the legislature was to “concentrate rather than dissipate,” and to con- 
solidate present agencies into departments with trained personnel, modern 
methods, and adequate appropriations to do their work well. 

The action of the council of defense in providing a competent survey 
had not been a bolt from the blue, for such a survey and many reforms and 
advances in public policy had already been advocated by the governors in 


9 Now the Institute of Public Administration. See A. E. Buck, The Reor- 
ganization of State Governments (New York, 1938). 

10 Delaware State Survey Commission, Report and Recommendations, Dec. 
1920. 
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their biennial messages; a definite program worked out by the governor 
and secretary of state during the war was in line with survey recommenda- 
tions and formed the foundation of the greatly increased responsibility of 
the state for the public welfare that characterized the legislation of that 
period and later. 

Beginning in 1921, all of the reorganizations recommended by the 
state commission, and some additional changes inspired by the original 
survey have been enacted into law. Although not always under one respon- 
sible head as the commission advised, nor all centered in the governor's 
office as the surveys proposed, the changes represent progress toward ef- 
fective government. They include a modern budget system, control by 
the auditor of accounts over expenditures, and other improvements in finan- 
cial methods, further revised as the result of later fiscal studies. Reorgani- 
zation of the departments of education, health, agriculture, and of public 
welfare agencies represented a great advance within a few years. The num- 
ber of offices, boards and commissions has decreased since 1918, but while 
some have been eliminated or combined, others have been created, and the 
boards and commissions, in addition to the major executive offices and de- 
partments, still number more than 60. The governor is ex officio a member 
of many of these boards. 

The original surveys by the Bureau of Municipal Research, which 
included not only the state, but the three counties and the municipal gov- 
ernment of Wilmington, were never printed; they met with determined 
political opposition, and the typewritten copies disappeared from circula- 
tion with suspicious thoroughness. Nevertheless, the effect of the original 
distribution was salutary. Voluntary elimination of many bad practices in 
hundreds of offices followed, as well as many reforms by law and or- 
dinance, in addition to the important administrative reforms by the state. 

Under his military powers as “commander in chief of the army and 
navy,” the governor maintains the National Guard, and when it is called 
into the service of the United States, maintains other militia for the protec- 
tion of the state. His staff appointed by him consists of the adjutant gen- 
eral and three aides de camp with the rank of lieutenant colonel, one from 
each county. 

The governor is nominated by a state convention of his political 
party.'t His term of four years coincides with that of the President of the 
United States. His salary, fixed by law, is $7,500. An annual contingent 
fund for travel and other necessary expenses of his office is allowed the 
governor, usually $2,500. 

The lieutenant-governor receives no salary, but has compensation of 
$12 for each day he serves as president of the senate and the same for at- 
tendance at meetings of the Board of Pardons of which he is a member. 


11 This political procedure is regulated by the election laws and political 
party rules. 


Del. 21 
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The secretary of state is appointed by the governor with approval of 
the senate, to hold office during the governor’s pleasure. He records all 
official acts and proceedings of the governor, is a member of the Board of 
Pardons and the Budget Commission, makes out and registers Commissions 
of appointment under the great seal, files and keeps all original legislative 
bills and other papers of each session of the general assembly, and in ad- 
dition to many similar duties assigned by law, is responsible for granting 
charters to corporations under the general incorporation law. His salary, 
fixed by law, is $6,000; he is entitled to no fees. 

The attorney-general, elected at a general election for a term of four 
years, is the chief prosecutor in all cases to which the state is a party; he 
represents the state in all litigations and acts as advisor to the departments 
of government. The chief volume of work by the attorney-general and 
his deputies is in connection with the prosecution of all persons violating 
the criminal laws of the state. A chief deputy at large is appointed by the 
attorney-general, and one deputy for each county resident in the county, 
whose duties and powers are statewide. The salary of the attorney-gen- 
eral is $6,000, that of the chief deputy, and of the deputy for New Castle 
County, $3,000; of the deputies for Kent and Sussex counties, $2,500. 

The adjutant general is chief of staff to the governor and also a mili- 
tary executive responsible for carrying out the orders of the governor as 
commander in chief, and also the requirements under state laws and the 
regulations under acts of Congress that affect the National Guard. He is 
appointed by the governor for a term of nine years; his salary is $2,600 
and traveling expenses. The governor appoints the officers of the two regi-' 
ments of the Delaware National Guard upon the recommendation of the 
adjutant general. These officers are then recognized by the War Depart- 
ment. 

In 1941 the general assembly created the Delaware State Guard to 
replace the National Guard when the latter is called into the service of 
the United States. The State Guard is trained and provided for under 
orders of the governor, state law, and regulations of the War Department 
conforming to those affecting the National Guard, but the State Guard 
is not subject to call into the service of the United States.11@ 


Boarps AND CoMMISSIONS 


Ranging from departments in charge of major operations of govern- 
ment such as highways, health, agriculture, education, collection of state 
revenue, and preparation of the budget of state revenue and expenditures, 
ta minor groups performing temporary services, most of the extensive pro- 
gram of state activities is in charge of boards and commissions created by 


lla It has been disbanded following the close of the war and the Delaware 
National Guard will be re-established in peace-time status. 
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legislative acts which define their powers and duties. The total number 
varies from year to year as temporary boards finish their work or several 
boards and commissions are combined and new ones created. More than 
350 citizens serve as board and commission members, most of whom re- 
ceive only nominal salaries or none. Expenses for attending meetings and 
travel on duty are usually paid by the state. 

There is no uniformity in the creation of these administrative agen- 
cies of government. The number of members and the length of term 
vary, also the appointing power, although most of them are appointed by 
the governor. In addition to the major subjects mentioned, their work has 
to do with collection and care of state archives, housing, forestry, libraries, 
parks, soil conservation; the operation of the state hospital for mental 
diseases, and correctional schools, care of dependent children, the blind, 
the aged, and other divisions of welfare. There are twenty-seven regu- 
latory and examining boards including the Industrial Accident Board, 
Labor Commission, Liquor Commission, Game and Fish Commission, and 
boards for examination of candidates for license in the professions and 
other occupations. Other commissions include those on interstate ques- 
tions, and on racing, aeronautics, pensions, merit system, parole, pardons, 
and unemployment compensation. 

Depending upon the character and extent of their work, the boards 
act without paid assistants or with paid executive officers and staffs of 
trained persons. Usually the boards elect their own officers, and if author- 
ized to employ a chief executive select this officer at a salary fixed by law, 
although sometimes the chief executive is appointed by the governor, and 
sometimes the boards may determine the salaries of employees, usually 
within a maximum limit set by law. 

Growth and development in the fields of work which require mature 
judgment and constructive vision, and efficiency and successful perform- 
ance of their assigned duties by all boards and commissions, depend upon 
the many and varying circumstances under which the work is done. Since 
the first boards and commissions were created under the constitution of 
1897, many hundreds of citizens have given invaluable service to the state 
and its people through these agencies. To the best of their ability and 
knowledge they have worked for improvement in the means of carrying 
out the provisions required by law, and have spared neither time nor effort 
to achieve outstanding results. Their experience embodied in reports and 
recommendations and their educational work among the people have led 
to better laws and more adequate state support. 

The members of other boards and commissions, accepting appoint- 
ment from a sense of duty although not particularly interested in the work 
of which they assume charge, or without the necessary knowledge and 
information to understand what the work involves, or hampered by the 
limitations of the law and inadequate appropriations, have drifted from 
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session to session of the legislature without making constructive reports 
or recommendations, and sometimes with growing evils unchecked or 
even unnoticed in the specific work of which they are in charge. 

The great fault of the system in providing no centralized responsi- 
bility and qualified supervision of the many important functions of the 
state as carried out by citizen groups, is revealed in these latter cases. The 
individual board member, with few exceptions, cannot be made account- 
able for failure or, poor achievement when neither the law nor any person 
in authority provides a proper conception of the work, or any supervision 
or stimulus and encouragement toward constructive ends. For some boards 
volunteer associations of citizens provide the spur, the constructive cri- 
ticism, and sometimes needed funds, 

The advantage of the board and commission policy is the enlistment 
of citizen interest in and familiarity with the work and problems of gov- 
ernment, and also the economy in expenditure represented in the great 
amount of work and responsibility shouldered by citizens with no expense 
to the state. Because of the small size of Delaware, the correspondingly 
limited revenue, and yet the necessity for carrying out all the functions 
of modern government, the commission has been adopted as the easiest 
solution. Whether it can be made a sound solution can only be demon- 
strated when all related and coérdinate functions are combined in a smaller 
number of commissions, with qualified, specially trained staffs where these 
are required by the nature of the work, and with adequate funds, a goal 
attained so far in only a limited number of departments; and the further 
test of the system awaits the centering of greater power and responsibility 
in the governor’s office, to enable him to exercise effective leadership and 
insure effective operation. 


* * * * 


Under the several articles of the constitution, without amendment, 
the state’s extensive modern system of public education, health, and agri- 
cultural improvement have grown and are growing. In 1897 no constitu- 
tion-makers could foresee that the motor vehicle, then a curiosity, would 
make necessary a state-controlled system of hard-surfaced roads. The con- 
stitution left to the counties and to private turnpike companies chartered 
under general incorporation laws, the responsibility for road construction 
and maintenance. This did not interfere with legislative freedom to grant 
state aids for roads to the counties; but only by amendment of the consti- 
tution (1913) and creation of the State Highway Department (1917) could 
the state forge ahead with its transportation system. The impetus to these 
changes and the development that gave Delaware first rank in state systems 
was the gift by Coleman du Pont of the state-long modern highway.!” 

The State Highway Department now consists of seven members, six 


12 Cf. chapter on motor highway development in vol. 2. 
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of whom, two in each county, have terms of six years, one in each county 
expiring every three years. New Castle County has an additional member 
at large whose term is four years. The department with large powers, a 
stable program of operation, and control of all roads in the state since 
1935, has put Delaware in the lead of state transportation systems. The de- 
partment, organized into divisions in charge of competent staffs, besides 
control of construction and maintenance of all roads and bridges, operates 
the motor vehicle license bureau, the state police system, and regulates 
outdoor advertising along roads. 

The State Board of Education, operating the Department of Public 
Instruction and determining educational policies, is composed of six mem- 
bers appointed by the governor for terms of three years, expiring two each 
year. The president of the University of Delaware is a member ex officio. 
Separate schools for “white” and “colored” children and a separate school 
or schools for “moors or Indians” are required by law. School districts are 
of three classes: Wilmington, the one independent district, supported in 
part by inclusion of a school rate in the city tax, but receiv- 
ing a share of state funds; special districts under boards of edu- 
cation elected in Kent and Sussex counties, appointed by the resident 
judge in New Castle County, which control school property in their 
respective districts, determine local policies, appoint a superintendent as 
well as teachers and principals, and operate with a budget appropriation 
fixed by law. The special districts are the larger towns and three well 
populated districts in New Castle County. The remainder of the state 
is divided into elementary and high school districts, each of which has its 
local board of trustees representing the state board, elected in Kent and 
Sussex counties, appointed by the resident judge in New Castle County; 
all the schools outside of Wilmington and the special districts are under 
the immediate control and supervision of the state board of education. 
Special district schools and all others are required to maintain the educa- 
tional and professional standards established by the state board. 

The board appoints a state superintendent of public instruction, who 
serves also as executive secretary of the board, and a staff of qualified 
assistants and specialists for direction and supervision of an extensive 
school program.” 

By legislative provision of 1945 a commission appointed by the gov- 
ernor was authorized to make a study of the school system with the aid of 


13 The school system like the highway system has received a great contribu- 
tion to its modern standing from a private citizen, Pierre S. duPont, whose gift 
of modern school buildings at a cost of $9,000,000 was but part of his compre- 
hensive program, worked out with the aid of experts and in cooperation with 
other interested citizens, to provide a uniform state-managed and state-financed 
public school system giving equal educational opportunities to all children in 
country and town. See chapter on education, 1917-1945. 
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expert assistants and prepare such recommendations as shall seem to the 
commissioners of benefit to the education of Delaware children. The state 
appropriation for education for the fiscal year 1946-7 is $5,110,110. 

Members of the State Board of Education are constituted by law the 
State Board of Vocational Education of which the head of vocational agri- 
cultural education of the University of Delaware is the state director. 

With state funds and Federal funds under the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Dean acts, the Board of Vocational Education has developed state- 
wide opportunity for training in the fields of agriculture, home economics, 
and trades and industries, with state supervisors in each field. Under trades 
and industries an assistant supervisor has charge of a program in the distribu- 
tive services: salesmanship, window-dressing, commercial art, advertising 
and other subjects. Part-time work, full day classes and adult evening 
courses are conducted in all branches in demand; rehabilitation of handi- 
capped persons in useful occupations is included. An asset through private 
gift is the H. Fletcher Brown Vocational High School in Wilmington which 
takes students from all parts of the state in trades and industry courses. 
The many well-equipped and staffed special shops and laboratories of this 
school are abreast of the most advanced theory and practice in vocational 
training. The Howard High School offers a range of vocational classes 
for Negro students. 

Created a department by the constitution, the State Board of Agricul- 
ture has three members appointed by the governor with approval of the 
senate, one residing in each county, whose terms are three years, one term 
expiring annually. The importance and extent of the board’s work has 
grown with the agricultural advance of the state to which its labors have 
contributed. 

The board appoints an executive secretary and a staff of technical 
asisstants responsible to him for the conduct of the several departments and 
bureaus for the prevention and eradication of diseases of fruit trees, vege- 
tables and plant life, and of the diseases of domestic animals; for the analy- 
sis and testing of seeds, of limes and fertilizers, inspecting and licensing 
of creameries, ice cream and cheese factories, testing their products and 
insuring the proper testing of milk; regulation and control of grading and 
packaging fruits for shipment, providing information on markets and mar- 
keting, holding farmers institutes and many similar functions.14 

In cooperation with Federal and state agencies, especially the agricul- 
tural experiment station of the University of Delaware and the United 
States Department of Agriculture the Delaware department fosters a broad 
program of agricultural promotion, and of improvement of living standards 
on the farms. The current annual appropriation to the state department 
of agriculture is $166,325 (fiscal year 1946-7). 

: As a major department, the State Board of Health has been assigned 


14 See the chapter on twentieth century agriculture. 
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in recent years the powers and duties of several previous commissions, 
especially the child health program and the maintenance and supervision 
of sanitoria for tuberculosis. The board is composed of eight members 
appointed by the governor, four physicians, a dentist, and three women 
members representing interest in and knowledge of child welfare and tuber- 
culosis treatment, and one who has business experience and ability. Their 
terms are four years, two expiring annually. 

A licensed physician with public health training is appointed by the 
board as executive secretary, who is also the state health officer and regis- 
trar of vital statistics. With the approval of the board the secretary ap- 
points a deputy health officer for each county who has jurisdiction outside 
of incorporated towns or in any town if asked to serve by the town officers. 
The board conducts departments for preventive, remedial, advisory, edu- 
cational, and constructive public health measures and practices, makes 
inspections of commercial establishments handling and processing foods, 
and of all places employing women and children; has power to enforce 
its regulations and to take charge in all epidemic and other health emer- 
gencies when local boards or authorities delay or fail to take effective 
action. The board is represented on the New Castle County regional 
planning commission, and makes all tests for measures to enforce the in- 
terstate regulations agreed to by Delaware for keeping the water of the 
Delaware River and its tributaries free from untreated sewage and harm- 
ful industrial waste. The current annual appropriation of the board is 
$120,000 (fiscal year 1946-7). 

Among all its boards and commissions the state has no planning board, 
and no public utilities commission, 


REVENUE AND [TAXATION 


By constitutional provision no money may be paid out of the state 
treasury except on appropriations made by law; the yea and nay votes 
by names of members must be taken and recorded in the journal of each 
house on appropriation acts as on other acts; also a regular account of the 
receipts and expenditures of all public money must be published annually. 
No money may be borrowed or debt created except by the vote of three- 
fourths of the members elected to each house of the general assembly 
unless it be for the payment of existing debts or to supply casual deficien- 
cies; or to repel invasion, suppress insurrection, or defend the state in 
war. Every law for borrowing money by or on behalf of the state must 
specify the purpose for which the money is to be used, and its use is lim- 
ited to that purpose. The three-fourths vote is also required to appropri- 
ate money to, issue bonds to, or lend the credit of the state to any county, 
municipality or corporation. And “no county, city, town or other munici- 
pality shall lend its credit or appropriate money to, or assume the debt of, 
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or become a shareholder or joint owner in or with any private corpora- 
tion or any person or company whatsoever.” The constitutional restraints 
upon debts and expenditures are strengthened by the veto power of the 
governor to disapprove bills carrying appropriations or any items of gen- 
eral appropriation acts. 

Financial obligations under the constitution include support of the 
executive offices, the courts and the legislature itself; the specified annual 
appropriations to free public schools, support of the department of agricul- 
ture, of the State Board of Health, and the costs of elections, assigned 
by law to the counties, in addition to all the obligations existing under 
the laws declared in force. 

The constitutional sources of revenue, defined or implied, for meet- 
ing state and county obligations are the fines, fees, license charges, taxes 
on public utilities and on real and personal property, incorporation fees 
and franchise taxes and a capitation tax limited to use in the counties, upon 
every citizen twenty-one years of age and older. All taxes must be uni- 
form on the same class of subjects within the jurisdiction of the authority 
levying the tax; taxes are to be levied and collected under general laws, 
the general assembly having power to exempt property from taxation when 
such exemption in the opinion of the members will promote the general 
welfare. 

Nothing in the constitution implies or fixes responsibility for a fiscal 
program, or for any system of management of state finances. Between 
1917 and 1939 the state auditor’s control over expenditures was increased 
and a budget system developed. In the latter year the state permanent 
budget commission was established. By this board as now constituted, con- 
sisting of the governor, secretary of state, auditor of accounts, state treasur- 
er and state tax commissioner, a complete financial plan for the state in- 
cluding the estimated needs of every agency and department and the esti- 
mated revenues, is prepared and submitted to the general assembly by the 
governor at its regular biennial session. Each agency prepares its report 
of receipts, expenses and estimated needs for the ensuing two years. Hear- 
ings open to the public and the press are held on each agency’s requests, 
and revision made at the discretion of the commission. The judiciary is 
exempt from this review. | 

Printed copies of the budget are available to the agencies, the press, 
and interested citizens; the legislature may make increases and decreases 
and grant hearings to the agencies before passing the appropriation bill. 
Except in emergencies this bill must be passed before any other measures 
carrying appropriations may be adopted. The governor may disapprove 
items in the appropriation bill as passed without affecting the validity of 
remaining items. 

Until 1941 the state’s money was divided into the general fund, the 
school fund, the highway fund, sinking fund and a number of special ac- 
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counts. The custom of assigning revenue from designated sources to the 
support of particular departments began with the establishment of the 
school fund in 1796. It was regarded as a sound method of insuring at 
least a minimum of permanent support for important functions that might 
otherwise suffer from uncertainty of income. As the financial responsibili- 
ties of the state increased and became more complex, new sources of in- 
come were added to the ear-marked revenues for these funds, the balance 
of state revenue going into the general fund in the treasury. While some 
sources produced fairly stable revenues, others varied from year to year, 
with the result that borrowing from the larger funds and diverting some 
of their revenue at the source to increase the general fund in lean years 
became a common practice. The robbing-Peter-to-pay-Paul aspect of this 
makeshift led to the creation in 1939 of one general fund,’ in which all 
money of the state is deposited by or to the credit of the state treasurer, 
and from which appropriations are made by law for all purposes. Because 
of the constitutional requirement, money in the school fund remains in- 
vested, the interest going to the schools as formerly. Federal funds, gifts, 
and endowments, go to the purpose intended, also proceeds of bond sales 
for special purposes. The sinking fund is also excepted. 

From the complete lack of system and the inadequate machinery and 
enforcement provisions for collecting state revenue that existed when the 
state undertook its defense program in World War I, the important ad- 
vance in financial administration has included, along with the budget 
system, the creation of a state tax department. The first step was a School 
Tax Department in 1921, with a school tax commissioner in charge of 
the collection of all revenues then assigned to support of the public schools. 
The department was a board composed of the commissioner, the secretary 
of state and the auditor of accounts. The tax commissioner served as chair- 
man of the board and executive head of the department. In 1929 the 
School Tax Department was replaced by the State Tax Department with 
enlarged powers, consisting of the state tax commissioner appointed by 
the governor, and required to be a person of high qualifications and expe- 
rience, and a board of three citizens also appointed by the governor, one 
of whom must be an attorney at law. The department is charged with 
administering and enforcing laws for the collection of income, franchise, 
inheritance, and estate taxes, and business and occupation licenses. 

As part of his extensive powers, the commissioner appoints and may 
remove his special assistants and other members of the staff; in addition to 
his duties as administrator and executive, the commissioner prepares full 
records, reports, and estimates connected with all the operations of the 
department for the use of the governor, the legislature, and the budget 
commission of which he is a member. 


15 Laws of Delaware, XLII, Ch. 77. 
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The first increase of revenue after adoption of the constitution came 
from incorporation fees under the general incorporation laws. The liberal 
provisions of these laws, with many subsequent revisions and amendments, 
have brought an increasing number of corporations to Delaware for their 
charters. The incorporating and other fees together with the franchise 
taxes form one of the major sources of the state’s income. 

Corporations doing business in Delaware, except public service cor- 
porations, were not taxed by the state until 1921. By act of that year all 
corporations exercising their franchise in the state are required to pay 
an annual tax to the state tax department, originally ear-marked for school 
purposes, now paid into the general fund by the tax department. 

The taxes on railroads, at first a series of detailed assessments on loco- 
motives, passenger and freight cars, capital stock, and net income, were 
commuted into a fixed sum to be paid by each road. In 1907, the total for 
six railroads was $112,000 annually. This has not been increased, and as 
there are now only five roads the income is less. The original laws are 
still carried on the statute books.16 

Tax on public service corporations includes telegraph and telephone, 
express, gas, and electric power companies. An additional source of reve- 
nue increasing with the state’s business development and population growth, 
is the system of licenses on businesses and occupations, and on wholesale 
merchants and manufacturers. 

Except for a limited period, 1921-29, to aid in financing the new and 
enlarged program of public education, the state has not taxed real property 
for state purposes under the present constitution; in 1939 tax on personal 
property, tangible or intangible, was prohibited for both state and county 
purposes, except under the laws providing for estate, inheritance, and in- 
come taxes and on lands and improvements held under lease or demise. 

The state’s inheritance tax law (1883), exempted direct heirs until 
1917 when they were included, and in 1927 an estate tax was adopted. The 
tax on gasoline for highway department revenue was adopted in 1923, and 
added to returns from motor licenses, fees, and fines is a major source of 
state revenue. 

A flat rate income tax of one percent adopted in 1917 was amended 
in 1921 to provide the additional revenue called for by the new school 
code (1919), by substituting a progressive one, two, and three percent 
rate on incomes between $1,000 and $3,000, between $3,000 and $10,000, 
and all in excess of $10,000 respectively, and requiring every person twenty- 
one years of age or older to file an income tax return whether taxable or 
not, and to pay a filing fee of three dollars. The filing fee, a substitute for 
a poll-tax for education purposes, was unpopular and was repealed in 1927. 
Revisions of 1929 and 1935 and further amendments provide a complete 
code for determining taxable income, and an efficient system of collection 


16 Revised Code of Delaware, 1935, Ch. 6, Art. 1. 
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by the state tax department, without change of the one, two and three 
percent graduated tax. For the purpose of the tax, income is broadly 
defined as the “gains or profits and income derived and actually received 
into possession of, or credited subject to withdrawal by, a taxable from any 
source whatever, and shall include the aggregate of all gains, capital 
gains, profits, salaries (including salaries or emoluments of state officers), 
wages and compensation for personal services of whatever kind and in what- 
ever form paid, (including bonuses, honorariums and fees),” supplemented 
by many definitions of detail based upon experience and court decisions. 
Exemptions and deductions are liberal and well-defined in the laws.’ 

Additional sources of revenue are liquor licenses, tax on insurance, 
on racetrack admissions and pari-mutuel sales, tax on oyster grounds and 
commercial fishing; interest and dividends on investments of state money, 
and interest on daily bank balances of state funds; also the state’s share 
of federal grants for education, highways, public health, maternity and 
child care, old age pensions and other divisions of the public welfare. 

Revenue for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, from all taxes and 
licenses, interest, grants, fees, fines etc., was $22,592,398-76,; non-revenue 
receipts from sales, refunds, reduced expenditures, reimbursements etc., 
$1,356,706.08, a total of $23,949,104.84. Total expenditures were $20,523, 
569.62, leaving a balance of $3,425,535-22. This balance added to the cash 
surplus of $13,947,766.08 at the beginning of the year made a total cash 
surplus of $17,373,203-30. 

In recent years all bonds issued to provide for highways and other 
public improvements are serial bonds paid off along with the interest in 
annual amounts out of current funds. The gross debt (for public improve- 
ments, all in bonds) for the fiscal year 1945-46 was $4,250,000. Total debt 
service (interest and installments on the principal), $809,853.75. 


Tue Courts 


Constitutional provision for the courts in 1897 increased the number 
of judges from five to six: the chancellor, chief justice, the associate judge- 
at-large, and three associate judges, one resident in each county. These 
judges hold all the courts as formerly. Appointed by the governor with 
the consent of a majority of the members of the Senate, their terms are for 
twelve years, and they may be reappointed. Not more than three of the 


17 Pamphlet copies of the income tax law are available from the state tax 
department. A full and competent study of the Delaware income tax, its his-~ 
tory, operation, and merit, is The Income Tax in Delaware, by Rebecca Jean 
Brownlee, University of Pennsylvania Graduate School, 1944. A valuable study 
of state revenue and its use is The Cost of State Government, 1924-37 by M. M. 
Daugherty, economist for the University of Delaware Agriculture Experiment 
Station. 
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five law judges may be of the same political party, and for the first time, 
by a constitutional provision, they are required to be learned in the law. 
Following their appointment they enter upon the discharge of their duties 
immediately after taking the oath of office. Under the 1897 constitution, 
as previously, the governor appoints a judge ad litem for the trial of a 
cause, when for any reason a quorum of judges for the particular cause 
and court cannot otherwise be had. The four associate judges receive an- 
nual salaries of $10,000, the chancellor and chief justice $10,500. The judges. 
may not receive in addition to their salaries any fees or perquisites for 
business done by them except as provided by law. They may not be re- 
moved from office during their terms except upon conviction under im- 
peachment for the same causes as for removal of other civil officers. No 
Delaware judge has ever been impeached. 

The chancellor and judges are required by law to give the governor 
in writing upon his request their opinion upon the meaning and intent 
of any provision in the state constitution or that of the United States; 
and opinion also as to the constitutionality of any law enacted by the gen- 
eral assembly. In court procedure the judges are empowered to make rules 
with the force of law. 

In addition to their judicial functions, the chief justice and the resi- 
dent associate judges have been charged by law with special administra- 
tive powers and duties, among which are the appointment of members of a 
number of boards and commissions, of special auditors, and of other per- 
sons for regular and special service within the counties. 

Election returns are canvassed by the superior court, composed for 
this purpose in New Castle County of the chief justice and resident 
associate judge; in Kent County, of the chancellor and resident judge; in 
Sussex County, of the resident judge and the associate judge-at-large. 

By the present constitution the Court of Errors and Appeals, the court 
of last resort under the previous constitution, was abolished and the 
Supreme Court re-established in its stead. 

The former courts retained under the present constitution are the 
_ Superior court, court of general sessions, court of oyer and terminer, court 
of chancery, orphans’ court, register’s court, and justices of the peace. In 
addition, the chief justice and four associate justices compose the court in 
banc, that is, all the law judges sitting to consider a question of law that 
needs to be heard and determined in order to expedite justice. The judicial 
power of the state is vested in these courts “and such other courts as the 
general assembly, with the concurrence of two-thirds of all the members 
elected to each house, shall from time to time by law establish.” 

Courts established by the general assembly under the constitution of 
1897 are a county court of common pleas for New Castle County, and a 
similar court for Kent County, a juvenile court for Kent and Sussex coun- 
ties jointly, a juvenile court for New Castle County including Wilmington 
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(now incorporated in the new family court of New Castle County), and 
the municipal court for Wilmington. 

The State Industrial Accident Board has the powers of a court for 
hearing and determining cases under the Delaware workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. Appeals from its decisions and awards are to the swperior court. 

Delaware’s Supreme Court, unlike the court of final appeal in most 
states, is not made up of judges who sit only in that court. The court 
consists in each particular cause or appeal removed from the superior court, 
court of oyer and terminer, or court of general sessions, of those of the 
six judges who did not sit on the case in the court below. Upon appeal 
from the court of chancery, the court consists of the chief justice and four 
associate judges, any three of whom constitute a quorum. In order to 
avoid the frequent long delay in the hearing of appeals made neessary 
by the duty of the same judges in all the other courts, the State Bar Asso- 
ciation has recommended amending the constitution to provide for a 
supreme court having its own judges to be in session most of the time. 

The Supreme Court holds its sessions at Dover; the prothonotary of 
the superior court for Kent County acts as clerk. 

The superior court consists of the chief justice and four associate 
judges, no more than three of whom may sit together, and one constitutes 
a quorum except when appeals are heard from the orphans’ or the register’s 
courts, when two form a quorum. This court in each county has original 
jurisdiction in all civil causes, real, personal, and mixed, at common law 
and such special jurisdiction and powers as are or may be vested in it by 
law. It is the court of appeal from the orphans’ and register’s courts and 
in civil cases from the court of common pleas and the justices of the peace. 
Because of its extensive civil jurisdiction the business of the court requires 
the holding of five terms yearly in New Castle County and four terms 
each in Kent and Sussex counties. This court has sole jurisdiction of all 
actions for divorce or annulment of marriage, and hears and determines 
appeals from the decisions of various state boards and commissions. 

The court of general sessions is composed of the same judges as the 
superior court, and the quorums are the same except that in election cases 
or in contested applications for liquor licenses, two judges are required. to 
make a quorum. The jurisdiction of this court covers most crimes and of- 
fenses against the laws of the state except crimes which are connected with 
homicide and crimes for which the penalty is death, and except also such 
minor offenses as are cognizable before the courts of common pleas, the 
municipal court of Wilmington, and the juvenile and family courts. The 
court of general sessions may find indictments for the high crimes men- 
tioned above, issue process for arrest, and hold for bail, but such indict- 
ments must be removed to the court of oyer and terminer for trial. While 
the court is mainly a criminal court, it has jurisdiction in a variety of 
offenses not criminal, such as fouling streams that supply drinking water, 
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obstructing navigable waterways, and carrying concealed deadly weapons. 
It has jurisdiction for appeals from the county court of common pleas, muni- . 
cipal court of Wilmington and justices of the peace. 

The court of oyer and terminer, the name of which means literally, 
to hear and determine, was originally a commission from the crown in 
England to judges to try and determine cases of treason and other crimes 
and misdemeanors. In Delaware this state court has jurisdiction of all 
crimes punishable by death, of murder in the second degree, of manslaugh- 
ter, and of the offense of being an accomplice or accessory to any capital 
crime. Death as penalty for crime is by hanging. The same judges sit in 
the court of oyer and terminer as in the superior court and court of gen- 
eral sessions. Three judges are required for a quorum; appeal is to the 
Supreme Court. The court sits at the call of the judges when there is 
need. 

The court of chancery, held by the chancellor alone, has jurisdiction 
for the equitable remedy of those civil cases in which the rigor and inflexi- 
bility of the civil law would cause injustice, and for this purpose the state 
provides a collateral system of law, rules, and procedure. A decision of 
the court of chancery is called a decree. It is an order to the defendant 
commanding him to do or not to do a specific thing, such as to make good 
his part of a contract or to refrain from injurious or unjust practice. Dis- 
obedience is punishable by fine or imprisonment for contempt until the 
order is complied with. 

The court, in cases before it, has power to make orders and directions 
concerning the investment, collection and disbursement of funds, and to 
appoint trustees upon petition by parties interested. All trustees render 
their accounts to the court of chancery, which holds them responsible for 
administration of their trusts. The court appoints trustees to take care of 
the estate of insane persons, and grants restraining orders and injunctions 
for sufficient cause. Appeal from the decrees and proceedings of this court 
may be had to the Supreme Court. Issues of fact framed by the court 
of chancery must be tried in the superior court of the county. 

The court of chancery holds regular sessions in each county, and spe- 
cial sessions at the discretion of the chancellor. An assistant to the chan- 
cellor, the vice-chancellor, is appointed by the chancellor and commis- 
sioned by the governor (under legislative act of 1939) to serve at the chan- 
cellor’s pleasure. Delaware is one of the few states having this separate 
court for equity jurisdiction, and the only state retaining the name of 
chancellor for a sole judge of that court. 

The orphans’ court in each county (modeled after the old English 
court of that name) is composed of the chancellor and the resident as- 
sociate judge, and has jurisdiction over the rights and properties of or- 
phans. One or both of the members of the court may hold sessions. When 
their opinions are opposed, or when the decision is made by one of them, 
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and in all cases affecting real estate and guardians or guardians’ accounts, 
there may be an appeal to the superior court for the county, which has 
final jurisdiction. In all other cases the decision of the orphans’ court is 
final. The court has power to appoint and remove guardians, has general 
supervision over the estates of minors, may assign dower (the widow’s right 
in the estate of her husband), and hears appeals from the register of wills’ 
decisions concerning lists of debts and executors’ or administrators’ accounts, 
with final appeal to the superior court. The sessions of the orphans’ court 
are at the same time as those of the court of chancery. | 

The register’s court is held by the register of wills in each county, ior 
the probate of wills and issuing letters of administration on estates of per- 
sons who die without a will. He is the sole judge. He may issue summons 
throughout the state and may order any issue of fact regarding an instru- 
ment purporting to be a will, to be tried by a jury in the superior court. 
His questions concerning the probate of wills, the granting of letters of ad- 
ministration or executors’ or administrators’ accounts are cognizable before 
the orphans’ court, with an appeal to the superior court, whose decision 
is final. 

A will must be proved before the register of the county in which the 
testator resided at the time of his death; if not a resident, a will may be 
proved before the register of any county in which there are lands, tene- 
ments, or chattels belonging to the deceased. A notice of warning from a 
person desiring to protest against the acceptance of an instrument as a 
will may be received by the register at any time before its proof. The 
register, after bond has been given, appoints a time for hearing. 

A court of common pleas has been established by law for New Castle 
County outside of Wilmington and a similar court for Kent County. «A 
judge tor each court is appointed by the governor, in New Castle County 
for twelve years, in Kent County for four years. Each must be a resident 
of his county, learned in the law, and in good standing as a practicing at- 
torney, for Kent County in the superior court, for New Castle County not 
less than five years in the Supreme Court. In New Castle County the law 
provides that the judge shall receive a salary of not less than $5,000, and 
he appoints a clerk to serve during his pleasure at a salary of $2,700. In 
Kent County the judge’s salary is $4,600. 

The courts of common pleas have both civil and criminal jurisdiction. 
All civil cases tried before this court are without j jury, unless ues party 
in interest requests a trial by j jury before the trial, in which case the judge 
of the court appoints one, consisting of not less than three nor more than 
five members. From any judgment of the court in which the amount ex- 
ceeds two hundred dollars, the aggrieved party has the right of appeal 
to or review by the superior court. 

Criminal jurisdiction of the courts of common pleas includes assaults 
and batteries, keeping public houses without license, selling intoxicating 
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liquors without license or on Sundays or to minors, carrying concealed 
deadly weapons, nuisances, and such misdemeanors as the general assembly 
may prescribe. Proceedings in all criminal cases are without indictment 
by grand jury or trial by petit jury, with the right of appeal to the court 
of general sessions in all cases in which the sentence is imprisonment ex- 
ceeding one month, or a fine exceeding one hundred dollars. 

The criminal jurisdiction and powers of the courts of common pleas 
are the same as those vested in the justices of the peace, and the accused 
person has a right to choose by which court his case shall be tried. The 
law requires that every officer making the arrest and every justice of the 
peace shall inform the accused of this right before the justice of the peace 
may have power to try the case. 

The magistrate’s court is held by justices of the peace, who must re- 
side and hold office in the hundred for which they are appointed; their 
jurisdiction extends to the whole county except for civil cases in New 
Castle County, where it extends only to the hundred and the hundreds ad- 
joining its boundaries. The justices of the peace are appointed by the gov- 
ernor for terms of four years, are without salary, but receive the fees paid 
in the cases heard by them. Their number, which varies in the different 
hundreds, is fixed by law. The justices of the peace have severally civil 
jurisdiction of all causes arising from obligation, or express or implied 
promise or contract for the payment of money, tender of rent, deliy- 
ery of goods, wares, or merchandise, and similar cases where the matter 
in demand does not exceed five hundred dollars; and of trespass and in- 
juries to real property or chattels under the same limit. 

The justices of the peace have criminal jurisdiction for such minor 
offenses as assaults and batteries, violation of game laws, and of motor ve- 
hicle laws. They may commit and bind over offenders for the proper higher 
courts. Sheriffs, coroners, and constables are required to serve all writs, 
warrants, and summons directed to them by any justice of the peace. In 
most civil cases, appeals are to the superior court; in criminal cases, when 
appeal is granted by law, or when the sentence is imprisonment exceeding 
one month or fine exceeding one hundred dollars, appeal is to the court 
of general sessions. 

Of the two juvenile courts originally established as “the juvenile court 
of the city of Wilmington and New Castle County” and “the juvenile court 
of Kent and Sussex counties,” the entire jurisdiction of the former is now 
included in the family court of New Castle County. Juvenile court juris- 
diction is of all cases relating to children, including juvenile delinquents, 
truants, neglected, incorrigible, and unprotected children, and all other 
cases where the custody or legal punishment of children is in question; but 
the court has no jurisdiction as to the probate of wills involving children 
or of any other matters belonging to the jurisdiction of the orphans’ and 
register’s courts. 
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Boys seventeen and under and girls eighteen and under are children 
within the jurisdiction of the courts. The intent of the laws creating the 
courts is to correct rather than punish, to protect children from publicity 
and from coming in contact with adult criminals. Most cases are placed on 
probation; but the court has power to commit children, according to the 
nature of the case, to any suitable institution within the state, either pro- 
vided by the state, or incorporated under its laws. Whenever any child 
is taken from parents, guardians, or custodians by order of the judge of the 
juvenile court, appeal for review may be had to the resident judge of the 
county. Probation officers appointed by the court make a thorough inves- 
tigation and study of each case, with the aid of a mental hygiene clinic 
when necessary, and the court cooperates with boards of health and wel- 
fare and private welfare organizations. 

The judge of the juvenile court for Kent and Sussex counties is the 
judge of the Kent County court of common pleas, and the clerk of that 
court acts as clerk of the juvenile court. 

The family court of New Castle County, combining the jurisdiction | 
of the previous juvenile court concerning neglected, dependent, and delin- 
quent children with extended jurisdiction to all offenses within a family, . 
civil and criminal, except felonies and wife-beating, has jurisdiction also of 
all violations of laws and ordinances for the protection of children and 
minors; appeal in cases of non-support and other domestic relations and all 
criminal cases within family court jurisdiction is to the court of general 
sessions. 

Prosecution is by information and trial is without jury. Procedure | 
involves investigation of each case by a trained staff, followed by remedial 
action or advice directed toward restoring or creating normal family life 
without resort to arrest, commitment, or breaking up the family, until all 
other means fail. Hearings are private, and no child not having reached his 
or her eighteenth birthday may be taken before any other court or mag- 
istrate than the family court and the judge or deputy judge of that court, 
except for a capital felony. 

The judge of the family court is appointed by the governor with con- 
sent of the senate for a term of six years and is eligible for reappointment. 
His salary is $6,000; he is required to be an attorney in good standing 
with knowledge of social problems and understanding of child psychology. 
The governor appoints annually a deputy judge, upon nomination of the 
judge. The judge appoints the chief probation officer and assistants, a 
clerk of the court, and other necessary staff. One-half of the budget of 
the court is paid by the county levy court and one-half by the mayor 
and council of Wilmington. 

The municipal court of Wilmington is held by the city judge or the 
deputy city judge; the judge is appointed by the governor for a term 
of twelve years, is required to be learned in the law and to have had 
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at least seven years of practice in good standing as an attorney in the 
superior court. He is a conservator of the peace, a committing magis- 
trate, and a notary public. His salary is $5,000. The deputy judge is ap- 
pointed by the resident associate judge of New Castle County for a term 
of four years. His salary is $2,500. He holds court at the request of the 
judge and may assist in all other duties. The clerk of the court is appointed 
by the judge to serve during his pleasure. | 

The municipal court has criminal jurisdiction only, including viola- 
tions of city ordinances and all offenses previously given as criminal juris- 
diction under justices of the peace when committed within the city; and 
in many cases specifically cited in the laws. For cases beyond its jurisdic- 
tion the court may commit accused persons for trial in the court of gen- 
eral sessions. All prosecutions are by information, that is, lodged in the 
court by the prosecuting officer, without indictment by grand jury or trial 
by petit jury. The prosecuting officer is the city solicitor or the assistant 
city solicitor. The attorney general or his deputies may also prosecute cases 
in the city court. Appeal may be had to the court of general sessions in 
all cases in which the sentence is imprisonment exceeding one month, or 
fine exceeding $100. The proceedings of the court are subject to revi- 
sion by the superior court of New Castle County. 


Juries 


Indictments of accused persons in criminal cases can be made, under 
the constitution, only upon findings by a grand jury, except that in elec- 
tion offenses of bribery and fraud, and for all criminal jurisdiction 
given by the legislature to minor courts, indictment may be made “by in- 
formation,” a formal charge filed with the proper court by the prosecuting 
attorney. 

Grand jurors are chosen in each county for one year, fifteen in New 
Castle County, ten each in Kent and Sussex counties. This jury is not 
concerned with establishing guilt or innocence, but gives preliminary hear- 
ings in each specific case presented by the attorney-general or his deputies, 
to determine whether evidence is sufficient to warrant bringing the accused 
to trial in court. If regarded as sufficient, the jury endorses the charge a 
“true bill” and the attorney-general’s office proceeds with the formal in- 
dictment; if evidence is not sufficient, the jury “ignores” the charge. Grand 
jury hearings are brief and secret. In New Castle County, affirmative vote 
of nine members is necessary to find a true bill; in Kent and Sussex coun- 
ties, seven members. 

In court, the accused in those criminal and civil cases for which jury 
trial is required, is tried before a petit or trial jury. The trial jury con- 
sists of twelve members (except in the county courts of common pleas) 
selected from an official list or panel, drawn in each county for attendance 
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at the term of court. The selection of the jurors for any case is affected 
by the right of the person or persons on trial to challenge jurors to whom 
they object, and the same right of challenge by the attorney-general in be- 
half of the state. Judgment and decision of the twelve jurors must be una- 
nimous. In criminal cases it is guilty or not guilty. In civil cases a divided 
jury means that the case may be re-tried, but if the attorney-general or 
the plaintiff do not take the necessary steps, the case is dropped. 

All persons qualified to vote at the general elections are liable to serve 
as jurors, with exceptions for professional and other persons whose absence 
from their work would affect general welfare, and for women upon 
their request. The panels of available jurors are chosen annually in. each 
county by jury commissioners appointed by the law judges. 


PAROLE 


Prisoners in the workhouse and jails for terms of one year or more 
are eligible for release on parole, with exceptions fixed by law for sev- 
eral crimes, after serving one-half the entire term or terms for which 
they have been sentenced, or fifteen years of a life term, if in the judg- 
ment of the parole board the legal conditions have been met. The inves- 
tigation by the board before each individual release must be thorough, cov- 
ering history of the person before trial, a review of the case at court, 
and the record of the prisoner during his sentence. ‘The released prisoner 
is still in the custody of the law, and if he violates any of the conditions 
of his parole, which are given to him in writing, the parole order may 
be revoked. The parole officer of the board helps released prisoners to 
find employment and visits them in a supervisory capacity to see that they 
carry out the directions of the board. The parole continues until the ex- 
piration of the term or terms of the sentence. 

The Board of Parole, created in 1923, consists of three members ap- 
pointed by the Supreme Court, one annually for three year terms. bee 
board meets at the New Castle County workhouse and at the jails in Kent 
and Sussex counties. 


PARDONS 


The constitution provides for a board of pardons, consisting of the 
chancellor, lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, state treasurer, and au- 
ditor of accounts, and requires the recommendation in writing of a major- 
ity of this board for any reprieve or pardon for longer than six months. 
The governor may grant reprieves and pardons, except in cases of im- 
peachment, for periods up to six months. 

The board of pardons serves as a court to review the trial of the 
prisoner, hear witnesses and, consider all the reasons and circumstances 
connected with the application of a prisoner through his attorney or friend, 
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for pardon, reprieve, or commutation of sentence; its decisions and recom- 
mendations are set forth in writing, upon which the governor bases his 
action for or against. A full report in writing is entered upon the register 
of the governor’s official acts. and is laid before the general assembly at its 
next session. 

Crimes, misdemeanors, and other offenses are defined by law, and pen- 
alties established. They are classified as offenses against the sovereignty of 
the state; against the lives and persons of individuals, against private pro- 
perty; against public justice; against religion, morality, and decency; and 
against public policy; all of which appear as chapter headings in the Re- 
vised Code of Delaware laws, 1935, with additional chapters on forgery 
and counterfeiting, and on general provisions concerning crimes and pun-: 
ishment. The latter chapter has to do chiefly with court procedure and 
how sentences shall be carried out, including the death penalty by hang- 
ing, and corporal punishment by whipping. The retention of the whip- 
ping post with its brutalizing associations and unflattering reflections upon 
the state has never stirred the concerted effort of enough people to force 
its repeal.1§ 


ELECTIONS 


The chief constitutional requirements in regard to elections are: that 
a general election be held every two years on the Tuesday next after the 
first Monday in November and that the voting be by ballot; that the 
general assembly provide by law “the means, methods and instruments of 
voting so as best to secure secrecy and independence of the voter, pre- 
serve the purity and freedom of elections and prevent fraud, corruption 
and intimidation hereat”; that the general assembly enact uniform laws 
for the registration of electors who apply in person at the legal time and 
place, and who are qualified under the constitution; and that the name of 
an elector on the official registration list is to be conclusive evidence of 
his (or her) right to vote, unless disqualified by attempted bribery, fraud 
or other election offense. Appeal from the decision of the registration 
officers in refusing to place a name on the list or to remove a name il- 
legally there, is to the resident judge of the county, whose decision is final. 
The superior court is the designated authority to canvass the vote and 
certify elections in each county. Determination of contested elections is 
provided for by law in connection with the offices concerned. Electors 
may not be arrested during their attendance at elections nor in going to 
or returning from them, except for treason, felony, or breach of the peace; 
no idiot, insane person, pauper, or person convicted of a crime deemed by 
_law felony, may vote; the general assembly may impose forfeiture of the 
right to vote as penalty for crime. 


18 See the chapter on penology in vol. 2. 
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The constitution provides in detail for the arrest, trial, and punish- 
ment of every person who in connection with any general, special, or muni- 
cipal election or party primary, convention, or meeting for nominating 
candidates, either offers or accepts, pays, gives, or promises money, or any 
other valuable thing, in an attempt to influence any other person in his 
voting or not voting, registering or not registering; or who uses force, 
threat, or intimidation toward an elector or an election officer, or any 
inducement to the latter to violate his duty. Prosecution of the accused 
is on information filed by the attorney general with the court of general 
sessions after examination, commitment, or holding to bail, and the accused 
is tried and sentenced without jury. Decision of the judges must be una- 
nimous for conviction. Appeal is to the Supreme Court. Sentence of fine 
or imprisonment or both ranges from $100 to $5,000 and one month to 
three years, and the convicted person is disqualified for ten years for vot- 
ing at any election, primary, or convention. Anyone who is a party to any 
bet or wager depending upon the outcome of any election is subject to 
the same prosecution and penalties except the disqualification for voting. 

Revisions of the registration and election laws have been in two classi- 
fications, those dictated by the partisan interest of the controlling group at 
a session of the legislature, and those sincerely intended to insure the 
freedom of the voter and the purity of elections under the constitution. 
Much of the detail of election law revision has been in the light of expe- 
rience by the election departments to improve the efficiency and conveni- 
ence of registration and election machinery. 

Registration, at first biennial, was for a time made permanent (192 5) 
with biennial supplementary registration days for new voters or those who 
moved from one election district to another; registration every four years 
was later tried (1931), and in 1941, the 1940 registration lists were made 
permanent, with supplementary registrations in the years of a general elec- 
tion, and a special supplementary registration for Wilmington in the year 
of a municipal election. These supplementary registration lists become 
part of the permanent list. By act of 1945, new residents of the state may 
establish the right to become registered voters, only if they have de- 
clared to the registration departments their intention of becoming citizens 
and residents of the state one year before the election at which they desire 
to vote, and have secured a certificate permitting them to register. This 
example of the class of election laws of highly partisan flavor was declared 
unconstitutional by the state judges preceding the 1946 election. 

Provision was made for electors in the military and naval services soon 
after the adoption of the constitution, and in 1923 for other persons un- 
able to go to the polls because of necessary absence from the state or be- 
cause of illness or physical disability, to be registered and furnished with 
official ballots through the clerk of the peace in each county for voting 
by mail or by messenger. Such absentee registration and voting was de- 
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clared unconstitutional in 1939 by the court of general sessions. An amend- 
ment to the constitution was therefore proposed in 1941 and ratified in 
1943, to restore the voting provision for qualified electors, detained from 
the polls for the specified reasons, but provision for absentee registration 
was not included. In 1945 a further amendment was proposed to pro- 
vide for a means of registering qualified electors whose names are not on - 
the permanent registration lists and who cannot apply in person for regis- 
tration because of duty in the army, navy, or merchant marine, or in the 
civilian services associated with these departments. Passage by the 1947 
legislature is required for its ratification. 

Early in 1944 a special session of the legislature provided additional 
registration facilities in the state for men in the armed forces, merchant 
marine and persons in the civilian services attached. But because of the 
failure to include registration in the amendment to the constitution ratified 
in 1943, all such persons who were unregistered had to appear in person 
at their district registration board office in order to have their names on 
the voting lists. As a result men and women who became of age after they 
were abroad, or without sufficient leave to come home to register were 
unable to vote. 

Further revision of the election laws in 1944 permitted ballots and 
instructions to be mailed abroad at least forty-five days before the general 
election. 

To facilitate administration of the great volume of detail in register- 
ing qualified voters throughout the state and setting up and operating the 
machinery of elections in each election district, the state is divided into 
three registration and election department districts, New Castle County, in- 
cluding Wilmington, and Kent and Sussex counties, with a department 
of elections in each. In Kent and Sussex counties, the departments of elec- 
tions have charge of both registration and elections. In New Castle County 
in addition to the department of elections a bureau of registration serves 
the county including Wilmington.!® 

Under the Delaware law the political parties have a choice between 
the direct primary and the convention for nominating candidates for na- 
tional, state, county, and municipal office. The direct primary is always 
used for municipal elections in Wilmington, and in New Castle County 
for nomination of members of the general assembly and county offices; 
in Kent and Sussex counties the primary is usual, but the convention is in 
occasional use. 

Party primaries are conducted according to law under regulations 
similar to those for general elections. “Voting books of qualified voters. 
for primary elections” are prepared in each election district by the regu- 


19 This system of registration and election machinery is as revised by the 
1945 session of the general assembly. 
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lar registration officers and contain in alphabetical order the names of all 
the registered voters in the district. Only those whose names appear on 
these books may vote in the primaries. The voter may vote in only one 
primary for the same election; a dated notation after his name in the vot- 
ing book by the primary election officers indicates at what primary he has 
voted, and these same voting books are used by each party holding a prim- 
ary. But if not “challenged” (objected to by a member of the party hold- 
ing the primary), an adherent of one party may vote in the primary of 
another; the vote in the primary in Delaware is not an enrollment in the 
party. 

The state convention, composed of delegates elected in the counties 
according to party rules, is used by both major parties to nominate state 
executive officers, United States Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
and electors of the President and Vice-President. 

The state uses a separate ballot for the President and Vice-President 
of the United States at presidential elections. It is required to be of the 
same size and form as the ballot for state and county officers and contains 
the names of the candidates and not of the electors. Official ballots may 
be secured from party chairmen and workers before an election, marked 
at the voter’s convenience, and voted instead of the ballot provided in the 
election booth. 

The complete registration, primary, and general election laws of the 
state, with Article V of the constitution in regard to elections are published 
in pamphlet form. A new edition of election laws has been issued, 1946. 


THe County 


The three counties in Delaware, as political and administrative units 
of government, exercise all their functions, powers and duties through 
courts, boards, and officials under direct legislative authority and are not 
chartered or incorporated forms of local government as are the cities and 
towns. 

In 1680 the Delaware counties comprised three court-districts under 
the Duke of York, having some administrative as well as judicial authority. 
In the colonial period, beginning under William Penn in 1682, they became 
legislative districts as well, and during most of the colonial and the state 
period, the county agencies and judicial officers created by law have per- 
formed the tasks of keeping the peace, administering justice, holding elec- 
tions, building and repairing roads and bridges, caring for the poor, and 
raising money for the support of the government, as well as recording 
deeds, probating wills, and authorizing the administration of estates. 

None of the state’s constitutions has specified the form of govern- 
ment of the counties, nor interposed other than minor restraints. upon the 
freedom of the general assembly to maintain and direct or limit and cur- 
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tail the functions, powers, and duties of such form of government as it 
might establish in the counties. Each state constitution has taken the exist- 
ing status of the counties for granted and only indirectly does the funda- 
mental law make provision for their part in the frame, policies, and opera- 
tion of the state’s government. 

The constitution of 1897 divides the counties into districts for the 
election of members of the general assembly; provides that no person 
may be elected or appointed to a county office who has not resided in the 
county for a year and who does not possess the qualifications to vote at 
general elections, nor may any person hold a county office longer than 
while he resides in the county; the constitution specifies the officers to be 
elected by the people, and their terms of office; requires that the capita- 
tion tax raised in each county be uniform throughout the county and the 
proceeds be used exclusively in the county where collected; makes the 
county the unit for local option referendum, and forbids the counties, as 
well as the cities and towns, to lend credit or appropriate money for any 
private enterprise. 

By law, all real estate acquired for the use of a county must be taken 
and held in the name of the state; and by law also some of the former major 
responsibilities of the counties are centralized under control of state de- 
partments; highways and bridges, education, the collection of. taxes for 
state purposes, and a half share in the care of the aged poor, the indigent 
sick, and direct relief to the unemployed or unemployable individuals and 
families dependent upon public assistance. 

The chief agencies of the state in each county are the courts, the elec- 
tion departments for registering voters and providing the machinery of 
elections, and the levy courts, which are the county boards charged with 
the direction, management, and control of the business and finances of the 
county. 

Three members or commissioners elected by the people at general 
elections compose the levy court in each county. In New Castle and 
Sussex counties their terms are six years, one member elected every two 
years. In Kent County all three are elected every two years for two-year 
terms. In New Castle and Kent counties they are required to be free- 
holders, each in the levy court district from which he is elected; in Sussex 
County, election is at large and no freehold required. Salaries in New 
Castle County, are $3,000, except for the president (chosen by the other 
two members) $3,500; $2,200 in Kent and Sussex counties. The courts 
meet every Tuesday in the county court houses at the county seats . 

Levy court commissioners determine the amount of money to be 
raised annually for meeting the expenses and payments required by law, 
levy the taxes, make the appropriations, and supervise some of the ex- 
penditures. The annual tax rate may not exceed 50 cents on the $100 as- 
sessed value of real estate in New Castle and Sussex counties, in Kent 
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County 40 cents. The commissioners also decide the amount of capitation 
tax, which may not exceed $1.25, nor be less than 25 cents in New Castle 
County nor less than $1.00 in Kent and Sussex counties. By the constitu- 
tion and by law the capitation tax is required to be collected from every 
- citizen of 21 years and upwards. In New Castle County the cost of such 
collection would be out of proportion to the returns from the 25 cents levied 
and in practice it is collected from real estate owners only. 

Assessment boards are appointed by each levy court and the members 
may be removed by the commissioners for non-performance of duty. The 
boards replace the assessors elected in each hundred up to 1gr5 in Sussex 
County and to 1917 in the other counties. Under the law real property in 
the counties is to be assessed at its true value in money; each assessment 
board hears appeals and makes additions and corrections before certifying 
annually to the levy courts, the total assessed valuation of county property 
as the basis for fixing the tax rate. The board also furnishes duplicates of 
every assessment, which the levy court places in the hands of the receiver 
of taxes and county treasurer for collection. 

The clerk of the peace is the clerk of the levy court in each county 
and the levy court pays his salary and office expenses and with few excep- 
tions those of all the elected and appointed county officials and boards. 
The county comptroller is the regular auditor of receipts and expenditures 
of the levy court and of all county officers and boards. A special auditor 
appointed by the resident judge audits the comptroller’s accounts. 

The levy courts also pay out of tax revenue the salaries and expenses 
connected with the local courts; those of assistants serving the state courts 
held in the counties, and the witness and jury fees. The largest regular 
expense is for support of welfare and correctional institutions and agen- 
cies, hospital treatment, the county public library, and relief. Under gen- 
eral expenses in New Castle County are included county ambulance ser- 
vice, aid to fire companies, maintenance and improvement of the Public 
Building in Wilmington which houses the county offices, rural police, and 
debt service. Public works, especially the installation of sewers, drainage 
projects, and sewage disposal plants is a varying item. The debt limit in 
any one year in New Castle County is $10,000 in addition to amounts 
authorized by law, except in emergency. In Sussex County the borrowing 
limit is $25,000 at any one time. 

County officers in addition to those mentioned are the sheriff and 
the coroner, elected at general elections, for terms of two years. A proposal 
to amend the constitution to make the sheriffs’ term four years was passed 
at the 1945 session of the legislature. If ratified by the next session, the four 
year term will become effective. Other officers are the recorder of deeds, 
prothonotary (clerk of the superior court), receiver of taxes and county 
treasurer, register in chancery and clerk of the orphans’ coutt, register of 
wills, all elected by the people for four-year terms. Appointed by the levy 
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courts are the county engineer, the constables, the county airport commis- 
sion in New Castle and Sussex counties; one member of the Public Building 
commission and two members of the regional planning commission in 
New Castle County; appointed by the governor is the department of elec- 
tions in each county and the bureau of registration in New Castle County; 
appointed by the judges of the courts are the New Castle County work- 
house board of trustees, the Sussex County board of trustees of the county 
prison and farm, and the fence viewers. 

An important agency in New Castle County is the regional planning 
commission, with jurisdiction outside of Wilmington but in codperation 
with the city and other incorporated towns in the promotion of a master plan 
to secure coOrdination of all public thoroughfares, proper location of resi- 
dential areas, public buildings, parks, playgrounds, airports, drainage and 
sewer systems, water supplies and other improvements, and to prevent du- 
plication. 


CirIEs AND Towns 


The only general provision under which urban communities may gov- 
ern themselves without an individual charter grant from the legislature is 
the authorization under the police powers of the state? for any unincorpor- 
ated town of 300 or more inhabitants to elect annually three commission- 
ers. who shall have power to regulate streets, lanes, and alleys, remedy fire 
hazards, abate nuisances including noise, and preserve peace and order. Or- 
dinances may be made and published for these purposes and enforced with 
penalties. The local justice or justices of the peace conduct the election to 
choose commissioners. The electors are all citizens qualified to vote at gen- 
eral elections. 

There are no general incorporation laws under which towns may be 
chartered for self-government; each city or town has an individual char- 
ter created upon request of the inhabitants by special act. The governments 
of all incorporated cities and towns differ in some details although two 
general forms based upon the earliest charters are usually chosen; either 
the mayor and council form, or government by an elected board of com- 
missioners, usually five, who in most cases elect one of their own number 
as presiding officer. In the mayor and council form both council and the 
mayor are usually elected, but in some cases the council chooses the mayor 
or its president as chief executive. The charter establishes city or town 
boundaries, authorizes election or appointment of necessary officers and 
fixes their terms and qualifications; provides for the administration of local 
justice through an alderman or city or town court, fixes the borrowing limit 
if any, directs the assessment and collection of taxes and usually limits the 


20 Revised Code 1935, chap. 100, 3901, p. 834. 
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total amount to be so raised, which may be increased only by referendum 
vote of the inhabitants, or by legislative act. 

All charter changes, revisions, modifications, however slight, are by 
special act of the legislature. Some legislative sessions are largely taken up 
with consideration and passing of these special acts, and many volumes of 
the laws are in large part the recording of these acts. The laws applicable 
to all municipalities are few and specific. They provide for housing funds, 
zoning regulations, acquiring lands for airports, operating and financing 
public work projects, granting franchises to public utilities and entering 
into contracts with utilities for electric current, heat, light, power, or 
water; also selling or leasing municipally-owned public utilities. 

Of the more than fifty incorporated communities, six are chartered as 
cities: Wilmington, population (1940) 112,504; Dover, 5,517; Harrington, 
2,113; Milford, 4,214; New Castle, 4,414; Rehoboth Beach, 1,247. The 
rest are towns. 

Wilmington’s borough charter as amended in 1809 was revised again 
in 1832 making its corporate form a city. This charter with almost con- 
tinuous amendment of detail is still the charter of modern Wilmington. 
A council of twelve members, elected at large, at first elected the mayor, 
an alderman, and its own president. These three officials were constituted a 
city court. The number of councilmen was gradually increased to twenty- 
two and in 1887 reduced to twelve again, one from each of twelve wards 
and the president elected at large as at present. The mayor has been 
elected by the people since 1850; since 1907 his term has been two years 
with eligibility for successive terms. 

The early powers of the mayor and council have been curtailed by 
a series of legislative acts creating semi-independent boards and commis- 
sions in charge of major city functions; this decentralized system cor- 
responds with the board and commission system for state functions. All 


charter movements for a centralized modern form of city government 
have failed.?! 


21 The charter with all amendments to date and city ordinances are printed 
in the Revised Code of Wilmington, 1942. 











CHAPTER 15 


The Woman Suffrage Movement in Delaware 


By Mary R. de Vou* 





In November 1869, over two hundred years since the women of 
Sweden helped its men to establish the first permanent settlement on the 
Delaware at the future site of Wilmington, a woman suffrage convention 
was held in that city with the object of forming a state society to open 
the minds of the people and begin their “education” in the new outlook 
for their politically forgotten half. There was a good attendance of men 
and women, as recorded by Scharf in his History of Delaware. Unfortun- 
ately, the names of those interested seem not to have been preserved save 
in the cases of Mary A. Stuart and Thomas Garrett, both of whom were 
vice-presidents at large and delegates from. that first Delaware Suffrage 
Conference to the National Suffrage Association in convention assembled at 
Washington. | 

Julia Ward Howe spoke at a meeting in City Hall, Wilmington, on 
woman suffrage in 1870; Lucy Stone had spoken at Odd Fellows Hall on 
East Third Street near King; while Thomas Garrett, mighty Delaware 
protagonist for the abolition of slavery, raised his voice for the political 
unshackling of women. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore was an early national 
lecturer here in their behalf, while Mrs. Mary Ann Stuart, of Greenwood, 
Delaware, arose as a luminary on the horizon of the woman suffrage field, 
profoundly entitled to a permanent place in history for her heroic legis- 
lative efforts, nationally and locally, to secure juster laws for the women 
of her time, as well as the vote which she so keenly realized underlay their 
ultimate winning of those personal and property rights which were theirs 
equally with their husbands, fathers, and brothers. Mrs. Stuart was born 
in 1828, the daughter of John and Sarah Owens Pennewill Sorden. She 
was a woman of unusual business ability and initiative, chartering trains 
of seventeen cars at a time to carry people on excursions to Rehoboth and 
to Ocean City, Maryland. Her father had been a prominent Democratic 
member of the state senate and at one time quite a large owner of land 

* For fourteen years corresponding secretary of the Delaware Equal Suffrage 
Association. 
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(Courtesy Mrs. A. G. Burris) (Courtesy Mrs. Edward M. Philips) 
Mary A. Stuart Martha S. Cranston 


near Greenwood, giving portions of it for two churches and a cemetery. 
It is recorded that when Mary Ann Sorden married Dr. William W. 
Stuart they had one of the most fashionable society weddings that Del- 
aware had ever seen. 

It was during her widowhood that Mrs. Stuart, who was the mother 
of five children, played her most active part in behalf of the emancipation 
of women from political and legal bondage. “Since 1868,” she said at 
the twelfth annual convention of the National Suffrage Association, at 
Washington, D. C., on January 21, 1880, to which she was a delegate from 
Delaware, “I have, by my own individual efforts, by the use of hard-earned 
money, gone to our legislature time after time! and have had this law and 
that law passed for the benefit of women; and the same little ship of State 


1 The impression which Mrs. Stuart made at the state capital is described 
as follows by the Dover correspondent of Every Evening, Jan. 21, 1881: “The 
irrepressible Mrs. Stuart, who is working indefatigably but apparently alone for 
the enfranchisement of her sisters in Delaware, visited the House and Senate 
Chambers this morning. Her great undertaking is the urging of a constitutional 
amendment conferring upon women the right of suffrage. Her petition to ad- 
dress the Legislature in joint session next Tuesday evening was granted by the 
Senate without objection, but there were 3 or 4 emphatic ‘Noes’ from New 
Castle members when the motion was put in the House. Mrs. Stuart dresses in 
black, weighs 250 pounds, is good natured and can talk 10 hours a day at the 
rate of 200 words per minute.” 
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has sailed on.” On the subject of taxation without representation, Mrs. 
Stuart was on her tiptoes, telling a United States senatorial committee that 
she had paid taxes under protest for twenty years, and “if I live twenty 
years longer, I shall pay them under protest every time.” Wittily she 
urged: If the Congress that passed the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments overlooked us women, “let the wiser Congress of today take the 
eighth chapter and the fourth verse of the Psalms, which says, ‘What is 
man that thou art mindful of him?’ and amend it by adding, ‘What is 
woman, that they never thought of her?’’” 


* * * * 


After this brief account of the beginnings, the further progress of 
woman suffrage in Delaware is described in the following extracts, re- 
printed here by permission, from the official history of the movement. 


[From History of Woman Suffrage, III, 1876-1885, edited by Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, and Matilda Joslyn Gage (Rochester, 
1886), pages 817-818.] 


Mary A. Stuart is the active representative of the movement for 
woman suffrage in Delaware. From year to year she has written and 
contributed to our National conventions in Washington, and has been 
among the delegates on several occasions to address congressional com- 
mittees. In her report she says: 


My father was the first man in the State Senate to propose 
the repeal of some of our oppressive laws, and succeeded in having 
the law giving all real estate to the eldest male heir repealed. 
The law of 1871 gave a married woman the right to make a will, 
provided her husband gave his written consent, with the names of 
two respectable witnesses thereunto attached. In 1873 the law was 
repealed, and another act passed giving married women the right 
to make a will, buy property and hold it exempt from the husband’s 
debts, but this law does not affect his tenancy by courtesy. 

Prior to 1868, bonds, mortgages, stocks, etc., were counted 
personal property, all of which went into the possession of the 
husband the moment the woman answered “T will,” in the marriage 
ceremony. I worked hard to get the law passed giving the wife 
the right to her own separate earnings, and at last was greatly 
helped by the fact that a woman petitioned for a divorce, stating 
in her application that she was driven from her home, that she and 
her two children had worked hard and saved $100 for a rainy day, 


2 History of Woman Suffrage, II, 159. 
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and now her husband claimed the money. It was a case in point, 
and helped the members of our legislature to pass the wages bill. 

Delaware College, the only institution of the kind in the 
State, was open to girls for thirteen years, but owing to a tragedy 
conimitted by the boys in hazing one another, resulting in death, 
the doors were thereafter closed to girls, although they were in 
no way directly or indirectly implicated in the outrages,” When 
Governor Stockley was appealed to, he simply gave some of the 
old arguments against coeducation, and did not recommend, as he 
should have done, an appropriation at once by the State to build 
a similar college, with all the necessary appointments for the 
education of girls. We have women who are practicing physi- 
cians, and are also in the State Medical Boards. We have none who 
practice law or preach in our pulpits, and all the political offices 
of the State are closed to women. No notaries, bank cashiers, 
telegraph operators. Women are still in the belief that work out- 
side the home is a disgrace to the men of their families. 

In February, 1881, Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony, Miss Couzins 
and Mrs. Lockwood, held various hearings before the legislature. 
Mrs. Lockwood read to the gentlemen article 4 of the constitution 
as amended in 1834: “Any white male citizen over 22 years of 
age who shall be a tax-payer, shall be eligible to vote for electors.” 
She then showed them how readily, without any marked revolu- 
tion, the word “white” had been stricken out, while the word 
tax-payer had virtually become a dead letter. Then turning to the 
first paragraph of the United States revised code she cited the 
passage which states that in determining the meaning of statutes 
after February 25, 1877, “words importing the masculine gender 
may be applied to females.” * * * * At this point the chairman 
of the committee placed before Mrs. Lockwood the Delaware code 
from which she read a similar application of the law made many 
years before. Having laid this foundation she asserted that the 
women of Delaware were legally entitled to vote under the laws 
as they are, but that to prevent all question on the subject, she 
would recommend a special enactment like that prepared in 
the bill before them. An amendment to the State constitution 
giving suffrage to women was presented in. the House of Re- 


1 The law affecting women’s will-making power was promoted by the vig- 
orous efforts of Lewis Thompson, a member of the house from New Castle 
County, father of Dr. Hannah M. Thompson, among the earliest of our women 
physicians, and uncle of Mrs. A. D. Warner, Sr.—M. R. deV. 

2 Mrs. Stuart erred in connecting the hazing incident of 1859 with coeduca- 
tion, which was not begun until 1872, by President Purnell. It was abandoned 
when he retired from the presidency in 1885. See Vallandigham, Fifty Years of 
Delaware College, 39-40.—Ed. 
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presentatives in February, 1881, and referred to the committee on 
privileges and elections. It was reported adversely. The vote 
showed that all the members, with two exceptions, David East- 


burn and Henry Swaine of New Castle county, were opposed 
to the measure. 


Among the friends in Delaware were several liberal families, active 
in all the progressive movements of the day. Preeminent among these 
was that of the noble Thomas Garrett, whose good words of encourage- 
ment for woman’s enfranchisement may be found in the bound copies of 
The Revolution as far back as 1868. His private letters to those of us 
interested in his labors of love are among our most cherished mementoes. 
He was a man of good judgment, broad sympathies, and unswerving 
integrity. 


[From The History of Woman Suffrage, IV, 1883-1900, edited by Susan 
B. Anthony and Ida Husted Harper (Rochester, 1902), pages 563-566.] 


*In the campaign of 1884 the Republicans had a Ship of State called 
the New Constitution, with an eagle on the top, which was mounted on 
wheels and taken from place to place where they held public meetings. 
When they came to Greenwood, the home of Mrs. Mary A. Stuart, she 
put a “blue hen” upon it, saying they should not have an eagle to represent 
freedom for men and nothing to represent women. So the hen went 
from one end of Delaware to the other, sitting in state in a glass coop. 
Some of the Republican speakers announced from the platform this year 
that they favored enfranchisement of women. 

In 1888 the State Woman’s Christian Temperance Union adopted 
the franchise department with Mrs. Patience Kent as superintendent, and 
held several public meetings. In 1889 Mrs. Martha S. Cranston was elected 
her successor, and still occupies the position. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, corresponding secretary of the National 
Association, organized the Wilmington Equal Suffrage Club, the first in 
the State, on Nov. 18, 1895, with twenty-five members. The member- 
ship soon increased to fifty-three. 

The following winter Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, chairman of the 
national organization committee, sent into the State the Rev. Henrietta 
G. Mooré of Ohio and Miss Mary G. Hay of New York, the latter to 
arrange meetings and the former to address them and organize clubs. On 
Jan. 17, 18, 1896, they assisted in a convention at Wilmington, where a 
State Association was formed. 


* The History is indebted for this chapter to Mrs. Martha S. Cranston of 
Newport, president of the State Woman Suffrage Association. 


Del. 23 
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As Delaware was to hold a Constitutional Convention in 1897, the 
National Association was especially interested in pushing the suffrage work 
there. Mrs. Chapman Catt met with the executive committee in Wilming- 
ton to arrange plans, and Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford of Colorado and Miss 
Laura A. Gregg of Kansas were sent during March and April to further 
organization. Three county associations were formed, and Mrs. Hortense 
Davenport held parlor meetings in various towns throughout May. 

On Nov. 27, 1896, the second annual convention was held in the 
New Century Club parlors in Wilmington. Judge William N. Ashman 
of Philadelphia and Mrs. Mary Heald Way of Oxford, Penn., addressed 
the audience in the evening. 

Petitions were circulated throughout the State, and Mrs. Cranston and 
Miss Hay went to Dover to present the Constitutional Convention with 
a memorial, which was referred to the Committee on Elections. It con- 
tained the signatures of 1,592 men and 1,228 women. A hearing was 
granted Jan. 13, 1897. Mrs. Emalea P. Warner, Mrs. Margaret W. Hous- 
ton and Miss Emma Worrell made addresses. Mrs. Chapman Catt was 
the chief speaker. Only two members of the committee were absent. 
A vote was taken February 16 on omitting the word “male” from the new 
constitution, and the proposition was defeated by 7 yeas, 17 nays, with 6 
not present. 

A national conference was held in Wilmington April 22, 23. Mrs. 
Chapman Catt and the Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, national vice-president- 
at-large, were the principal speakers, and Mrs. Elizabeth G. Robinson, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Walling and Mrs. Houston assisted in making the meetings a 
success. On Sunday Miss Shaw preached in the Union M. E. Church in 
the morning and the Delaware Avenue Baptist Church in the evening. 

The third State meeting took place at Wilmington, Dec. 2, 1897, with 
addresses by Miss Diana Hirschler of Boston and Mrs. C. O. H. Craigie 
of Brooklyn. 

There was no convention in 1898, but the State association held a 
meeting in the Unitarian Church, in Wilmington, Dec. 15, 1899, which 
was addressed by Mrs. Chapman Catt. 

After the national convention in February, 1900, Mrs. Bradford made 
a few addresses in the State. The annual meeting took place in New- 
castle, Nov. 15, 1900. Among the speakers were Mrs. Ellen H. E. Price of 
Pennsylvania and Professors William H. Purnell and Wesley Webb. 

Mrs. Martha S. Cranston has been president of the State association, 
and Mrs. Margaret W. Houston vice-president, since its beginning. Others 
who have served in official capacity are Mrs. Margaret H. Kent, Edward 
Mullen, Miss Emma Lore, Mrs. Mary R. de Vou and Mrs. May Price 


1 The seven yeas were: Martin B. Burris, William A. Cannon, David S. 
Clark, James B. Gilchrist, William P. Orr, William T. Smithers, and Isaac K. 
Wright.—M. R. deV. 
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Phillips. Among those not previously mentioned who have given valuable 
assistance are Chief Justice Charles B. Lore and Mrs. Gertrude Nields. 

Legislative Action and Laws: No bill for woman suffrage has been 
presented to the Legislature since 1881. 

On the petition of women a law was passed in 1887 requiring employers 
to provide seats for female employes when not on duty. 

In 1889 a police matron was appointed for Wilmington. 

In 1893 the Bastardy Law, which compelled the father of an illegitimate 
child to pay fifty cents a week for its support during seven years, was 
repealed; $3 a week for ten years were asked, but the law made it $1 a week 
for ten years. 

Until 1889 the “age of protection” for girls was only seven years. 
That year, on petition of many women, it was raised to fifteen, but the 
violation of the law was declared to be only a “misdemeanor,” punishable 
by a fine of not more than $1,000 or imprisonment for not more than seven 
years; or both, at the discretion of the court, with no minimum penalty 
named. In 1895 the Legislature, on the insistence of women, raised the 
“age of protection” to eighteen years, but continued to extend the “pro- 
tection” to boys as well as girls. It has been found very difficult to 
secure the conviction of men for this crime, and those convicted have been 
repeatedly pardoned by the Governor. 

On May ‘10, 1897, the Legislature passed a bill requiring the pro- 
prietors of mills, factories and stores in the city of Wilmington to provide 
comfortable toilet-rooms for their female employes, and one giving power 
for the appointment of women as factory inspectors. One was appointed 
by Chief Justice Lore the same year. 

If there is a child or the lawful issue of a child living, the widow has 
a life-interest in one-third of the real estate and one-third absolutely of 
the personal property. If there is no child nor the descendant of any 
child living, the widow has a life-interest in one-half of the real estate 
and one-half absolutely of the personal estate. If there are neither des- 
cendants nor kin—brothers, sisters, their descendants, father nor mother— 
the widow has the entire real estate for her life, and all the personal estate 
absolutely. If a child of the marriage was born alive, whether living or 
dead at the death of the wife, the widower has her entire real estate 
during his life, and the whole of her personal estate absolutely, subject to all 
legal claims. If there has not been a child born alive, the widower has 
a life-interest in one-half of her real estate, but the whole of her personal 
estate absolutely.: 

The father is the legal guardian of the children, and he alone may 
appoint a guardian at his death. 

For failure to support his wife and minor children, a man may be 
fined from $10 to $100; and, by Act of 1887, arrested and required to 
give bail not exceeding $500. The court may order him to pay reason- 
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able support not exceeding $100 per month and give security to the State. 
If he fail to comply, he may be committed to jail. The wife is com- 
petent as a witness. 

Suffrage: The women in Milford, Townsend, Wyoming and Newark 
who pay a property tax are privileged to vote for Town Commissioners 
in person or by proxy. All such women in the State may vote for School 
Trustees. 

Office Holding: In January, 1900, the Supreme Court denied the 
application of a woman to practice at the bar, on the ground that a lawyer 
is a State officer and all State officers must be voters. 

In the one city of Wilmington women are eligible as school directors, 
but none ever has been elected. 

A woman factory inspector was appointed by the Chief Justice in 
1897, and reappointed in 1900. 

Women never have served as notaries public. 

Occupations: Only the practice of law is legally forbidden. 

Education: Delaware has one college, at Newark, which receives 
State funds. Women were admitted in 1872, and during the next thirteen 
years eighty availed themselves of its advantages. It was then closed to 
them. The only High School in the State, at Wilmington, is open to 
girls. 

There are in the public schools 211 men and 643 women teachers. It 
is impossible to obtain their average salaries. 


[From The History of Woman Suffrage, VI, 1900-1920, edited by Ida 
Husted Harper (National American Woman Suffrage Association, 1922), 
pages 86-104.] 


*During the past twenty years the advocates of woman suffrage have 
continued to suffer from the handicap peculiar to Delaware—no referendum 
to the voters possible on constitutional amendments—and therefore it never 
has had the advantage of a State-wide educational campaign. An amend- 
ment must be passed by two-thirds of each branch of the Legislature at 
two successive sessions and it then becomes a part of the constitution. 
However, the State Equal Suffrage Association has held conventions every 
year. Many distinguished advocates from outside. the State, including Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Miss Mary Garrett Hay, Mrs. Beatrice Forbes Robertson Hale, Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park, Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip and Mrs. Borden Harriman, have 
been among the speakers. Prominent endorsers of woman suffrage have 
been the State Grange, Grand Army of the Republic, Ministerial Union, 


* The History is indebted for this chapter to Miss Mary R. de Vou, corres- 
ponding secretary of the Delaware Equal Suffrage Association fourteen years; also 
treasurer and auditor. 
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Central Labor Union and Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. The 
last is the only leading woman’s organization to give official sanction. 

The annual State convention was held Nov. 6, 1901, at Newport, with 
three clubs—Wilmington, Newport and New Castle—under the presidency 
of Mrs. Martha S. Cranston. Dr. Shaw, vice-president-at-large of the Na- 
tional Association, was the speaker and the presence of reporters was an 
encouraging feature. 

The convention of 1902 took place November 8 in Wilmington. Miss 
Jane Campbell, president of the large Philadelphia county society, and 
Henry W. Wilbur of the Friends’ society, New York, were the speakers 
from outside the State. During this year the W. C. T. U. and the Wilming- 
ton District Epworth League passed suffrage resolutions. The Life and 
Work of Susan B. Anthony was placed in travelling libraries. Women 
were urged to pay their taxes “under protest.” The Newport Club peti- 
tioned that the word “male” be omitted from the new town charter but 
without success. Governor John Hunn in his Message to the Legislature 
said: “The time is coming when the participation of women in all our 
civil affairs will be voluntarily sought as an infusion of indispensable new 
elements into our citizenship.” ; 

The convention of 1903 was held November 28 at Newport, with Miss 
Harriet May Mills of New York as the chief speaker. The master of the 
State Grange declared his belief this year in the equality of the sexes and 
urged that some provisions be made for the higher education of Delaware 
women. The convention of 1904 was held November 22 in Wilmington 
with an address by Dr. Shaw and $25 were pledged to the National Asso- 
ciation. In 1905 the convention was held November 4 in New Castle, 
with Dr. Shaw the speaker. A pledge of $25 was again made to the 
National Association and Delaware’s quota to the Oregon campaign was 
subscribed. The State convention took place at Newport on Nov. 6, 1906. 
This year the G. A. R. endorsed both State and national suffrage. 

The convention held Oct. 2, 1907, in Wilmington, arranged to send 
the State president to the congressional suffrage hearing at Washington. 
The outside speaker was Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden of Massachusetts. A 
chairman of church work was appointed. Reports showed that much suf- 
frage sentiment was now manifested in the State. 

The convention of Nov. 12, 1908, at Newport, was addressed by 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery and Miss Lucy E. Anthony, the latter de- 
scribing the great suffrage parade in London in which she had taken 
part. A memorial to David Ferris, a prominent friend of woman suf- 
frage, was read by Miss Emma Worrell. The Higher Education of the 
Young Women of Delaware was discussed by Professor H. H. Hayward, 
dean of Agriculture in Delaware College. 

The convention of Nov. 29, 1909, in Wilmington, was addressed by 
Miss Campbell and Miss Mary Winsor of Haverford, Penn. Memorials 
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to Henry B. Blackwell and William Lloyd Garrison were read by Mrs. 
Gertrude W. Nields. The national petition work for a Federal Amend- 
ment was undertaken in Wilmington with Miss Mary R. de Vou and 
Mrs. Don P. Jones in charge; in the rest of the State by Mrs. Cranston. 
Legislators and the State at large were deluged with literature. Miss Perle 
Penfield, a national organizer, was sent for one week by courtesy of Mrs. 
Avery, president of the Pennsylvania association. A hearing was arranged 
by Professor Hayward before a Senate committee in the interest of the 
higher education of women in Delaware, without result A telegram and 
a letter were -sent by the State president and corresponding secretary to 
President Theodore Roosevelt, asking him to remember woman suffrage 
in his message to Congress. 

The annual convention held Nov. 10, 1910, in Wilmington, was 
addressed by Miss Lida Stokes Adams of Philadelphia and Frank Stephens 
of the Arden Colony near by. A fine tribute to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
who had recently passed away, was given by Miss Worrell. The Newport 
and other clubs sent $30 for the Susan B. Anthony Memorial Fund and a 
contribution was made to the South Dakota campaign. 

In March the society of Wilmington, the largest branch, began holding 
monthly meetings. In response to a letter from the National Association, 
Miss Mary H. Askew Mather, Miss de Vou and Miss Emma Lore were 
appointed to investigate the laws of Delaware affecting the status of women 
in regard to their property rights and the guardianship of their children. 
A committee was appointed to support the candidacy of Dr. Josephine M. 
R. White deLacour for membership on the school board of Wilmington, 
where women had school suffrage.? This year woman suffrage in Del- 
aware lost another friend by the death of former Chief Justice Charles B. 
Lore, who framed the petition to the State constitutional convention in 
1897 and who stood unfailingly for the equality of men and women before 
the law. The State convention met Nov. 9, 1911, at Newport. 

At the State convention held Nov. 20, 1912, in Wilmington, addresses 
were made by Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, State president of Ohio, and 
Miss Harriet May Mills, State president of New York; and on the 
subject Why Delaware Needs a College for Women by Mrs. Emalea 
P. Warner and Dr. Hayward. It was decided to have a bill presented 
to the Legislature of 1913 for striking the word “male” from the con- 
stitution of the State. A branch club had been formed at the Arden 
Single Tax Colony. The State association had held 22 meetings. 

On Jan. 4, 1913, a delegation from the Wilmington club was granted 
a hearing before the Charter Commission and asked for a clause in the 
proposed new city charter giving Municipal suffrage to women. Nine of 


1 The Women’s College affiliated with Delaware College at Newark, the 
State College for men, was opened in September, 1914. 
2 But she failed of election—M. R. deV. 
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the ten commissioners were present and arguments were presented by 
Miss Worrell, Mrs. Margaret H. Kent, Mrs. Cranston, Arthur R. Spaid, 
county superintendent of schools, George B. Miller, president of the board 
of education; Miss Grace B. Townsend and Miss de Vou. This was re- 
fused and the charter was defeated by an overwhelming majority with no 
suffrage clause to handicap it. In February the club held a large public 
meeting at the New Century Club with the Rev. Dr. George Edward 
Reed, former president of Dickinson College, as the speaker. The club 
organized a municipal section to study the work of the city boards and 
to offer assistance in forwarding civic improvement, which was addressed 
by the Mayor and heads of departments. The State association was re- 
presented in the great suffrage parade in New York City on May 4 by Mrs. 
J. R. Milligan and Miss Townsend. 

At the State convention in Wilmington Nov. 6, 1913, fraternal del- 
egates were present from the W. C. T. U., Consumers’ League and Juvenile 
Court Association. Addresses were made by Irving Warner, Mrs. Mary 
Ware Dennett, corresponding secretary of the National Association, and 
Miss Mabel Vernon, of the Congressional Union. The music was generously 
furnished as usual by the treasurer, Miss Lore. There were now 174 dues- 
paying members and 560 registered sympathizers, 12 executive sessions had 
been held and 35 meetings, 18 outdoors, and 10,000 fliers and leaflets dis- 
tributed. On February 18-20, the association was sponsor for “General” 
Rosalie Jones and her Pilgrim Band en route from New York to Washington, 
D. C3 Mayor Howell of Wilmington welcomed them in the City Hall and 
they were guests at the Garrick Theater, where they spoke between acts 
to an overcrowded house. The State association was well represented in 
the famous parade in Washington, D. C., on March 3, and again on April 
7, when 531 women from various States marched to the Capitol bearing 
special messages to members of Congress, urging their support of the Federal 
Amendment. A tent was established at the State Fair in September, realiz- 
ing a long cherished desire of the president, with Miss Ella W. Johnson in 
charge. The two organizations + joined forces and opened headquarters 
in Wilmington, from which petitions to Congress were circulated and 
much literature sent out. 

The annual convention was held Oct. 30, 1914, at Dover, the State 
capital but with no suffrage club. Secretary of State James H. Hughes 
welcomed the convention for Mayor McGee, who refused to do so. The 
speakers were Mrs. Helen Hoy Greeley of New York, Samuel H. Derby 
of Kent county and Mrs. Florence Bayard Hilles, Delaware chairman of 
the Congressional Union. In Wilmington a meeting was held February 


3 “General” Jones conducted our first street meetings. Several local suffra- 
gists marched with the Pilgrim Band as far as Newark.—M. R. deV. 

4 I. e., the Delaware Equal Suffrage Association and the Congressional 
Union.—M. R. deV. 
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15 in honor of Miss Anthony’s birthday, with Miss Anna Maxwell Jones 
of New York as the speaker. In April on Arbor Day a “suffrage oak” 
was planted, Mayor Howell presiding. In May a successful parade, the 
first, was given in Wilmington with Mrs. Hilles in command. In September 
both political State conventions were asked to endorse woman suffrage 
but refused. Two rooms were furnished by and named in honor of the 
State association, one at the Industrial School for Girls in Claymont and 
one at the College for Women in Newark. It again had a tent at the 
State Fair; prizes were given in the schools for the best essays On Woman 
suffrage; Lucy Stone’s birthday was honored in August 13; members were 
enrolled by the hundreds and fifteen executive meetings were held. The 
City Council’s invitation was accepted to march in the Old Home Week 
parade. 

The convention for 1915 took place on November 11, in Wilmington, 
with speakers, Dr. Shaw, Miss Worrell on Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s 1ooth 
Birthday; Miss Ethel Smith of Washington, D. C., on National Work. 
Mrs. Cranston, “the Susan B. Anthony of Delaware,” the association’s 
first and only president since January, 1896, retired and was made honorary 
president. Mrs. Mary Clare Brassington was elected her successor. This 
year connection was severed with the Congressional Union, which un- 
expectedly announced its purpose of forming another State society, while 
the old association continued its affiliation with the National American. 
Three mass meetings were held with Miss Janet Richards, Mrs. Beatrice 
Forbes Robertson Hale and Mrs. Florence Bayard Hilles the speakers. The 
association was represented in May in the parade of the Woman Suffrage 
Party in Philadelphia, under the auspices of the National Association. 

The annual convention met Nov. 10, 1916, in Wilmington, with Chas. 
A. Wagner, State Commissioner of Education; Chas. W. Bush and Dr. 
Shaw as speakers. Mrs. Brassington had been appointed to take part in 
the suffrage demonstrations at the Republican and Democratic national 
conventions in Chicago and St. Louis. The State Central Committees were 
again petitioned in vain for an endorsement of woman suffrage. 

At the State convention held in Newport, Nov. 22, 1917, a $500 pledge 
was made to the National Association. A telegram of congratulation had 
been sent to Governor John G. Townsend, Jr., upon the declaration for 
woman suffrage in his inaugural address. Miss Lola Trax, a national 
organizer, was in the State five weeks, forming centers, and many meetings 
were held. Federal Amendment Day was observed by tableaux on the 
Court House steps in Wilmington, with Mrs. Florence Updegraff, national 
organizer, and Miss Ospina, local congressional chairman, in charge, Mrs. 


5 She was the daughter of Henry L. and Sarah Reed Churchman and the 
wife of John A. Cranston of Newport. Born in Pennsylvania, near Gray’s Ferry, 
Mrs. Cranston passed most of her life in Delaware, where the staunchness of her 
principles made her a tower of strength in the women’s cause.—M. R. deV. 
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Brassington presiding, to whom a farewell luncheon was given, as she 
was removing from the State. She was succeeded by Miss Agnes Y: 
Downey, first vice-president. 

The annual convention in Wilmington Nov. 29, 1918, was addressed 
“by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, president and Mrs. Halsey W. Wilson, 
recording secretary of the National Association. Mrs. Albert Robin was 
elected president. In May a congressional petition campaign was launched 
at a large subscription luncheon given in Hotel DuPont, Wilmington, with 
Mrs. Catt, Mrs. Frank Vanderlip, Mrs. Maud Wood Park and Mrs. J. 
Borden Harriman guests of honor and speakers. Mrs. J. Frank Ball, State 
vice-president, presided. Miss Mabel Willard, acting for the National 
Association, conducted the petition “drive” and secured 175 volunteer 
workers, who enrolled 11,118 names to influence the votes of Delaware’s 
U. S. Senators on the Federal Amendment. Mrs. Robin being absent from 
the State, Mrs. Ball became acting president. A conference with U. S. 
Senator Josiah O. Wolcott was held at her home in June, a large number 
of prominent persons being present, at which the Senator declared himself 
open to. conviction. Mrs. Halsey Wilson gave a week in September to 
work in the State. An active educational campaign was carried on until 
the November elections and suffrage literature was distributed at the polls. 

The State convention took place in November, 1919, at Dover, with 
Mrs. Raymond Brown, national vice-president, as the principal speaker. 
A memorial address for Dr. Anna Howard Shaw was presented by Mrs. 
Cranston. At the reception given in the State House by Governor Town- 
send and Secretary of State Everett C. Johnson the Governor said in his 
welcome: “I feel more than ever since the war that women should have 
the ballot. I will be glad at any time to use my influence toward giving 
those of Delaware the right of suffrage.” A luncheon followed at the 
Hotel Richardson, attended by the Governor, Secretary of State and other 
officials. All of the legislators were invited. The guests were welcomed 
by Mrs. Roswell P. Hammond, president of the Dover society, and James 
H. Hughes. Mrs. Robin, who presided, spoke of ratification as the one 
goal of their efforts and Secretary Johnson endorsed it. The Opera House 
was crowded in the evening to hear the address of Mrs. Brown. 

Reports showed that in January the National Association sent am 
organizer, Mrs. Maria McMahon, and with the financial assistance of the 
Wilmington society she opened headquarters in Dover, organized a number 
of towns and won many friends for the cause. Later Mrs. Halsey Wilson 
gave another week to the State. About 600 telegrams were sent in 
February to the Delaware Senators urging them to vote for the submission 
of the Federal Suffrage Amendment but Senator Wolcott and Senator 
Willard Saulsbury both voted “no” on February 10, when it went to 
defeat. In May Mrs. Robin circularized the Delaware representatives in 
Congress and on the 21st, when the amendment was passed by the Lower 
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House, Caleb R. Layton, Delaware’s one member, voted “aye.” In the 
Senate, the newly elected Senator, L. Heisler Ball, was paired in favor, 
Senator Wolcott again voting “no.” At a meeting of the State Board a 
resolution was passed rejoicing over the success and calling for a special 
session of the Legislature to ratify the amendment. A Ratification Com- 
mittee was appointed with Mrs. Robin chairman for Wilmington and the 
State; Mrs. Cranston for rural New Castle county; Mrs. Henry Ridgely 
for Kent county; Mrs. Robert G. Houston for Sussex county; Miss Leah 
Burton, legislative chairman; Miss deVou, press chairman and Mrs. Brassing- 
ton chairman of literature. Mrs. Ridgely of Dover was elected president 
and activities for the campaign were soon centralized. 


RATIFICATION! 


When it became evident that the Federal Suffrage Amendment would 
be submitted by the next Congress, the presidents of State associations 
began to plan for ratification and many asked help from the National 
American Association. In response to a request from the president of 
Delaware Mrs. McMahon was sent, arriving the last of June, 1919, and 
beginning an active campaign of organization. T. Coleman du Pont placed 
a motor at the disposal of the suffragists and in a few weeks Newcastle 
county had been covered with the assistance of Miss Downey and Mrs. 
J. W. Pennewell. Working out from Rehoboth with the assistance of 
Mrs. Robin, Mrs. Ridgely, Mrs. Houston, Mrs. John Eskridge and others, 
Sussex county was organized and later Kent with the help of Mrs. James 
H. Hughes, Mrs. Roswell Hammond, Mrs. Emma Burnett, Miss Winifred 
Morris and others. The interviewing of influential men was carried on 
with the organizing through the autumn. 

Headquarters were opened in Dover in January, 1920, and effort from 
that time was for a special session. Resolutions endorsing ratification were 
secured from State and local Granges, from the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, State Methodist convention, State Federation of Labor, State com- 
mittees of Republican and Democratic parties, and the Wilmington City 
Republican Committee, the largest in the State. No Opposition was ex- 
pressed by any organization. Each of the fifty-two legislators was inter- 
viewed either by Miss Leah Burton, Mrs. Ridgely or members of the 
Legislative Committee, Mrs. Harmon Reynolds, Mrs. Cummins Speakman, 
Mrs. Hughes or Miss Morris, and by Mrs. McMahon. Assurances were 
given by the majority in both parties that their votes would be cast in 
favor of ratification. Governor Townsend and Secretary Johnson were 
constantly helpful. The Republican National Committee, through its chair- 


1 The History is indebted to Miss Winifred Morris, secretary of the State 
Equal Suffrage Association, for much of the material in this story of the effort 
for ratification. 
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man, Will Hays, and the Congressional Committee, through its chairman, 
Simeon D. Fess, rendered every possible assistance and the latter sent a re- 
presentative to work in Dover. On January 15 a delegation headed by Mrs. 
George Bass, chairman of the Woman’s Division of the National Demo- 
cratic Committee, appealed to this committee to take some action toward 
ratification and it gave its endorsement. Mr. Isaacs, chairman of the State 
Democratic Committee, asked the women to appear before it and on 
January 22, after an address by Mrs. Ridgely and full discussion, it endorsed 
ratification. The Republican State Committee endorsed it after Governor 
Townsend had called the special session for March 22. Only one Legis- 
lature was now needed to give the 36th and final ratification. 

All looked so favorable that the women were little prepared for the 
weeks of intrigue and double dealing into which they were thrust im- 
mediately upon the convening of the Legislature. Personal and factional 
fights entered into the question, while the School Code played a prominent 
part and complicated the situation. It was briefly this. A very large sum 
had been offered to the State by Pierre du Pont for the much needed 
extension of Delaware’s public school facilities contingent upon the raising 
of a like sum by the State. The gift was accepted by the Legislature 
and the people must raise the State’s share of the fund. This meant taxes 
and taxes meant opposition. ‘Those who wanted the School Code re- 
pealed or modified were inclined to try to make terms on the suffrage 
measure. The men of Sussex, the most southern county, were particularly 
hostile and at a meeting in Georgetown hundreds of them protested not 
only against the School Code but also against prohibition and woman suf- 
frage. It was the representatives of these men who eventually blocked 
ratification in the House and it was their two leaders, Daniel Layton, 
chairman of the State Central Committee, and former Governor Simeon 
S. Pennewell, whose influence caused much of the opposition. Governor 
Townsend, who aimed to raise Delaware from thirty-second place in 
educational ranks by the new code had aroused the personal antagonism 
of some of the leaders, but when it became apparent that Delaware was 
vitally needed to complete ratification he laid aside his fears that the code 
would be repealed and called a special session. 

Suffrage mass meetings were held in all parts of the State and the 
week before the Legislature met Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, addressed large 
audiences in Wilmington and Dover. The Ratification Committee appealed 
for more help and Miss Marjorie Shuler, national director of field publicity, 
was sent and later Miss Betsy Edwards for political work. When the 
special session opened not one of the three daily papers was supporting 
ratification, public meetings were being held by the “antis,” their publicity 
was being sent broadcast to the metropolitan press of the country and the 
. impression was created that the whole State was opposed to ratifying. To 
counteract this situation required weeks of hard work by the suffragists. 
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Outside correspondents were secured who would send out the true story of 
the political intrigue underlying the failure to ratify. The Wilmington 
Morning News, under the ownership of Alfred I. du Pont, came out for 
ratification and made a strong fight for it to the end. 

In his message to the two Houses in joint session the Governor said: 
“Woman suffrage has been a subject of public discussion for over half a 
century. It is not an agitation of the moment, it is a world wide question 
of right and wrong. Your supreme duty is to think and act for the good 
of your State and nation.” Separate resolutions were introduced in Senate 
and House, the former by a Republican, John M. Walker of Hockessin, 
the latter by Walter E. Hart, Democrat, of Townsend, the only one of 
eleven Democrats in the House who favored it. 

On March 25 there was a hearing before the General Assembly. The 
opponents had rushed into town every farmer and small politician they 
could secure and the women “antis” pinned a red rose in his buttonhole. 
The suffragists had given a yellow jonquil to every friend. Behind the 
Speaker’s desk hung a hugh yellow banner inscribed “Votes for Women,” 
and so crowded was the room with determined men and eager women that 
the sergeant-at-arms had to clear a space for the Senate. The suffragists 
had two hours in the morning and the “antis” the same amount of time 
in the afternoon, with thirty minutes each for rebuttal. Mrs. Catt, at the 
earnest request of the State association, spoke at this hearing, and its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ridgely; also Mrs. Florence Bayard Hilles, president of the Del- 
aware branch of the National Woman's Party (Congressional Union), 
United States Senators McKellar of Tennessee and Stirling of South Da- 
kota came from Washington to urge ratification. People crowded into 
Dover from over the State and hot arguments took place in hotel lobbies 
and on the streets. The State anti-suffrage association was represented by 
Miss Charlotte Rowe of Yonkers, N. Y., employed by their national or- 
ganization. Mrs. Catt closed the argument and her speech was considered 
by the hundreds who heard it, according to the staff correspondent of the 
Wilmington Evening Journal, “one of the clearest, strongest and most rea- 
sonable arguments for votes for women ever heard in Delaware.” 

From this time until the vote was taken telegrams from outside the 
State urging ratification were poured into the Legislature. They came from 
the President of the United States; from Attorney General Palmer and 
Secretaries Daniels, Houston and Meredith of his Cabinet; from Republican 
Governors, State chairmen and party leaders throughout the country, urg- 
ing Daniel Layton to see that enough votes be given by the Republican leg- 
islators to assure a majority in both Houses. In the Senate all but five of the 
seventeen members were Republicans; in the House, all but twelve of thirty- 
five. If they had adhered to the expressed policy of their party the amend- 
ment could have been ratified the first day of the session. On March 30: 
word was received that the Mississippi Senate had ratified the Federal 
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Amendment. This was followed by a telegram from Mississippi to the 
anti-ratificationists in Delaware that this Senate vote was only “a flash in 
the pan” and would be reconsidered. A meeting of the Republican oppo- 
nents telegraphed to the Speaker of the House in Mississippi: “Stand firm 
against ratification. Delaware Legislature still firm for State’s rights and 
will not ratify.” A hasty call was made for a meeting of all the Republi- 
can members of the Senate and House favorable to ratification. This was 
addressed by the Governor, by United States Senator Ball, and by Con- 
gressman Layton, father of “Dan” Layton, who had always heretofore 
favored woman suffrage. By this time, however, the whole question had 
narrowed to his personal fight against Governor Townsend and at this 
conference he publicly announced that he would oppose ratification. 

The Governor did everything possible to make it easy for the leaders of 
the southern part of the State to bring over its representatives to the 
amendment. In a noble speech he offered to withdraw his candidacy for 
delegate to the National Republican convention if the Sussex county mem- 
bers would vote for it. John E. McNabb, the Democratic floor leader, 
boldly repudiated the telegrams from President Wilson, his Cabinet, Homer 
Cummings, chairman of the Democratic National Committee, and other 
party leaders. He said that not twenty-five persons in his district favored 
ratification and in two days a petition from five hundred was handed to 
him by Mrs. F. E. Bach and Mrs. Pennewell of Wilmington. Alexander 
P. Corbit, Speaker of the House, was indirectly connected with the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad and to him was due a large share of the responsibility of 
its defeat. Prominent among the lobbyists were Henry B. Thompson of 
Wilmington, husband of the president of the Anti-Suffrage Association; 
Major Edmund Mitchell, former Republican State chairman, George Gray, 
former Federal Judge; George A. Elliott, Mifflin Wilson, George W. Sparks 
and Henry P. Scott of Wilmington, chairman of the State Republican Ways 
and Means Committee. His argument, widely circulated, was as follows: 
“If the Legislature will refuse to ratify the proposed amendment and thus 
prevent the hysterical rout of the politicians of the country to make shreds 
and patches of our sacred Constitution, the State of Delaware will receive 
in the near future the greatest possible glory.” 

Governor Townsend went to New York and laid the danger of the sit- 
uation before T. Coleman du Pont, whose influence in the State was very 
great. He came to Wilmington, interviewed various men, wrote letters and 
then went to Dover where he worked for the amendment. Gradually there 
was a weakening in the opposition with the gain of a vote here and there, 
but the southern part of the State remained solidly opposed. On March 
23, Senator Thomas F. Gormley (a “wet” Democrat) introduced a bill 
providing for the submission of every constitutional amendment to the elec- 
torate before ratification or rejection by the Legislature, which was de- 
feated by 9 noes and 5 ayes. 
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The date for the vote was finally fixed for March 31 and as its defeat 
seemed certain, Assemblyman Hart, who, according to the rules, must agree 
to have it brought up, held off heroically under political threats and in- 
timidations of every kind and at last left the Capitol for home. After a 
conference with “anti” members, Representative Lloyd introduced an ex- 
act copy of the Hart resolution. Mr. Hart then brought up his resolution 
the next day, April 1, and it was defeated by 23 noes to 9 ayes, with 2 not 
voting. Meanwhile the lobbying went madly on. Much of the Opposition 
came from notable “wets”; and many of the opponents were connected 
with the Pennsylvania railroad. 

The Republican State convention met in Dover April 20 and the Equal 
Suffrage Association made one of the most remarkable demonstrations the 
State had ever seen. Every road was ablaze with decorated automobiles 
and hundreds of suffragists arrived on every train. They marched and they 
talked and in themselves they constituted the best argument that could 
be made for ratification. American flags and suffrage banners were used all 
over the town. With Mrs. Ridgely presiding, speeches were made all day 
on the green in front of the State House, and from an automobile in front 
of the Republican convention hall Miss Shuler and others spoke. Long 
petition sheets with the names of 20,000 Delaware women asking for ratifi- 
cation. were exhibited. The crowning feature of the day was a parade of 
“suffrage children”—the children of suffragists—a long line mounted on 
ponies and bicycles down to the babies in the “go carts.” 

The speech of the permanent chairman of the convention, a staunch 
suffragist, Robert Houston of Georgetown, Sussex county, was a strong 
appeal for ratification and it called out the greatest outburst of enthusiasm 
of the day. The convention unanimously passed a resolution calling on the 
Legislature to ratify the amendment. On the table was a vase of jonquils, 
and when the president of the anti-suffrage association rushed to the plat- 
form and demanded that they be removed or that red roses be added she was 
met by the chairman of arrangements with the quiet answer, “We are not 
complimenting the ‘antis’ today, we are using the Republican color and 
that is the suffrage color.” The jonquils largely outnumbered the roses on 
coats of the delegates. 

While no Republican could now vote against ratification without re- 
pudiating his party it was plainly evident that the majority of Democrats 
were opposed to it and on the day of their State convention their party 
leaders, including United States Senator Wolcott and the chairman, Josiah 
Marvel, blossomed in red, the “anti” color. Former United States Senator 
Saulsbury’s paper printed editorials of violent opposition throughout the 
struggle. 

The resolution to ratify the Federal Suffrage Amendment was called up 
in the Senate by Senator Walker Wednesday, May 5. Senator Gormley, 
Democratic leader, offered as a substitute a referendum to the voters, which 
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was defeated by a solid Republican vote of 13 to 4. The roll was called 
on the resolution to ratify and it was adopted by 11 ayes, 6 noes — ten 
Republicans and one Democrat voting for and two Republicans and four 
Democrats against it. The House had adjourned when the vote was taken 
and the plan was to send the resolution to it Thursday morning and at- 
tempt action Friday, but Thursday morning revealed a clear intention to 
defeat it and it was therefore placed under lock and key in the Senate. 
Senator Gormley attempted to offer a motion ordering its delivery to the 
House but was ruled out of order by the president pro tem. J. D. Short, 
whose recent accession to the suffrage ranks had made the Senate victory 
sure. 

In the House “Bull” McNabb launched an attack on those who were 
withholding the resolution, using freely the words “bribery,” “cajoling,” 
“threats” and much profanity. Mrs. Thompson, the anti-suffrage president, 
kept calling out encouragement to him until the Republican floor leader, 
William Lyons, had to ask her to stop. 

The Senate refused to send the resolution to the House and finally 
the Republicans. succeeded in forcing an adjournment of the Legislature 
until May 17, hoping to bring about a change of sentiment. Some of those 
who were interested in the ratification were asked to meet at the capital 
that day. Among those who responded were Alfred I., IT. Coleman and 
Pierre S. du Pont, Governor Townsend, Senator Ball, Representative Lay- 
ton, former United States Senator, J. F. Allee, Secretary of State Johnson, 
Charles Warner, former Congressman Hiram R. Burton, Speaker Charles 
Grantland and others. These men argued and pleaded with the Republi- 
can legislators to give the 36th and final ratification of the roth Amend- 
ment but without effect. 

On May 28, twenty-three days after the resolution had passed the 
Senate, it was sent to the Lower House. In the interval the Labor Union 
of Wilmington passed resolutions unanimously calling upon their three Re- 
presentatives, McNabb, Mulvena and Mulrine, to vote for ratification. 
President Wilson was assured that only three Democratic votes were needed 
and he, therefore, telegraphed these three: “May I not as a Democrat ex- 
press my deep interest in the suffrage amendment and my judgment that 
it would be of the greatest service to the party if every Democrat in the 
Delaware Legislature should vote for it.” Speaker Corbit was interviewed 
by members of the Republican National Committee and Republican leaders 
from within and without the State and strongly urged to stand with his 
party, but to no avail. The resolution was read twice and a motion was 
unanimously carried that the House resolve itself into a Committee of 
the Whole. Representative Lyons here offered a motion to vote on the 
resolution, which was defeated by 24 noes, 10 ayes. A motion was then 
,put to adjourn until 12:30, June 2, on which day it had been previously 
voted to adjourn sine die at noon, and it was carried! The House thus 
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again placed itself on record against ratification and ended all further legis- 
lative action. 

The causes that led to the defeat were briefly: 1. Factional differences 
in the Republican party; antagonism toward Governor Townsend; half- 
hearted interest and even treachery on the part of certain Republican lead- 
ers. 2. Democratic opposition either because of the negro question or 
for national political reasons. 3. Influence of the liquor interests. The 
cost of the campaign to the National American Suffrage Association was 
approximately $4,500. The financial cost to the suffragists of the State 
could not be estimated and even more impossible would be an estimate 
of time and labor during many months. 

Following the final ratification of the Federal Amendment by the 
Tennessee Legislature the Executive Board, which was in session at Re- 
hoboth, on August 27, 1920, merged the State Equal Suffrage Association 
into the League of Women Voters and elected Mrs. Ridgely chairman. 
This action was confirmed at a State convention held in Wilmington 
September 29, 30. 

Among men and women not elsewhere mentioned who have been 
helpful to woman suffrage are Mrs. Mary T. Challenger, Lea Pusey, George 
B. Miller, Lewis W. Brosius, Mrs. J. R. Milligan; the Reverends Frederick 
A. Hinckley, Thomas P. Holloway, Adam Stengle, Alexander T. Bowser, 
Joel S. Gilfillan; Mrs. John F. Thomas, Congressman Thomas W. Miller, 
George Carter, editor Evening Journal; Mrs. Samuel H. Derby, Frank C. 
Bancroft, master of the State Grange; Mrs. Samuel Bancroft, Mrs. Francis 
I: du Pont, Mrs. Victor du Pont, Sr., Mrs. Philip Burnett, Sr., and others 
mentioned in the chapter. 

State officers not named otherwise were Mrs. William L. Duggin, Mrs. 
Alfred D. Warner, Mrs. Willard Morse, Mrs. Mary H. Thatcher, Miss 
Elizabeth S. Gawthrop, Mrs. Mary Price Phillips, Mrs. Frederick L. Stein- 
lein, Mrs. R. Barclay Spicer, Mrs. Harry Hayward, Mrs. George New- 
combe, Miss Willabelle Shurter. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


1913. A bill to strike from the suffrage clause of the State constitu- 
tion the word “male” was for the first time presented to the Legislature. 
It was introduced in the Senate January 7, by David J. Reinhardt; in the 
House by Albert I. Swan. The members had been previously circularized 
by the corresponding secretary, Miss Mary R. de Vou, announcing this 
action in the spirit of the age, in the name of justice and democracy and 
for the ‘credit of the State. On February 26 a hearing was granted at a 
joint session, with the House chamber crowded. Mrs. Cranston introduced 
the speakers, headed by Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, national president. Miss 
Jeannette Rankin of Montana, a field worker sent by the National Associa- > 
tion, spent two weeks in Dover, canvassing the legislators, assisted by mem- 
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bers of the State association. At the Senate hearing March 14 strong speeches 
were made by Senators Reinhardt, John M. Walker, and a number of lead- 
ing women. Senators Zachary T. Harris and Dr. George W. Marshall 
worked for the bill, which was endorsed by the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, Ministerial Union, State Grange, Central Labor Union and 
Socialist Party, but it was lost the same day by 11 noes, 6 ayes. The bill 
was reported favorably by the House committee and Dr. John H. Ham- 
mond declared that it was time to quit playing politics with it and pass 
it but on March 19 it was defeated without debate by 23 noes, 8 ayes. 


1915. A full suffrage bill was presented jointly by the State associa- 
tion and the Congressional Union, introduced by Senator Harris and Re- 
presentative Frank M. Saulsbury. The Campaign Committee representing 
the two associations and headed by Mrs. Florence Bayard Hilles opened 
headquarters at Dover with Miss Mabel Vernon in charge. Expenses of 
maintenance were paid by Mrs. George Day of Connecticut, a member 
of the advisory council of the Union. A suffrage procession headed by 
Mrs. Hilles and Mrs. Victor du Pont, Jr., marched to strains of martial music 
from the station to headquarters on its opening day early in January and 
gave the stately old capital a decided innovation. Speaking followed from 
a gaily decorated automobile. “Suffrage fliers” (motor cars) carrying able 
speakers and workers, made whirlwind trips throughout the State. The 
anti-suffragists organized as a committee, with Mrs. Henry B. Thompson 
chairman and Mrs. David J. Reinhardt secretary. 

On January 21, before the Revised Statutes Committee of the House, 
all of the Representatives and many of the Senators, a hearing was given 
to the suffragists. The speakers were Mrs. Cranston, Miss Leila Aaron of 
Dover, Miss Vernon and Mrs. Hilles, whose argument was nearly flaw- 
less. On February 3 the “antis” spoke before practically the same audience 
and the enthusiasm equalled that of the suffrage hearing. Thomas F. Bayard, 
brother of Mrs. Hilles, opened the hearing and introduced Mrs. Thomp- 
son, Mrs. Grace W. Goodwin of Westfield and Mrs. Preston Lea, wife 
of a former Governor. On February 9 the suffragists were granted a sec- 
ond hearing, all members of the Senate and several of the House being 
present. On February 16 the House Committee reported the bill favor- 
ably. On March 8, with an hour’s interval between, the House killed it 
by a vote of 22 noes to 8 ayes; the Senate by a vote of 11 noes to 6 ayes. 
Legislative friends were Senators Edward Hart, John A. Barnard and Speak- 
er Charles H. Grantland. 

Preceding the vote was a gay and colorful parade of suffragists, fol- 
lowed by speechmaking outside the State House. Able speakers and work- 
ers from other States had spoken during the campaign, among them United 
States Representatives J. A. Falconer of Washington and William Kent of 
California; Mrs. Kent, Mrs. Thomas R. Hepburn, president of the Connec- 
ticut Equal Suffrage Association and Miss Anne Martin, president of the 
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Nevada association. Among local speakers were Dr. George Edward Reed, 
D.D., former president of Dickinson College; John S. Hamilton of Wil- 
mington and Mrs. Cranston. On March 11, three days after the defeat, at 
a well-attended luncheon in Hotel du Pont, Wilmington, was opened the 
campaign for 1917 in true Bunker Hill spirit. 

1917. A full suffrage bill was presented, the Congressional Union in 
charge. The State was canvassed for and against. Before the joint hearing 
on February 16 the bill had been reported favorably by committees of 
both House and Senate. It went to defeat, however, on February 23 by a 
vote in the House of 21 noes to 12 ayes, in the Senate on February 26 by 
a vote of 6 noes to 8 ayes. Among the anti-suffrage leaders were Judge 
George Gray, General James H. Wilson, Miss Emily P. Bissell, Mrs. George 
A. Elliott and Mrs. Henry P. Scott. 


* * * * 


So there was no call for a “golden pen” for Delaware’s governor with 
which to subscribe his name to the ratification of the 19th Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, for whose passage he as well as all Delaware 
suffragists had made heroic efforts. And Delaware, first state to sign the 
Constitution of the United States, allowed to pass to another the opportu- 
nity and the honor of being the thirty-sixth state to ratify the amendment 
extending to the women of the nation the elective franchise long claimed 
by Susan B. Anthony as their legal right under the 14th Amendment of 
the national Constitution. 

Sixty-six years have elapsed since snowy haired Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, pleading, as we have seen, for the vote in behalf of the women 
of Delaware, predicted in that self-same House chamber in Dover that 
“fifty years from now men will wonder why they ever objected to plac- 
ing the ballot in women’s hands.” 

A case in point is the fact that on March 12, 1923, the Delaware legis- 
lature passed an approving resolution of the 19th Amendment enfranchis- 
ing women, over two and a half years after it had been ratified by thirty- 
Six states without Delaware’s help. 
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CHAPTER 16 


Agriculture in Delaware, 1789-1900 


By Harold Hancock 





A Periop oF DECLINE, 1789-1830 


With a mild climate, naturally rich soil in many sections, and numerous 
nearby markets, Delaware possesses many agricultural advantages. Major 
problems in 1789 were inadequate transportation facilities and a soil 
exhausted by careless cultivation, problems which were partially solved 
during the nineteenth century. Agriculture remained in a static condition 
until 1830, the same crops being raised by the same methods as the fore- 
fathers of Delawareans had used in England. New Castle County first felt 
the impact of the agricultural revolution, which spread slowly down the 
state, and it laid claim to being the best agricultural section in the state 
throughout the nineteenth century. After the Civil War emphasis was 
placed upon the raising of fruit and vegetables. Peaches were the crop with 
which farmers enjoyed the most spectacular success. Wheat and corn were 
the staple crops in 1789 as in 1900. 

According to Dr. James Tilton’s extensive survey of Delaware agri- 
culture in 1788, principal crops included wheat, corn, barley, buckwheat, 
potatoes, “pulse” (peas and beans), and garden truck. The state was noted 
for its fine flour ground mainly along the Brandywine. The most common 
tools were the plough, spade, and harrow. Wheat and barley were tread out 
by horses, while other grains were threshed by flail. A six-field system 
of agriculture was used, though later accounts mention a three, four, or 
five-field system. Some sheep: were raised, but no horses were bred. Cattle 
were frequently brought to New Castle from the lower counties to be 
fattened for market. Meat was served at every meal accompanied by 
“sauces” of vegetables." 

Another interesting account differing in some details was compiled 
by Daniel Ebeling and published in German in 1799. “Wheat is the grain 
most cultivated,” he concluded. “Indian corn is cultivated everywhere, but 
only in the south in great quantity. Barley is the next crop in importance 


1 James Tilton, ‘Queries,’ The American Museum, V, 381 (April, 1789). 
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and both summer- and winter-barley are raised. Rye and oats are also cul- 
tivated but not to the extent of before-mentioned grains. A few farmers 
raise buckwheat as a rarity either in small fields or in a corner of the 
corn-field.” Wheat was cut by sickle and trod out by horses and oxen, while 
rye and oats were mowed and threshed by flails. Every planter had a gar- 
den, from which he gathered such vegetables as carrots, peas, beans, cabbage, 
salads, and similar items. On every estate were orchards, which supplied 
apples, peaches, and small fruits. Cattle raising was important, hogs 
were raised in quantities, and some attention was given to sheep. Poultry 
was raised for home consumption. The Delaware Bay furnished fish and 
oysters. The poorer classes ate bread made from Indian meal, but the 
better classes consumed white bread. A great deal of meat was eaten. In 
winter and spring cooked pork and bacon were daily fare, supplemented 
on occasion by mutton, roast meats, poultry, and fish. The customary 
table wine of the well-to-do was Madeira, while quantities of grog, 
“rye-brandy” (whiskey), cider, and rum were consumed by the common 
people. Tea and coffee were popular beverages. Farmers wore woolens 
and linens of their own weaving, but the wealthy frequently wore garments 
made from material imported from Europe.? 

Writing in 1805, Jedidiah Morse summarized Delaware agriculture as 
follows: “Delaware is chiefly an agricultural state. Wheat is the staple. It 
grows here in such perfection as not only to be particularly sought by the 
manufacturers of flour throughout the union, but also to be distinguished 
and preferred for its superior qualities in foreign markets. Besides wheat, 
this state generally produces plentiful crops of Indian corn, barley, rye, 
oats, flax, buckwheat, and potatoes. It abounds in natural and artificial 
meadows, containing a large variety of grasses. Hemp, cotton, and silk, if 
properly attended to, doubtless would flourish very well.”8 

At this time Europe was in the throes of the Napoleonic wars, which 
created an abnormal demand for American agricultural products. Then, as 
in the two world wars of the present century, America profited from 
Europe’s distress. But after the return of peace in 1815 the artificial war 
market dried up, and by 1819 the country was in the midst of an economic 
depression. Hard times in Delaware were accentuated by emigration to 
the new West. Between 1810 and 1820 the population of the state re- 
mained stationary and increased but slowly until after 1840. Seaboard 
farmers first sought to meet the competition of the virgin lands of the 
interior by improving their agricultural methods, but real prosperity did 
not return to them until the growth of an urban manufacturing population 
in the eastern cities provided a larger and more diversified market—for 
fruits, vegetables, and dairy products, in addition to the old standby, the 
cereal crops. Until these changes took place, Delaware farmers were in 
a bad way. 

2 Ebeling, Delaware, 31-41. 

3 Morse, Universal Geography, 571. 
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A picture of agricultural conditions in blackest colors was painted by 
S. H. Black in a speech given before the Agricultural Society of New 
Castle County in 1818. “Our land for the last fifty years has done little 
more than starve its proprietors, or driven them to a sale of it,” he com- 
mented with some exaggeration. The average return of crops for the 
entire state, he said, was five bushels of wheat per acre, ten of corn, and 
fifteen of oats, although experiments with fertilizers had demonstrated the 
possibility of forty bushels of wheat, eighty of corn, and two hundred of 
potatoes. His recommendations included the abandonment of the four- 
field system, the use of fertilizers, and the cultivation of land by owners 
rather than by tenants. He predicted that unless drastic improvements 
came about, the state would be deserted within a few years, because so 
many inhabitants were moving westward. He had arrived at two con- 
clusions: “First, That from the situation of our land generally, in this 
county at the present time, when cultivated by the owner according to the 
prevailing mode, it nets him clear of taxes, repairs, and labour, nothing. 
Second, That a very large proportion indeed of the prevailing wretched- 
ness, disease, and distress, as well as the unhappy degeneracy of morals in 
society, may be fairly traced to the poverty of our land as their source.” 

In his recollections of agriculture before 1828, Anthony M. Higgins 
observed; “Up to the period above mentioned it may be truly said that 
seven-tenths of the arable land, with the exception of the meadow farms 
bordering the Delaware River, was so reduced by improvident cultivation 
as to average scarcely twenty bushels of corn or ten bushels of wheat 
per acre.”® Other observers were less critical, however, and praise was 
always found for cereal crops, especially wheat. 


BEGINNINGS AND CHANGES, 1830-1860 


Improvements beginning about 1830 put New Castle on the road to 
becoming one of the topnotch agricultural counties in the United States 
by 1860. From the point of view of the contemporary agriculturalist it 
was far superior to other sections of the state. Its location near large 
cities and its rich soil gave it natural advantages over the lower counties 
that could not be taken away. The Brandywine and Delaware rivers af- 
forded superior transportation facilities, which were augmented by the 
building of the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal and the Delaware Rail- 
road. A vigorous agricultural society lacking in other localities encouraged 
experiments with drainage, fertilizers, and machines. The most famous 
group of farmers in the state resided within its boundaries: persons, such as 
Anthony Higgins, Henry Cazier, John Jones, James Thomson, the Clarks, 
the Reybolds, and the duPonts. 


4 §. H. Black, in Memoirs of the Agricultural Society [of New Castle 
County], I (n.p., 1820), 77. 
§ Scharf, History, I, 435. 
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“The land above Cantwell’s Bridge,” noted the editor of the Delaware 
Register in 1839, “which contains not more than a tenth part of the ter- 
ritory of the State, is worth more at present, and would bring far more 
at public sale, than that of all the rest of the State—and four times as many 
people to the square mile reside there as do below.’6 “The county of New 
Castle is the paradise, the garden spot of the State,” commented a writer in 
the Baltimore Sun in 1846, “and will satisfactorily compare, in every respect, 
with the crack counties in the large neighboring states, or indeed with any 
of the States.”7 These impressions were summed up by a visitor in 1840: 
“In a word, this portion of the State presents all that is delighful in agricul- 
ture.”§ While this roseate picture is partly justified, some of the farms 
in the county had many improvements to make before they reached such 
a condition of perfection. 

Progress was slower in Kent and Sussex. The land was less fertile in 
many places, transportation was difficult, and improvements such as 
drainage, fertilizers, and machines were slow in coming. By 1860 the 
steamboat had partly solved the transportation problem, but the effect of 
the railroad had not been fully felt. For several decades the population 
declined, as many inhabitants moved westward or to the cities. Agricultural 
progress had begun, but there was a decided lag behind the northern part 
of the state. 

A close observer in 1845 reported that the spirit of improvement is 
“everywhere manifested” in Kent, but as yet “has not extended into Sus- 
sex.” George P. Fisher commented in 1852 that in Kent County before 
guano was used the production of wheat did not exceed five bushels per 
acre, and in many cases farmers had not reaped what they sowed.1° By 
facilitating the transportation of fertilizers and of goods to market, the 
steamboat had completely changed the system of agriculture in the county 
by 1848, in the opinion of one commentator. “Liming has now almost be- 
come general. A few years back liming was hardly thought of. In most 
instances a man would rent a farm of about three hundred acres; his 
stock would consist of a few cows, a couple of horses, and yoke of oxen, 
and with a man and boy, would do all the work. One field was put in 
corn; another in oats, and the third was laid out to rest. Manure was ver 
rarely, if ever, placed on it.”14 Speaking before the Agricultural Society 
of Kent County in 1860, its secretary claimed that the progress noted in 
the last twenty years was due to three things: steamboats and railroads, 
lime and guano, and the Agricultural Society.!2. Other writers emphasized 

6 Delaware Register, I, 44 (Feb., 1839). 

7 Delaware Journal, June 12, 1846. 

8 J.C. Myers, Sketches on a Tour through the Northern and Eastern States 
(Harrisburg, 1849), 321. 

9 Scharf, History, I, 321. 

10 U. S. Commissioner of Patents, Report, 1852, Agriculture, 108. 

11 Blue Hen’s Chickens, Jan. 7, 1848, 

12 The Delawarean, March 24, 1860. 
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the same agencies. In Sussex the lag in improvement was even greater, 
although a few of the better farmers were keeping up with their brothers 
in the northern counties. “Corn at the rate of fifty bushels per acre is 
now made to grow where originally was nothing but stagnant frog ponds,” 
stated a resident of Georgetown in 1846, “and wheat of the finest quality 
is now being raised amongst us. About the year 1830 a few of our citizens 
commenced improving the lands adjacent to our town, draining the swamps 
and manuring the uplands, and now that, which but a few years ago, was 
waste land and spreading the bilious and ague and fever among us is the 
most profitable and productive of our soils.”48 Charles Wright living near 
Seaford reported in 1851 much draining and increased use of fertilizers 
in Sussex, though numerous bad farming practices continued." 

Obviously Kent and Sussex were less advanced agriculturally than New 
Castle. Even Governor Burton in his inaugural address in 1859, while 
praising the indications of betterment, admitted “that much more remains 
to be done, particularly in the two lower counties. We are still behind 
many of our sister states in the richness, variety, and yield of our agricultural 
products.”1® In the same year a correspondent of the Philadelphia North 
American pointed out the possibilities as well as the backwardness of the 
“down state” area:1¢ 


Long has much of the center and southern portions of Del- 
aware lain dormant, either entirely uncultivated, or cultivated only 
by the inefficient processes of a former generation of agricul- 
turalists. A soil susceptible of a high degree of productiveness 
commands but prices at which eligibly situated pine barrens would 
be cheap, and is in very moderate demand as such. Capable of 
yielding good crops of corn and southern wheat, and especially 
adapted to the growth of peaches and other fruits which thrive 
in a peach growing country, it seems strangely neglected by the 
enterprising pioneers of northern and eastern emigration. 

It may rather be spoken of as in a process of transition—in 
the beginning of such a process indeed, but still moving onward 
and upward. 


Changes in transportation revolutionized farming. The building of 
turnpikes, the completion of the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal in 1829, 
and the coming of the steamboat were not nearly as important to most 
farmers, as the extension of the Delaware Railroad and its branches after 
1856. As early as 1837 a government report concerning transportation in 
the lower counties had stated: “Susceptible of a high state of agricultural 


13 Delaware Journal, July 10, 1846. 

14 U. S. Commissioner of Patents, Report, 1851, Agriculture, 263. 
15 Delaware Journal, Jan. 21, 1859. 
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improvement, and having an abundance of natural manures, the lands re- 
mote from navigation are neglected. With a climate as well as soil adopted 
to the abundant production of the finest fruits and vegetables long before 
they can be brought to maturity near our great commercial cities, she 
produces little more than enough for the consumption of her own popu- 
lation.”!* The raising of perishable fruit and truck crops was hindered 
until the railroad came. A resident of Lewes noted about his town: AYE 
seemed to be finished until the Rail Road was completed, then it awakened 
from its long sleep and made quite an improvement.”?8 Concerning the rail- 
road the historian of Seaford commented, “It had literally made the wilder- 
ness to blossom as the rose. Thirty years before it was built the poverty and 
forlorn appearance of Sussex county had become a jest. Thirty years 
after, beauty, thrift, and enterprise meet the traveler everywhere across 
the peninsula.” Every decade saw an increase in the amount: of produce 
shipped. In 1866, ten years after the line reached Seaford, 167,887 bushels 
of wheat, 647,146 bushels of corn, 402,160 bushels of Oats, 238,537 baskets 
of peaches, and 103,000 tons of merchandise were sent over it.2° 
Agricultural societies by their exhibits, publications, and meetings 
stimulated interest in better farming methods. One of the first agri- 
cultural societies in the United States was formed in New Castle County 
in 1804, which after a period of decline was revived in 1818. When farm 
problems were discussed at meetings of the American Philosophical Society 
in Philadelphia in the first part of the nineteenth century, Delawareans 
such as Dr. James Tilton, Major Philip Reybold, William Young, and Peter 
Bellach took an active part, as the Society’s printed Memoirs reveal. A 
third agricultural society for New Castle was chartered in 1836 and re- 
mained active for about forty years. Annually it sponsored a banquet and 
fair, at which premiums and other prizes were awarded for the best cattle, 
fruit, and vegetables. Such well-known agriculturists as John S. Skinner, 
editor of the American Farmer, Gove Emerson, and Dr. William Darling- 
ton spoke on these festive occasions. The New Castle society purchased a 
farm on Kennett Pike in 1860 as a permanent fair ground, but in 1872 the 
property was sold to the Wilmington Rifle Club. A society was organized 
in Kent County in 1835 and revived in 1854. A number of local clubs 
were also active. A state society was formed in 1849. The Peninsular 
Horticultural Society held its first meeting in 1887. Perhaps it is signi- 
ficant that the leading farmers were prominent in such organizations, and 
that the most vigorous society in this period was in New Castle.21 
The substantial gain in production achieved by 1860 in New Castle 


17 Report from the Secretary of War, House Report, 24th Congress, 2nd 
Session, March 3, 1837, 218. 

18 D. L. Mustard, Scrap-Book, 5. Ms. in Archives. 

19 Hazzard, History of Seaford, 54. 

20 Williams, Delaware, the Garden State, 60. 

21 Scharf, History, I, 436. 
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County would not have been possible unless the latest devices of the time 
in scientific farming had been employed. From observation, reading, 
and experiment farmers became convinced of the importance of fertilizers, 
drainage, and machines. The first lime kiln in Delaware, which was estab- 
lished at St. George’s in 1831, introduced a “new era.” By 1852, it was 
estimated, Delaware farmers had used a million bushels of lime during 
each of the previous five years.** The value of marl and guano was also 
recognized. A field sown with marl from the excavation for the Delaware 
and Chesapeake Canal yielded 92 bushels of corn per acre, making President 
Jackson exclaim, “By the eternal, it is equal to anything I have seen in Ten- 
fessee, =" 

The advantages of machines were quickly recognized. A committee of 
the New Castle Agricultural Society in 1848 boasted “that greater progress 
had been made in the little state of Delaware than in any in the union, 
proportionally to her size and population, in the way of introducing the 
most important and highly finished labor-saving implements.’”** Hussey’s 
reaper was first used in June, 1845. “In two years from the introduction 
of the above machine in this county,” a New Castle farmer reported, “our 
farmers had purchased more of them than all the states in the union had.””° 
So rapid was the progress made in draining lands that one farmer in 1848 
claimed: “There is no state in the union, except it may be Louisiana, in 
which more draining has been done, or where it has been attended with 
greater success than in Delaware.”?® Every census revealed that the 
areas of improved land in each county had increased. 

Reports of individual farmers showed what could be done with im- 
poverished land, though the cure involved considerable expense. Lands 
heavily strewn with lime, guano, or manure, which once yielded five or 
ten bushels of wheat or corn, returned forty or fifty bushels a few years 
Jater. In five years one New Castle farmer claimed that he had increased 
production of corn and wheat from five bushels per acre to forty. Within 
three years another reported a gain from eight to forty-seven bushels of 
wheat.27 Outstanding farmers in Kent and Sussex raised fifty or more 
bushels of corn per acre by practicing new methods. Many other farmers 
profited to a lesser degree. 

The increase in the price of land was considered “astonishing.” 
By 1846 land in New Castle County that had sold for $10 to $20 per acre 
ten years before brought $40 to $60 after lime or guano had been used, 
and many farmers refused to sell at any price.2* By 1860 immigrants to 

22 Blue Hen’s Chickens, Oct. 1, 1852. 
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24 Journal of Agriculture, III, 548 (May, 1848). 
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Delaware went to the lower counties, as land prices were high in New 
Castle. Land close to the railroad rose in price in the lower counties. 

As early as 1818, S. H. Black had attempted to persuade residents 
that it was cheaper to improve their impoverished land than to move to 
the virgin lands in the west. He also tried to influence settlers to come to 
Delaware.2® Many farmers wrote letters to the Farmers’ Cabinet and the 
American Agriculturist in the thirties and forties with the same inten- 
tions. “As immigration to Texas, Oregon, or California is the order of 
the day, I desire to show that is would be the interest of good prac- 
tical farmers to purchase lands in New Castle county, Delaware, at $15 to 
$30 per acre,” claimed Henry Cazier in 1846.°° An immigrant to New 
Castle from Connecticut wrote in 1842 that most outsiders considered the 
state “a complete froghole, enough to give any man in good health the 
chills to look at. How extensive such impressions are, I know not; but 
from what I can learn, they must be considerable, and operate to deter 
capitalists from investing their money in some of the best lands to be 
found in the United States.’ In spite of the encouragement of the New 
Castle Agricultural Society, little success resulted from such efforts. 
Economically grain could be produced more cheaply upon the virgin 
lands of the West than upon the exhausted lands of the eastern seaboard, 
which required heavy expenditures for fertilizers. 

Dissatisfied with the profits obtained from ordinary crops and faced 
with western competition in the production of wheat and corn, some 
farmers turned to silk cucoons, sheep, and peaches for quick wealth. 
Many Delawareans believed with the Milford Bard, John Lofland, that the 
production of silk might be more profitable “than all the gold mines in 
Christendom,” “the salvation of this part of the country,” and the be- 
ginning of “a new era in our little State,”32 Jehu Reed of Frederica of- 
fered 10,000 mulberry trees for sale in 1831, and five years later he re- 
ceived a gold medal from the legislature for owning the greatest number of 
trees. For many years he manufactured enough stockings for family use.33 
One of the avowed purposes of the revived New Castle Agricultural Society 
was to investigate the possibilities of the industry. The legislature in 
1837 was petitioned for a bounty for the successful raising of cocoons or 
the manufacture of silk, as well as for a gift of $1,000 for the estab- 
lishment of a public filature and the support of an instructor.34 Two 
years later it voted a bounty of 15 cents per pound for cocoons and 50 cents 
per pound for merchantable silk.2° The New Castle Silk Company in 
1838 with Merrit Canby as president purchased 150 acres near Wilmington, 
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on which were planted 1000 trees and 20,000 cuttings. A Silk Society was 
organized in 1839. Thomas Garrett, Quaker abolitionist, was paid a debt 
from South Carolina in mulberry trees and planted them along the Christina 
River. He sold the cuttings for $7,500 in 1845, and they were resold several 
times until the price of $18,000 was reached. About 5,500 pounds of co- 
coons were raised in the state in 1845, after which time the silk fever 
abated.*® 

Before the Civil War the state contained a considerable number of 
sheep, but since then the number has steadily declined. E. I. duPont first 
brought Merino sheep to Delaware in 1803, and two years later purchased 
the famous ram Don Pedro. Thomas Jefferson wrote its owner a letter of 
condolence upon its death, and Peter Bauduy and duPont had wooden 
statues made of it, which are still in existence. DuPont in 1810 owned 
the largest single flock in the country. Bauduy owned 600 sheep in 1810, 
including some full-blooded Merinos, and imported a shepherd from the 
Pyrenees with his dogs to care for them. Philip Reybold of Delaware 
City became the most celebrated breeder. By 1838 he was selling 150 
Leicester sheep annually. One hundred ewes from his flock of 600 Lei- 
cesters averaged seven and a half pounds of wool when clipped in 1844. 
On one occasion Daniel Webster selected one to be roasted for a political 
banquet. About 1845 Reybold imported some Oxfordshire sheep from 
England and was said to be the “most extensive wool grower in Delaware” 
with a flock of 2,000. Many farmers kept a few sheep to furnish wool for 
weaving homespun for family use.*” 

The most significant experiment of the period for the future of 
Delaware agriculture occurred in 1832, when Isaac Reeves of New Jersey 
planted twenty acres of budded peach trees near Delaware City. Although 
the fruit was abundant from early colonial times, there had been no previous 
attempt on a large scale to raise peaches for sale. By 1837 two schooners 
were employed in transporting the fruit to Philadelphia and New York 
for the firm of Reeves and Ridgeway, where it sold for three, four, or 
five dollars per basket. Over 14,000 three-peck baskets were marketed in 
1837, and William Kenrick, a well-known writer on pomology, noted in 
1841 that “the most extensive peach orchard in his knowledge was that 
belonging to Messrs. Reeves and Ridgeway.” Influenced by the high prices 
and encouraged by agricultural writers, other farmers turned to the 
get-rich crop, so that by 1840 half of the land near Delaware City was 
covered with orchards.*® 

The peach king of the section came to be Major Philip Reybold. 
By 1845 his family owned 1,090 acres containing 117,720 trees. A visitor 
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to Delaware City during the height of the harvest reported “a scene which 
bade defiance to the imagination.” Their wharves along the Delaware 
and Chesapeake Canal were piled with rows of peaches three baskets high 
and a hundred yards long, while all sorts of vehicles drawn by horses, 
oxen, and mules were steadily adding to the mass. One sloop and two 
steamers with a capacity of 5,420 baskets were being loaded for the Phila- 
delphia market. Steamers also carried Reybold_ peaches by sea to New 
York, and direct shipments to Boston were being contemplated.” In 1846 
the Reybolds sent 80,000 baskets to market; in 1847 the family contributed 
a third of the total production of the state or 100,000 baskets; in 1848 it 
shipped a fourth of the state’s crop or 125,000 baskets. “There probably 
is not another place of the United States that supplies so many peaches 
for market as Delaware City,” noted an observer in 1850.1° 

Bad transportation facilities hampered commercial production in other 
parts of Delaware. While the trees produced abundantly, by the time the 
fruit had been jolted over rough roads to the Bay or nearest creek it was 
worthless, and some discouraged farmers even pulled up their orchards under 
such circumstances. Some plantings were reported in lower New Castle 
and Kent by 1850, though fruit remained “needlessly neglected” in Sussex. 
The census of 1850 revealed that the orchard products of New Castle were 
worth three times those of Kent and four times the ones from Sussex. 

The extension of the railroad southward in 1856 was revolutionary 
in its effect. Orchards in Kent and Sussex sprang up like mushrooms. 
“Many thousand trees are being planted in almost every section,” said a 
resident of Lewes in 1850. “By the time the railroad has extended down 
here, the probability is these orchards. will have matured.’4! While the 
plantings in lower Delaware increased, the “yellows,” which first appeared 
in the orchards of Reeves and Ridgeway, devastated the Delaware City 
area. “By 1855,” a farmer wrote at a later time, “the yellows had taken 
possession of nearly all the orchards and peach culture in this section was 
at an end.’’4? 

By 1865 Delaware had progressed far towards the goal of “a continuous 
peach orchard” that it became in the’ next five years, and the crop had 
developed into a God-send for many farmers. The extension of the rail- 
road was the primary factor influencing the numerous plantings. The new 
centers of the industry were districts near Dover, Middletown, and along 
Appoquinimink Creek. Profits were sometimes enormous. About the 
crop grown on his farm near Odessa in 1857, Daniel Corbit recorded in his 
ledger: “Cleared, I think, $12,112.12, every cent of it, on Crop this year, 
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& only about 6 acres in bearing! !!!” Four years later he made another 
entry: “Amt. Cash rec’d. by D. C. & no mistake, $21,025.45."4% A 
rough index of how the counties shared in production is furnished by 
the census figures of 1860. The orchard products of New Castle were 
worth twice those of Kent and five times those of Sussex. Shipments from 
the peninsula over the Delaware Railroad had increased from 27,882 
baskets in 1857, to 225,697 by 1862, and to 736,494 by 1864.** In the latter 
year an observer reported that 335,000 baskets had arrived at Jersey City 
during the season by special trains, to which he added 100,000 shipped by 
Adams’ Express and 368,180 sent over the Camden and Amboy Railroad, 
making a total of 803,180 baskets produced by the peninsula, mainly in 
Delaware.*® ‘These records were soon exceeded. The peach had become 
Delaware’s most important fruit and the most profitable branch of agricul- 
ture for many farmers. 

Agricultural trends of the antebellum period are revealed by com- 
paring the returns from the census of 1840, the first census which attempted 
a survey of agriculture, with those of 1860. In 1840 the state produced 
2,099,359 bushels of corn, 315,165 of wheat, 927,405 of oats, 22,483 of 
hay, 64,404 pounds of wool, and 1,458 pounds of silk cocoons. The products 
of the dairy were valued at $113,828 and of the orchard at $28,211. In 
1860 the state produced 3,892,337 bushels of corn, 912,941 of wheat, 1,046,- 
gio of oats, 377,931 bushels of white potatoes, and 142,213 of sweet potatoes, 
and 36,973 tons of hay. The value of orchard products was $114,225 and 
of market garden products $37,797. New Castle raised more wheat, oats, 
and white potatoes, produced more butter, had more machines, and in- 
cluded-more valuable farm land than any other section. The farms in the 
state were worth $31,426,357, those in New Castle being valued at $16,633,- 
176, in Kent at $8,778,258, and in Sussex at $6,014,923. [he new methods 
of cultivation and the attention paid to peaches were significant changes. 
The effect of the new railroad had not yet been fully felt. Delaware 
remained a grain-growing state in 1860 as in 1789, with New Castle the 
best farming district. 


New TRrEnps, 1865-1900 


About the time of the Civil War farmers began to experiment with 
the raising of fruits and vegetables with marked success. By 1900 they 
were among the most profitable crops. George P. Norris of New Castle 
County noted in a report in 1855 that thus far so little attention had 


43 Elizabeth Bootes Clark, When and How Delaware Became “‘the Peach 
State,” 50. Unpublished Ms. Miss Clark, a descendent of some of the growers 
near Delaware City, has incorporated many family traditions in her essay. 

44 Hancock, The Peach Industry, Appendices A and B. 

45 Ibid. 
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been paid to the cultivation of vegetables that many consumers were still 
dependent on the market gardeners near Philadelphia. Norris hired “an 
experienced ‘trucker’ of Philadelphia County” to cultivate a two-acre 
plot a mile from Market Street in Wilmington, and by fertilizing heavily 
with stable manure and night-soil was able to “produce fine vegetables ten 
days in advance of those who do not employ this kind of manure.” His 
early cabbages and beets were soon netting him “a very handsome return.”4¢ 
Noting that a farmer near Smyrna had sold strawberries from four acres 
for $4,000 in 1867, the Delawarean advised: “The increasing demands of 
the Philadelphia, New York, and other Northern markets for fruit and 
vegetables of every description, but especially for the early productions, 
should induce small farmers to give increased attention to raising crops 
that will meet this demand—such as berries, pie-plant, asparagus, cauli- 
flower, lettuce, peas, etc.”*7 One acre of tomatoes near St. George’s returned 
a profit of $700 in 1867.48 

Farmers in Sussex County were urged to raise the same money-makers. 
Joseph Yardley, who had recently moved near Milford from Pennsylvania, 
wrote in the Georgetown Union in 1863 that slavery alone had prevented 
the state from developing into “the Great Garden to supply the Atlantic 
cities,” but that “hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of fruit and 
vegetables found their way to market last year. A glance at the map of 
the country will convince anyone that the fruits, melons, sweet potatoes, 
and other truck, for the raising of which the soil of this state is so well 
adapted, could be more readily and cheaply shipped to the great markets 
of New York, Boston, and even Montreal, from the termini of the Junction 
and Breakwater Railroad at Lewes, than from any other point in the coun- 
trys. 

Fruit was reported to be “needlessly neglected” in Sussex in the fifties, 
and only peaches received attention in Kent. Apple orchards were “de- 
clining” in New Castle in 1854, and were an “uncommon sight” in 1867, 
although 34,800 baskets of apples were sent over the railroad in the latter 
year. Peaches and strawberries were “Sust beginning” in eastern Sussex 
in 1866. Except for peaches, what fruit was grown was consumed at home 
or sold in local markets. 

After the Civil War many farmers turned to strawberries for profit. 
Jehu Reed, one of the first farmers in Kent County to experiment with 
them, planted six acres in 1866 and sold the product at fifty-five cents 
per quart in New York. Six acres netted him $5,000 in 1870. He also planted 
the first asparagus for sale outside of the state in 1870.°° One resident of 
Milford reported a profit of $2,800 from four acres in 1866. The first 


46 U. S. Commissioner of Patents, Report, 1855, Agriculture, 289. 
47 Williams, Delaware, 53. 

48 Ibid., 63. 

49 The Georgetown Union, Oct. 3, 1863. 
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strawberries near Selbyville were planted by D. J. Long in 1871. In 1872 
3,472,000 quarts were shipped by rail from the state. Other berries were 
profitable as well. In 1858 it was noted that 100 to 125 buckets of huckle- 
berries were being shipped from a single railroad station. Observing that 
one man sent 1,495 buckets of blackberries to Philadelphia in 1858, the 
Smyrna Times commented, “The blackberry trade is getting to be of 
considerable importance, bringing back as it does large sums of money from 
the city, mainly to those who are the poorest and most needy.”*! “Sussex 
county has poured these things into Philadelphia by tens of thousands of 
bucketfuls, the railroads having opened a market for what formerly perished 
in the field,” reported the Lincoln Herald in 1866 concerning the blackberry 
trade.°? By 1880 over 1,000 cars of berries were being shipped annually. 

The peach remained the most successful fruit. Typical of the great 
harvests was the bumper crop of 1869. Railroad officials estimated that 
1,099,590 trees were in bearing in Delaware along the railroad line. Early 
in August a resident of the state observed, “We have an immense crop of 
peaches in our country this season. I am afraid there is ample to glut 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston markets. Railroads, steam- 
boats, tugs, sail-vessels, and barges are taxed to their full capacity carrying 
peaches.” The fear of flooding the market was soon justified, and some 
growers fed their product to the hogs rather than sell at low prices. Ship- 
ments by rail from early August to the middle of September averaged 
over 100 cars per day. By September 24, 41,000 carloads of peaches 
averaging 500 baskets had been sent to New York. Seven stations shipped 
over 100,000 baskets and Middletown 261,571. The Delaware Railroad 
carried 2,115,500 baskets, of which over 250,000 came from Maryland. By 
water 400,000 baskets were transported from Appoquinimink Creek and 
530,000 from Mahon’s near Dover. When James A. Fulton of Dover pub- 
lished his book Peach Culture in 1870, he wrote about the peninsula, “With- 
in these limits it is believed more peaches are produced than any other 
of the same extent anywhere. The center of this peach-growing area is 
Kent County, Delaware, which produces more peaches and of better 
quality than any other territory of the same size in the world.” Even a 
resident of New Jersey admitted in 1870 that “Delaware is now the un- 
disputed center of that peach culture which supplies the North with this 
fruit: °* 

By 1900 much of the glory of peach growing was gone. The “yel- 
lows” reappeared with renewed vigor in the 1880’s, and the proceedings of 
the Peninsula Horticultural Society formed in 1887 are filled with discus- 
sions of the disease. Erwin F. Smith, a special government agent, who in- 
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vestigated the “yellows” in 1886, failed to find its cause. ‘The state con- 
tained 4,521,623 trees in 1890. These were reduced to 2,441,650 by 1900, 
and for the next thirty years every decade saw a decrease. Probably the 
year of the largest crop was 1875, when 9,072 cars were shipped over the 
railroad. The peach center shifted gradually southward. In 1840 and 
1850 it had been at Delaware City. By 1875 it was located at Middletown, 
in 1880 at Smyrna, in 1885 at Wyoming, and in 1890 in Sussex County. 

Flattering reports of experiments in fruit and vegetable growing were 
distributed among the northern states before the end of the Civil War, 
and the Delaware Improvement Association was formed to encourage 
northern immigration. The railroad granted special. passenger and freight 
rates. “The ‘little fruit state,’ as she is sometimes called, possesses a wonder- 
ful capacity for raising every description of berry, fruit, or vegetable, 
not only excelling all other States in abundance, but beauty, size, vigor, 
color, taste, earliness, and freedom from disease, to an extent little known 
or appreciated by those who have paid no attention to the subject,” 
asserted one writer. “Sooner or later the entire peninsula must become the 
great fruit and vegetable garden for early products for New York and 
Northern markets, and there are many excellent opportunities for those 
who like a life among fruits and flowers.”55 

In the past slavery had been a blight upon the land, it was claimed, 
being responsible for bad farming, poverty, and many other ills, but now 
there was no real reason to prevent northern enterprise from developing 
this neglected section. “Whether as regards the cultivation of the soil or 
the improvements, such as buildings, fences, etc., Delaware appears to be 
far behind some of her sister States,” admitted one resident, who thought 
northern capital might improve conditions.5* Below Milford it was true 
that great poverty existed, but the present generation was not at fault 
“because the people have no education, do not read, do not inquire into 
it for themselves.”57 To northern eyes the homes of many Delawareans 
were unattractive: “Houses appear very little better than the out-buildings; 
farm-houses generally consist of small frame or log one-story tenements, 
with seldom a tree or shrub to make them attractive; and not seldom pigs 
and cattle enjoy themselves in company with the dog and chickens in the 
front yard.” Yet it was a mistake to suppose that Delawareans were “a set 
of ignoramuses that neither knew the value of an acre of land nor how to 
cultivate it,” for natives could drive as sharp a bargain as the Yankees.*8 

Delaware: the Garden State, a pamphlet written by H. T. Williams, 
was an ambitious attempt to make Delaware better known to northern 
farmers. “The sun never shone on a land so peculiarly blessed,” he 
asserted. “Sooner or later it must become the great fruit and vegetable 
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garden for Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, and those who can secure 
some of the excellent chances now obtainable will never have occasion to 
regret their choice. To all ye Northern men looking for new homes there 
comes this cordial invitation from Delaware: ‘Come, dwell among us, and 
we will make you happy, healthy, and wealthy.’” After observing the 
richness of the soil in New Castle and the high price of land, he passed on 
to Kent, where from the view of the immigrant “we can unhesitatingly 
say that from Middletown to Camden is found the finest portion of the 
entire state.” Sussex County contained tremendous possibilities, and more 
northerners had settled near Milford than in any other section.®® 

Another survey of the opportunities in Delaware appeared in a 
pamphlet published by the State Board of Immigration in 1884, entitled 
Homes and Lands in Delaware. New Castle was a progressive area noted 
for its corn, wheat, and hay. Dairying remained neglected in Kent, but 
more attention was being paid to fruit and vegetables there than to grain. 
“A score of years ago it was devoted to no other purpose. The crops ob- 
tained were small, the land being always in a semi-exhausted state. But 
it was easily cultivated, and when put into fruit-trees, strawberries, black- 
berries, raspberries, etc., and properly manured and tilled, an immediate 
and rapid improvement was the result. Farms that then produced only a 
few bushels of grain now yield tons of fruit; and instead of barely giving 
their owners a scanty subsistence (of hog and hominy), now are yielding 
a gross income of thousands of dollars annually. Instead of a small un- 
profitable breed of cattle, Jerseys are kept for butter, and Shorthorns 
for beef. Land, instead of being worth from fifteen to thirty dollars per 
acre, is now worth from one hundred to two hundred dollars per acre.” 
While improvements were visible in some parts of Kent, the pamphlet re- 
ported that “the lower part of Kent county, and much of Sussex are still 
waiting the magic touch that shall make the desert bloom as the rose.” 
In the past most farmers in lower Delaware had planted only corn and 
wheat and used no fertilizers, but “now with the introduction of railroad 
facilities and rapid steamboat transportation, with large markets on every 
hand, and the wonderful skill attained in preserving almost all kinds of food 
for the human race, the owner of these lands finds before him a golden 
opportunity.”° 

The census of 1900 revealed that corn and wheat remained the most 
important crops, though increased attention was being given to fruit and 
market garden products. In 1880 the state produced 3,984,264 bushels of 
corn, 1,175,272 of wheat, and 378,588 of oats. In 1900 returns were 4,736,- 
580 bushels of corn, 1,870,570 of wheat and 131,960 of oats. Due to 
western competition, it was unlikely that the raising of wheat was as profit- 
able as some other crops. The land was planted in the following crops in 
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1900: 437,168 acres in cereals, 74,800 in hay and forage, 8,020 in white 
and sweet potatoes, 23,987 in other vegetables, and 10,599 in small fruits. 

“Peaches, apples, and small fruits, as strawberries, raspberries, etc., are 
raised in abundance, and Delaware, in connection with New Jersey and 
Maryland, supplies about seven-tenths of the demand for these products 
in the New York and New Jersey markets,” reported the census of 1900. 
The state produced 10,498,640 quarts of strawberries, 1,564,940 quarts of 
blackberries, and over 1,000,000 quarts of raspberries. More strawberries 
were raised in Sussex County than any other in the nation. Orchard pro- 
ducts valued at $263,127 came from 567,618 apple trees, 2,441,650 peach 
trees, 394,814 pear trees, and 203,248 grape vines. Due to the “yellows,” 
the number of peach trees had been halved since 1890. By 1911 the apple 
was said to be the King of Delaware fruits. Since 1900 the value of 
market garden products and small fruits had increased from $220,880 to 
$1,230,662. Dairying was profitable in New Castle County, while poultry 
was raised in all sections for local consumption. 

The Board of Agriculture published a circular in 1901, which described 
the opportunities for farming in the most favorable light. With some 
omissions the account is quoted: “Delaware is within a few miles ride 
of all the large cities of the Eastern United States. Within a radius of 
500 miles of Dover are thirty millions of people—more than one-third of 
the total population of the United States. Every one of these 30,000,000 is 
happy when he gets a Delaware peach. The soil is alluvial. ‘Tickle it with 
the hoe, it laughs with the harvest.’ Delaware is emphatically a fruit- 
growing state, and of all her fruit products peaches hold the leading place, 
and probably will for years to come. The apple may yet be the King of 
Delaware fruits; certainly Delaware will be one of the great apple-producing 
states. ‘Doubtless God might have made a better berry than the straw- 
berry, but doubtless he never did.’ Delaware ships several million quarts 
of these berries to other states every year. The canning interest of the 
state is large. Tomatoes lead in this business. Peas are also grown largely 
for canning.”*! In like vein other high lights of the agricultural scene were 
mentioned. So highly was this pamphlet regarded that its contents were 
published with only slight revisions in German with the title Delaware der 
Diamantstaat.® 

The most notable change before 1900 in Delaware agriculture was the 
attention paid truck and fruit crops. In a soil survey of Sussex County 
published in 1924, the type of farming carried on in most of Delaware was 
described. The account applies also to conditions in 1900: “General farming 
is still the predominating type of farming carried on in Sussex County, al- 
though there are a number of farms devoted to trucking, producing, 
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principally potatoes, sweet potatoes, tomatoes, and strawberries. Corn 
and wheat are the principal general farm crops. The production of forage 
crops, including the different legumes, is also important.”®* R. O. Bausman 
has arrived at these conclusions concerning agricultural production in New 
Castle County during the last hundred years: “Since 1840, the trend of 
agriculture in New Castle County, in general, has been an increase in the 
production of the more perishable products and a decrease in the produc- 
tion of the more staple and concentrated products. This has involved a 
marked increase in the production of fluid milk and poultry products and 
a decrease in the production of hogs, sheep, butter, field corn, and wheat. 
There has been no increase in the production of fruit and vegetable crops, 
apparently due to the rather heavy type of soil and to the capital involved.’ 
With the exceptions that truck crops and fruit were important products 
in lower Delaware in 1900, this statement likewise describes agricultural 
trends in Kent and Sussex counties, as Mr. Bausman has demonstrated in 
other studies.® Delaware was partly living up to its reputation of being 
the Diamond State. 
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CHAPTER 17 


Twentieth Century Agriculture 


By Thomas A. Baker* 





The turn of the century was marked by no conspicuous change in 
Delaware’s farm practices and by no crop that rivaled the prestige of the 
Delaware peach in former years. The state’s once proud peach orchards 
which contained 4,521,623 trees in 1890 had been reduced to 2,441,650 
trees in 1900. This reduction in numbers was to continue for many years. 
By 1910 there were 1,177,402 trees and by 1940 only 314,684. However, 
the peach crop of 1900 was by no means insignificant and probably gave 
a greater cash return than any other single crop. Delaware continued to 
be known as the Peach State. 


Fruir GROWING 


The decline in peach growing had evidently directed the attention 
of Delaware horticulturists to other fruits, since between 1890 and 1900 
there had been an increasing rate of production for both apples and straw- 
berries and the latter fruit was enjoying a boom about 1900. The Report 
of the State Board of Agriculture for 1902 states: 


One of its (Delaware’s) counties produces more strawberries 
than any other county in America. In 1899 the State produced 
10,498,640 quarts of strawberries and of these 7,166,330 quarts 
grew in Sussex County. The yield in 1902 is estimated to have 
been about 10 million quarts for this county and about 4 million 
for the remainder of the State. 

Bridgeville, Sussex County, is the center of the industry; the 
shipments from this point have been as follows: 


L898 .cecseccrscorcocecsenscncsasesssecsseecearsesessaseocenseneenss 1,525,222 quarts 
TBQ0 ..csssscsrcsssocsrsncencsccnscceeccnsscsercovssssssecsseasenenss 1,606,718 quarts 
TQOO ..cssrecessessorcocacsestecersnsesecezescesosecacssossevensesees 1,700,910 quarts 
LOOT ..ecscssseccossscseccsarencnrensecscrsececorsnssasscsersncetses 1,767,896 quarts 
1QO2 ssssscssereescssescerceseccnsesenecsssssssssseseasenensenennenss 2,229,614 quarts 


* Professor of animal industry, University of Delaware. Dr. Baker has 
been a member of the Delaware Agricultural Experiment Station staff since 1919. 
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In 1903 the promise is for about 3,500,000 quarts from this 
station. The fruit is sold by the quart, usually in 48-quart 
crates, at the railroad station in Bridgeville to the highest bidder 
and paid for on the spot, thus saving frieght and commissions. 
Agents of the commission houses in Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, and other cities are at the station and buy quantities, and 
of the desired qualities, as their respective houses can handle. 


It was estimated that the 1902 crop of strawberries in the state sold 
for about one million dollars or an average price of seven cents per quart. 
From this time until 1923 strawberries were generally considered as a mil- 
lion dollar crop for Delaware. Since 1923 there has not been a million 
dollar crop. The acreages planted have usually been about the same as 
in earlier years, but lower prices due to competition with other producing 
areas have prevailed. After the beginning of World War II the scarcity 
of labor made it impossible for most growers to find sufficient pickers to 
harvest the crop. As a result, acreages were drastically reduced and the 
strawberry suddenly became a crop of little importance. With the return 
of normal labor conditions this enterprise, which has meant so much to one 
portion of the state, should revive. 

Apples had not been a very important crop in the state prior to 1900 
but many new plantings came into bearing about this time. According to 
the U. S. Census, there were 567,618 bearing apple trees in Delaware in 
1900 and this number increased to a high point of 824,348 trees in 1925. 
The greatest concentration of orchards was and still is in the Camden- 
Wyoming area and the names—Bancroft, Derby, Richardson, and Soper- 
have been associated with large scale production. There were many million- 
dollar crops during this period and prosperity for the apple growers con- 
tinued until the depression of 1931-1934. Crops exceeding a million dollars 
annually have prevailed since that time, but lower prices per bushel and 
higher costs of production have been discouraging to growers. The number 
of trees has declined considerably since 1935. 

The only other fruit crop in Delaware that is worthy of mention is 
the grape. Good prices received during and for several years after World 
War I gave considerable impetus to the planting of new vineyards and to 
the expansion of old ones. Since then production has been stabilized at 
about 2000 tons per year and the price received has been stabilized at about 
forty dollars per ton. This price has not been conducive to further ex- 
pansion and grapes continue to be a crop of minor importance. 


GRAIN AND Hay 


Corn and wheat have been staple grain crops in Delaware throughout 


1 Data from Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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its history and during the present century there has been but slight variation 
in total production from year to year. Annual corn production is nearly 
always between four and five million bushels. There are only six years on 
record where corn sales have exceeded a million dollars. However, the 
value of corn sold is a very poor indicator of the value of this crop since 
about three million bushels are kept on the farms each year for the feeding of 
livestock. 

The U. S. Census indicates that there was very little variation in wheat 
acreage in Delaware from 1880 to 1930. The greater part of this crop has 
always been sold for cash and the returns have made a substantial contribu- 
tion to Delaware’s agricultural prosperity. In more recent years farmers 
have realized that other enterprises were yielding better profits than wheat 
and acreages have been gradually reduced. Middletown is the center of 
the most important wheat growing area. In most years the state’s crop 
has sold for an amount between one and two million dollars, the most out- 
standing crop being that of 1920 when total sales amounted to $3,392,000. 
Specialized wheat growing is still continued on some of the large tenanted 
farms where the practice of dividing the wheat crop between landlord and 
tenant persists as a convenient mode of settlement. 

Rve, oats, and barley have never been grown in important amounts, but 
in recent years there has been some tendency to replace wheat with barley 
in rotations since heavier yields can be had of the latter crop and it is in 
good demand for local livestock feeding. 

Although the soybean cannot be properly classified as a cereal, 
deserves mention as a grain crop of fairly recent introduction. About 12,- 
ooo acres were planted to this crop in 1924, chiefly in Sussex County. 
Since then the acreage has more than doubled. Throughout the 1920’s high 
prices were obtained from the sale of soybeans for seed to dealers and 
farmers in other states, but since then other regions have developed their 
own seed sources and Delaware beans have been sold chiefly to oil extraction 
plants at more modest prices. Prices received in recent years do not indicate 
that the soybean is likely to play more than a minor role in Delaware agri- 
culture. 

The acreage cut for hay in Delaware has remained almost constant since 
1890, but yields per acre have been slightly better during recent years. 
Nearly all of the hay grown is needed for the feeding of farm livestock. 
It might be expected that with the diminishing of the horse population 
during the past twenty-five years less hay would be needed, but increasing 
numbers of dairy cattle have maintained the demand. Since the hay crop 
is consumed on farms it does not directly augment farm income; indirectly, 
however, it is very important to the state’s dairy industry which makes a 
major contribution to agricultural prosperity. Most of the hay grown 
consists of red clover and mixed grasses, but the acreage seeded to ‘alfalfa 
is gradually increasing. 
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Truck AND CANNERY Crops 


A great many Delaware vegetables and small fruits find their way to 
the markets and canneries. Tomatoes, strawberries, lima beans, green peas, 
snap beans, cantaloupes, asparagus, watermelons, cucumbers, and sweet 
corn are all included in this category and have been the most stable 
source of income for farmers in southern Delaware since 1900. 

The rise of the strawberry to importance has already been mentioned. 
The growing of strawberries did not slacken until the beginning of 
World War II and until 1940 ranked first among the state’s small fruit and 
truck crops. The tomato undoubtedly should be ranked next to the 
strawberry as a money maker although wide variations in market price 
have made it a less stable source of income. Delaware tomatoes have been 
a million dollar crop a number of times since 1900, the peak being reached in 
1918 when $4,318,000 was received for the crop. In no other year has this 
figure been closely approached. Since 1926 prices received from canneries 
have been low and with the higher production costs of recent years have 
discouraged many growers. The acreages planted have declined consider- 
ably, but the crop is still to be regarded as an important one. 

Since World War I lima beans have been a popular Delaware cash 
crop, especially in Sussex County. In most years the value of the crop 
has not equaled that of tomatoes, but in recent years canneries have paid 
out about the same amount to farmers for each of these crops. The adap- 
tability of lima beans to machine Operations in planting and harvesting has 
given them a great advantage over tomatoes in those areas that are adapted 
to the former and this advantage may increase with continuing scarcity of 
farm labor. 

One other truck crop should be mentioned among those of major 
importance in Delaware and that is the cantaloupe. The soils of lower 
Delaware are well adapted to cantaloupe culture and this delicious fruit 
which the market classifies as a vegetable has been grown in Delaware for 
New York and Philadelphia markets for many years. At the height of 
the season motor trucks loaded high with crates of cantaloupes form an 
almost continuous procession on the Du Pont Highway and the air is 
filled with the characteristic fragrance of the fruit. Since 1930 annual 
cantaloupe production has usually exceeded that of the twenties, but the 
lower prices that have prevailed during the latter period have been a source 
of dissatisfaction to the growers. 

The truck and cannery crops which are of less importance than the 
foregoing but which, as a group, sell for about half a million dollars in 
an average year are: asparagus, green peas, cucumbers, watermelons, snap 
beans and sweet corn. Each of these crops has considerable importance 
in certain areas of the state. 





(Courtesy University of Delaware Agricultural Extension Service) 


Tomato Field and Cannery, Sussex County 





(Courtesy University of Delaware Agricultural Extension Service) 


Grading Peaches, Bridgeville 
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Livestock Propuction 


The states of our eastern seaboard are all] importers of livestock products 
and they are not commonly regarded as having great importance in the 
field of animal husbandry. At the present time it is rare to find a locality 
in the East that raises meat producing animals in commercial quantities. 
Such meat as is produced goes to supply the farmer’s table, with small 
surpluses being sold to a limited extent in local markets. The eastern 
states have, however, ranked high in the production of dairy and poultry 
products. The perishability or semi-perishablity of these products necessi- 
tates their production in the vicinity of centers of consumption, and the 
cities of the East provide a great market outlet. 

In the decade following the Civil War there were about as many 
cattle being kept for beef production in Delaware as for dairy production, 
according to the U. S. Census. By 1900 the total number of cattle in 
Delaware had decreased considerably but the number being kept for dairy 
purposes had been gradually increasing. Since this time very few cattle 
have been kept for beef, nearly all cattle offered at the markets being 
discarded dairy cows and veal calves. 

Sheep raising has pursued the same downward trend through the years 
as beef production. There were 34,000 sheep in Delaware in 1867 and by 
1909 this number had dwindled to 3,000. This latter number has remained 
quite constant during later years. The same downward trend has been 
observed in other eastern states. It would seem that Delaware with its 
scarcity of good pastures and large areas of lowlands has greater disad- 
vantages for sheep raising than neighboring states and the disappearance 
of this industry would naturally be expected. Such few sheep as are now 
kept are used for clearing brush land or for no good reason. 

The number of hogs raised per year in Delaware has been quite constant 
as far back as we have census data. An average of four or five head per 
farm each year indicates that no great income has ever been derived from 
the hog crop and that the prime purpose of keeping hogs has been to 
supply meat for home use. However, there has always been sufficient 
marketable surplus to supply local sausage and scrapple manufacturers 
during the winter season. During World War I, soaring prices made hog 
raising very profitable and Delaware farmers expanded their operations 
accordingly. Hogs produced in the state in 1919 had a value of nearly 
$900,000. By 1925 production had sunk to a lower level than before the 
war. World War II with its attendant meat shortage caused some increase 
in production, but a fixed price for pork coupled with high grain prices 
made an unfavorable situation with respect to profits and most of the 
hogs were consumed on the farms where they were fed. While Delaware 
raises considerable corn for a small state this grain can be more profitably 
used for dairy cattle and poultry than for hogs. 
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Tue Dairy INpuUsTRY 


About 1900 the outlook for milk production in Delaware took a marked 
turn for the better. Before this time milk had either been sold through 
small retail outlets in very small quantities, or made into butter on the 
farm or by a number of creameries scattered through the state. Producing 
milk for buttermaking was justly considered as being a hard way to 
make a living and few farmers considered dairying as a major farm enterprise. 

Improvement of transportation facilities and the introduction of pas- 
teurization increased the demand for fluid milk in the cities and fluid milk 
buyers could offer better prices for the farmers’ milk than the butter- 
makers. In 1900, New Castle County farmers sold about three times as 
much milk through fluid channels as was used for buttermaking and New 
Castle was spoken of as a “dairy county.” Very little milk found its 
way from the lower counties to city markets until about 1920. 

Since 1900 there has been a slight decrease in cow numbers in New 
Castle County, but little change in annual production. The opening of 
receiving stations for market milk in lower Delaware together with the 
development of the state highway program gave great impetus to dairy- 
ing in Kent and Sussex counties. Since 1920 cow numbers and production 
have increased steadily in both counties. In 1945 Kent County production 
surpassed that of New Castle for the first time. Cow numbers in the 
state have increased from 32,000 to 38,000 since 1900. 

The combined sales of milk, cream, and butter from farms have 
averaged about three million dollars annually since 1920. The sale of 
cattle and calves from dairy farms adds more than a half million dollars 
annually to dairy income. Annual sales of milk, cows, and calves exceeded 
seven million dollars during World War II. Delaware’s dairy industry 
has been unspectacular but it has established itself as a major agricultural 
enterprise. 


Muskrat Propucrion 


Farms bordering the Delaware River and Bay include considerable 
areas of marshland that are adapted by nature to support muskrats in 
large numbers. Many farmers throughout this region derive their principal 
income from the sale of the pelts and carcasses of these small animals. 

The proper classification of muskrat production is a matter of diffi- 
culty. Such an enterprise is hardly a branch of animal husbandry since 
the rearing of these animals requires no attention on the part of the 
owner; the muskrat is a very self sufficient animal and is able to reproduce 
its kind and feed itself in a satisfactory manner without assistance from 
man. Furthermore, it derives its sustenance from wild vegetation for which 
the agriculturist has no use. For the same reason muskrat production 
can hardly be called “fur farming” in the popular sense since foxes, mink, 
and other fur bearers generally included in this category are kept in 
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enclosures and given as much care as domestic livestock. Perhaps the 
designation of a more primitive industry, “hunting and trapping” would 
be most suitable if the trapping and skinning of the muskrats were not 
carried on by farmers along with other agricultural efforts. 

Delaware’s muskrat industry has had only slight recognition. Most 
Delaware people are unaware of its existence and very few have any 
idea of its importance. Published information is almost non-existent since 
the U. S. Census, the U. S. Department of Agriculture and other agencies 
compiling agricultural and industrial statistics do not mention muskrats. 

While making an investigation of mosquito control in Delaware marsh- 
lands, L. A. Stearns and Donald MacCreary, entomologists at the University 
of Delaware Agricultural Experiment Station, found it necessary to study 
the muskrat industry since the interests of this industry had some bearing on 
mosquito control. Their statement? relative to the importance of musk- 
rats in Delaware is undoubtedly quite accurate: 


In an endeavor to arrive at a reasonable estimate of its impor- 
tance, many marsh owners and the several fur buyers operating in 
this area were interviewed, local banks and stores of various kinds 
were contacted, a study of the sale of carcasses on the King Street 
curb market in Wilmington was made, and the principal hide and 
fur concerns of the East were consulted. The results of this 
survey indicate that the total annual catch in Delaware approxi- 
mates 150,000 hides, of which about 61 per cent are derived from 
New Castle County, 14 per cent from Kent County and 25 per 
cent from Sussex County. 

The consensus of opinion indicates that trapping from the 
Pennsylvania State Line south to the Christina River is of negligible 
importance, while that from Broadkill Creek south to the Mary- 
land State Line is rather light and scattered. The Delaware City 
area is considered the best from all standpoints—quantity, size and 
quality of pelts. Primehook Neck, where conditions are much the 
same, rates second due to the present smaller acreage involved. 
This district has become increasingly less productive during recent 
years, the decrease being attributed to vegetative changes occasioned 
by the flow of salt water through many breaks in the dunes along 
the bayshore. These Sussex County lands are now of much less 
value than those of northern Kent and of New Castle. 


The Open season for muskrats is from December 1 to March to. 
The trapping season is, therefore, confined to a period of about three 
months when there is little other work to be done on the farms. This 


2 Stearns, L. A., MacCreary, Donald, and Daigh, F. C., Effect of Ditching 
for Mosquito Control on the Muskrat Population of a Delaware Tidewater Marsh. 
Del. Agr. Expt. Station Tech. Bul. 26, 1940. 





(Courtesy University of Delaware Agricultural Extension Service) 
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is a very busy season for those farmers with large acreages of marshland 
but it is a very lucrative one. The price level for pelts has been fairly 
stable and according to Stearns and MacCreary averaged $1.34 over a 
period of twenty years and in the better years the state’s income is about 
$500,000. The dressed carcasses are sold as “marsh rabbits? for about 
fifteen cents apiece and have a ready sale in towns near the producing 
areas and on the King Street market in Wilmington. Stearns estimates 
that there are twenty-five or thirty of the larger producers who have 
annual incomes from muskrats exceeding $5000. Since muskrats require no 
effort or expense on the part of the owner during the period of pro- 
duction, it seems probable that the percentage of profit above expenses 
is higher for this crop than for any other grown in Delaware. 


Pouttry Propucrion 


The poultry industry was not regarded as being of major importance 
during the early part of this century. Data on sales of eggs and poultry 
are very fragmentary for these early years but indications are that between 
one and two million dollars worth of these products were sold annually. 
Very few farm enterprises were yielding greater returns during this 
period. There were few large producers and there was nothing to suggest 
the later spectacular rise of this phase of agriculture. 

By 1920 it was evident that market egg production was very profit- 
able and by 1929 egg sales had reached four and a half million dollars. 
Sales of chickens reached three million dollars that year so that chickens 
and eggs became very definitely Delaware’s leading agricultural enterprise. 
There was a considerable decline of the business during the depression years, 
but gains in sales of market chickens were resumed thereafter with the 
five million dollar mark being passed in 1938. Egg production also in- 
creased greatly but most sales were made to hatcheries to produce chicks. 


Tue BroiLer Business 


For a good many years the term “broiler” has been used by marketers 
of poultry to designate young chickens weighing under two and one-half 
pounds in weight. Birds of this class were for the most part cockerels 
_ that were a necessary by-product in producing pullets for egg production. 
Such broilers would be of the lighter breeds commonly used for produc- 
ing eggs and were not of high quality. Since eggs were hatched in the late 
winter and spring these broilers would reach the markets during the summer. 

The idea of raising broilers for winter markets is not new, but prior 
to 1920 producing broilers out of the usual summer season had never been 
considered as anything but a small local business. Delaware’s great broiler 
industry which marketed over sixty million dollars worth of its product 
in 1945 started with a small local business but its rapid rise has been a 
source of wonder and speculation. There seems to be no logical reason 
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for Sussex County, Delaware, becoming the most intensive commercial 
broiler producing area of the United States. 

Mrs. Wilmer Steele of Ocean View, Sussex County, is given credit 
for beginning the present broiler industry. In 1923, she started a brood 
of five hundred chicks and sold them when they weighed about two 
pounds apiece for sixty-two cents a pound live weight. The next year 
she started a thousand chicks and sold them for fifty-seven cents a pound. 
Mr. Steele, who was a member of the Coast Guard at Bethany Beach, 
was so impressed with his wife’s success that he devoted his spare time 
to building new brooder houses so that the Steeles had a plant Capacity 
of 10,000 in 1926 and of 25,000 in 1927. By the latter date Mr. Steele 
had severed his connection with the Coast Guard so that he could devote 
his full time to the broilers. The Steeles followed the practice of starting 
their broods in February and having the birds ready for market three 
weeks before the regular supply of farm produced broilers came on. By 
this practice they were assured top prices. 

Her husband was not the only person who was impressed by Mrs. 
Steele’s initial success. Poultry raisers all over Baltimore Hundred started 
experimental broods of broilers and were soon converting their facilities 
for laying hens to the purpose of broiler production. H. S. Palmer, Dela- 
ware Extension Poultryman, stated in his 1928 report that in the previous 
year there were about 500 growers who raised an average of 2000 broilers 
apiece and that broiler growing had spread all over Sussex and to a limited 
degree into Kent and New Castle counties. 

From later annual reports of Mr. Palmer, it is indicated that Delaware 
produced two million broilers in 1928 and that production increased at the 
rate of about a million a year until 1935. Every year during this time 
many persons predicted that production was increasing too rapidly and 
that a strong price reaction would soon occur. However, after 1935, the 
rate of increase in production was much more rapid; total production 
was twenty-four million in 1939 and forty-eight million in 1941,—by 
1944 it had reached sixty million with selling prices averaging about a 
dollar per bird. Broiler production had become big business, especially 
for Sussex County, which has become one of several counties in the United 
States having the highest income from agricultural products. 

The increasing production after 1930 did not come so much from the 
increasing number of producers as it did from larger sized operating 
units. The 2000 bird unit which was the standard before 1930 was 
soon to be looked upon as a “back yard” flock. By 1940 a unit of 10,000 
birds was considered a “back yard” flock that could be handled by an 
owner and his wife in connection with some other business. 

Mr. Wilmer Steele, who built small colony houses at first, began 
building larger houses and by 1935 had housing capacity for over 200,000 
birds. Still larger plants have since been operated by a number of growers. 
Until recent years the cost of building these houses was very low. The type 
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of construction was simple and low cost labor could be used in building; 
native pine furnished cheap lumber; and the level, sandy land of lower 
Delaware was conducive to low, shallow foundations and dirt floors. At 
first sand was thought to be the only floor litter necessary, but in later 
years most growers have preferred sawdust which can be obtained at 
low cost from local mills. 

Another factor that contributed to the early expansion was that broilers 
ceased to be a seasonal product and were successfully marketed in all 
months of the year. Instead of producing one crop for the spring 
markets, growers were producing two or three crops a year, thus doing 
a bigger business and reducing overhead charges. 

From the very start, broiler producers were dependent on hatcheries 
for their day-old chicks. There were a number of hatcheries in Delaware 
prior to the birth of the broiler business and these had catered principally 
to the market-egg producers. The rapidly increasing demand for broiler 
chicks caused the hatcherymen to. expand their operations and to start 
hunting eggs from which suitable broiler chicks could be hatched. The 
Barred Rock breed was preferred for broiler production and many egg 
producers converted from White Leghorns to Barred Rocks so that they 
could benefit by the premium prices being offered for hatching eggs. 
It becomes apparent that two other lines of activity were developing 
simultaneously with broiler growing,—hatching-egg production and hatch- 
ing. 

Old hatcheries increased their capacity and new hatcheries were 
started. With the development of compact electric incubators large 
numbers of eggs could be hatched in buildings of moderate size. Expansion 
along this line was no great problem and a considerable number of men 
found this business very profitable. Eventually the hatcherymen formed 
a trade association. 

The obtaining of sufficient hatching eggs from suitable flocks posed 
a difficult problem shortly after the broiler industry was well started. It 
was impossible for Delaware egg producers to furnish enough eggs, and 
on account of the strong demand, many of the eggs furnished were not 
satisfactory for hatching good broiler chicks. Broiler men began buying 
chicks from Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Maine and 
the hatcherymen began buying their eggs from New England sources. 
R. O. Bausman® in a survey of the broiler industry of Delaware made in 
1941 and 1942 estimated that about 85 per cent of Delaware’s broilers 
originated in New England either as hatched chicks or eggs shipped in 
for hatching. 

An interesting development in chick production took place about 1931 
that had a favorable effect on broiler production. Since the New York 
and Philadelphia markets had always demanded barred birds, the Barred 


3 An Economic Study of the Broiler Industry in Delaware, Del. Agr. Expt. 
Station Bulletin 242, 1943. 
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Rocks seemed to be the only breed that would meet this demand. After 
considerable experimenting some Connecticut poultry breeders found that 
cross-bred barred birds could be produced by mating Barred Rock males 
to females of the New Hampshire breed. The “cross-breds” excelled 
Barred Rocks in vigor, rate of growth, and rate of feathering and after 
their introduction to Delaware in 1932 the demand for them increased 
year by year until nearly all of Delaware’s broilers were cross-breds. Most 
hatching-egg producers in the state are now maintaining New Hampshire 
laying flocks for cross-bred egg production. 

Prior to the development of the broiler industry the nutritional de- 
mands of Delaware’s flocks and herds were satisfied to a considerable extent 
by commercial mixed feeds that were processed in various parts of the 
East and Middle West. Local feed mixers have always supplied some feed 
for broilers but their output has been a small fraction of the required 
amount. Hugh A. Johnson,‘ Associate Economist of the Delaware Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station has stated “that, if the 1943 crop of Delaware 
broilers had eaten only 12 pounds of feed apiece, it would have required 
nearly 12,000 thirty-ton freight cars, or a train approximately 110 miles 
long, to haul the feed consumed.” 

Retailers in every town in Delaware had sold mixed poultry feeds or 
“mashes” to the egg producers for many years prior to the advent of 
broilers, so that supplying the broiler trade was a mere matter of expanding 
volume and shifting from “laying mashes” to mashes more suitable for 
meat production. It can be readily seen that the handling of 12,000 cars 
per year of broiler feed is good business for many persons engaged in the 
manufacturing and selling of feeds. It is doubtful if any area of the 
same size in the United States utilizes as much mixed feed as the southern 
part of Sussex County. 

The local feed retailer has served an important function other than the 
selling of feed, viz., the furnishing of credit to the producers. Termohlen® 
found that 68 per cent of the broiler growers used credit to buy feed. 
Most credit agencies have looked upon the broiler business as too hazardous 
for conservative loans, but the feed dealer has always been in sufficiently 
close touch with his patrons’ affairs so that he would know the time of 
sale for each batch of broilers and could be on hand to claim his share 
of the check. Most of a broiler grower’s current investment is in feed, 
and while the greater part of the grower’s credit has come from the 
feed dealer, the hatcherymen and the coal dealer have also carried sub- 
stantial amounts on their books awaiting the arrival of sales day. Naturally, 
many of the larger and the more substantial growers use bank credit or 
get along with no credit at all. 

The development of market outlets for Delaware’s rapidly expanding 


4 The Broiler Industry in Delaware. Delaware Agr. Expt. Station Bul. 250. 
5 Termohlen, W. D., et al., Economic Survey of the Broiler Industry, A. A. 
A., USS#D WACGcG lel 9368 
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broiler industry and of ways and means of transporting the birds to 
these markets is in itself a matter of interest. When the business was 
in its infancy there were a number of live poultry buyers in lower 
Delaware who assembled truck loads of fowls from time to time and 
delivered them to wholesalers in Philadelphia and other cities. As broiler 
production increased these local buyers expanded their operations and 
others equipped themselves with trucks and became buyers. These local 
buyers soon found that Philadelphia furnished a very limited outlet for 
poultry and that the large Jewish population of New York City had an 
appetite for a good quality product that had never been satisfied. In 
1926 about 80 per cent of the live poultry entering the metropolitan 
area was consumed by the Jewish population. New York City soon 
became the destination of most Delaware broilers and the Delaware buyers 
learned that their principal deliveries to the city must be made on Wednes- 
days since Jewish housewives marketed on Thursdays and Fridays, as 
broilers were deemed a proper luxury for the Jewish Sabbath. In more 
recent years a strong demand for broilers has developed among New 
York’s gentile population and broilers are now delivered to market five 
days a week. 

Direct delivery of live broilers to the city was the only method of 
marketing until a local dressing plant was started by Jack Udell at 
Frankford, Sussex County, in 1938. This plant was so successful that 
“nine other plants were in operation by 1944 with a total capacity of 
300,000 birds per day. These plants hold the birds for about three days 
before killing and feed them a special mash which gives an added “bloom” 
to the dressed carcass. The dressed broilers are shipped to retail outlets 
packed in ice and have been very acceptable to the retail trade—even 
to the younger generation of Jews who do not adhere very strictly to 
the Mosaic laws concerning “kosher” killing. 

Only a daring prophet would attempt a forecast of the future of 
broiler production in Delaware. Pessimists kept warning the growers of 
oversupplied markets from the very start, but finally became discouraged 
as the demand continued to increase. Probably the greatest hazard to the 
industry is the likelihood that poultrymen in other states may see the 
possibilities of profits from broilers and furnish sufficient competition to 
reduce profit margins. However, most Delaware producers feel that they 
have become so well established in this field that they can withstand com- 
petition better than newcomers unless it should come from the middle 
western states where feed costs are lower. 

The position of the broiler industry in the agriculture of Delaware 
is difficult to establish. Many persons have stated that broiler growing 
cannot be regarded as one of the state’s agricultural enterprises since 
broilers are not, directly or indirectly, a product of Delaware soil. It is 
certainly true for the most part that neither the birds nor the feeds they 
eat have a Delaware origin, but it is also true that farm animals throughout 
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the eastern states are largely dependent on grains shipped in from the 
West. At any rate, the broiler business is big business for Delaware and 


As we look at the changes that have taken place in Delaware’s agri- 
culture since 1900 we find that certain areas have been more affected than 


vicinity of Newark. 
Kent County has to a great extent changed from fruit growing to 
diversified farming. Income from fruit is now nearly equalled by income 


While broiler production has apparently eclipsed all other agricultural 
enterprises in Sussex County, it is also apparent that all crops grown in 
1900 were still being grown in 1940. Production of truck and cannery 


state legislative acts. 

In 1862 Congress passed the first Morrill Act the purpose of which 
was “to establish in each State and territory a college of agriculture wherein 
should be taught those branches of learning related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, in order to promote the liberal and practical education of 
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Delaware legislature accepted an undivided half of the property of Dela- 
ware College and designated it as the recipient of benefits from the Morrill 
Act. 

The second Morrill Act of 1890 gave each state and territory $25,000 
a year “for more complete endowment and maintenance of colleges for the 
benefit of agriculture and mechanic arts.” Further federal support was 
given the colleges by the Nelson Amendment of 1907 which provided 
$50,000 annually for each agricultural college as defined by the previous 
acts. No further federal aid for instruction was given to the “land-grant” 
colleges until 1935 when the Bankhead-Jones Act provided each college 
with $20,000 annually and a pro-rated share of $1,500,000 as determined 
by the ratio of the state population to the national population. 

Before the second Morrill Act of 1890, agricultural education had 
made very little progress. The land-grant colleges had become well 
established and while most of them were offering creditable courses in the 
mechanic arts and courses related to agriculture such as chemistry, botany, 
and entomology there was almost nothing in the programs of study that 
could be called agriculture. The reason was that those professors who 
were designated to be lecturers on agriculture could find very little to 
teach. There were very few books that dealt with agricultural matters 
and these were not suitable as college text books. Furthermore, there 
were no agricultural research agencies in the country that were making 
any contributions to agricultural science. Some of the larger colleges 
appointed full-time professors of agriculture who, under great handicaps, 
developed a few agricultural courses, but the others including Delaware 
College offered instruction only in “related subjects.” 

The Hatch Act of 1887 providing for the establishment of agricultural 
experiment stations in each state and the additional funds provided by the 
second Morrill Act in 1890 gave added impetus to the cause of agricultural 
education, and curricula for students majoring in agriculture were established 
in most land-grant colleges including Delaware. However, education in 
agriculture could develop no faster than agricultural science and the of- 
ferings of the colleges were meager. Very few students elected agricul- 
ture as a major and at Delaware College only one man had received a 
degree in agriculture before 1900. 

In 1906 Harry Hayward, the newly appointed director of the Del- 
aware Agricultural Experiment Station made the following criticism of the 
state for not giving assistance to agricultural education that would consti- 
tute some recognition of the appropriations that had been made for many 
years by Congress: ® 


Bearing in mind that the Agricultural College was established 
to give instruction in Agriculture as well as in the Mechanic Arts, 
we naturally ask what the state has done for Agriculture com- 


6 Report of the State Board of Agriculture 1905-1906, p. 57. 
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mensurate with what she has done for Mechanic Arts. To the 
knowledge of the writer, the state has never made an appropriation 
specifically for the Agricultural department of the College. As 
a result, there are no agricultural laboratories that correspond to 
the up-to-date machine shop in the department of Mechanic Arts, 
and, barring a little apparatus and a few pictures, there is absolutely 
no equipment for teaching the principles which underlie the 
greatest industry of the state, an industry which engages forty per 
cent of our total population. The agricultural department of 
Delaware College exists on paper, (it has in fact, one student). 
A department originally planned to be of material assistance to 
the farmers of the state, has been allowed to degenerate into a 
mere name without weight in the institution itself or in the state. 


From this time until 1917 there was a gradual improvement in the 
facilities for agricultural instruction and an increasing number of students 
majoring in agriculture. For a few years preceding the entry of this 
country into World War I the annual student enrollment in agriculture 
was between forty and fifty. Wolf Hall was completed in 1917 and the 
modern offices, laboratories, and class rooms in this building fulfilled a 
long-sought desire of the staff for adequate accommodations for teaching 
and research. 

Between 1920 and 1930 there was no great demand for higher educa- 
tion in agriculture by the graduates of Delaware high schools. . There were 
seldom more than thirty students enrolled in the School of Agriculture 
and with the coming of the great depression in the early thirties the number ~ 
of students in agriculture dropped to seventeen. ‘This state of affairs was 
very discouraging but the demand for agricultural education took a sharp 
rebound a few years later and in 1940 there were 102 students enrolled. 
During World War II nearly all of the male students of the University 
entered the armed services and no instruction in agriculture was offered 
during one year. With the discharge of veterans since the end of the war 
many old students have returned and even more new ones have been ad- 
mitted, so that student numbers in the School of Agriculture during the 
post-war years give promise of exceeding the high point of 1940. 

About 1910 there was considerable agitation throughout the country 
for agricultural education of less than college grade, since most of the young 
people who became engaged in practical farming were not able to obtain 
college education. In some of the more prosperous agricultural states 
appropriations were made to establish instruction in agriculture in secondary 
schools. In 1910 Senator Dolliver of Iowa introduced a bill in Congress 
to provide federal grants “to co-operate with the states in encouraging in- 
struction in agriculture, the trades and industries, and home economics 
in secondary schools; in preparing teachers for those schools in state normal 
schools.” This bill was defeated but there was a continued advocacy in 
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Congress of federal grants for vocational education in secondary schools, 
since it was quite generally felt that the states which needed this type of 
education the most were the least able to direct and finance it. 

The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 provided funds for the establishment 
and continuance of vocational education of less than college level in agri- 
culture, home economics, and mechanic arts, provided each state receiving 
the financial benefits made a matching appropriation. The provisions of 
the Smith-Hughes Act were accepted and approved by the Delaware 
legislature in April, 1917 and courses in agriculture and home economics 
were started in three schools the following fall. By 1920 twenty-three 
schools had adopted the vocational programs. It was provided in the 
Smith-Hughes Act that teacher training programs should be carried out 
in each co-operating state. In 1919 R. W. Heim was appointed in the 
dual role of director of vocational education in Delaware and professor 
of vocational education in Delaware College and has served in this capacity 
since that time. Trade and industrial education in the state has also been 
included under Professor Heim’s direction. 

In the early years of vocational education in the state it was necessary 
to obtain teachers from neighboring states, but since the graduation of the 
first few classes in agricultural education and home economics education 
at the University of Delaware the majority of the teachers have been 
Delawareans. At the end of 1945 it was found that 96 graduates of the 
University had taught home economics in Delaware schools and 43 
graduates had taught vocational agriculture. 

The results of vocational training in agriculture and home economics 
are now plainly evident throughout the state since graduates of these 
courses of instruction are now operating farms and farm homes in every 
rural community. They are not only successful in farm practices but 
are demonstrating leadership in rural affairs. 


Tue DeLAware AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


The Hatch Act providing for agricultural experiment stations in all the 
states was approved by President Grover Cleveland and became a law 
March 2, 1887. At the regular meeting of the board of trustees of Delaware 
College, held March 22nd of the same year, a committee consisting of J. 
Alexander Fulton, John B. Pennington, and Hugh Martin was appointed to 
prepare and present to the legislature of Delaware, a bill giving assent 
to the annual grant of $10,000 authorized by the Hatch Act. This bill 
was passed by both houses. 

Later, when Congress had, by special act in February, 1888 made the 
necessary appropriations to the various stations to put in operation the 
provisions of the original act, the trustees of Delaware College at once 
proceeded to establish the Delaware College Agricultural Experiment 
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Station on the 21st of F ebruary, 1888, and the committee on agriculture 
was instructed to consider the location of the station and the appointment 
of a director. 

On May 8, 1888 Dr. George D. Purinton of Missouri was elected to 
the office of director and in connection therewith was made professor of 
agriculture in the College. A brick building was planned and erected 
especially for carrying on the research work of the station. This building 
was located on the college campus and was used by the station until 1917 
when Wolf Hall became the center of interést in agricultural education 
and research. The old building has in recent years been occupied by the 
Department of Physics of the University of Delaware. Dr. Purinton re- 
signed his office on August 14, 1888 and Dr. A. F. Neale Was appointed 
to succeed him. Other members of the original station staff were F, D. 
Chester, mycologist, M. H. Beckwith, horticulturist and entomologist, 
C. L. Penny, chemist, and G. A. Harter, meteorologist. After a few years’ 
service as meteorologist Dr. Harter relinquished his station duties to devote 
his entire time to his college teaching and administrative work and W. H. 
Bishop was appointed meteorologist and professor of agriculture in the 
College. There was little change in the staff personnel until after 1900. 

The year beginning July 1, 1906 marked a period of transition in the 
experiment station. The funds made available by the passage of the Adams 
Act by Congress supplemented the Hatch Fund to the extent of $5,000 
for the year. This fund increased at the rate of $2,000 per year until it 
reached $15,000 annually. Such an increase in the annual income naturally 
broadened the activities of the station. Harry Hayward was appointed 
director succeeding Dr. Neale, the latter being made agronomist and animal 
husbandman. 

In December, 1906, a farmers’ conference was held at Dover, the 
purpose of which was to discuss desirable agricultural legislation for the 
approaching session of the state legislature. After due deliberation it was 
decided that a farm for the college and experiment station was the most 
urgent need and a bill providing for the purchase of such a farm was 
recommended. Such a bill was almost unanimously passed by the legisla- 
ture and a farm of 200 acres situated one mile south of the college was. 
acquired April 8, 1907. 

The expansion of the experiment station continued with increasing 
funds -and assistants were provided for the various departments. For the 
year 1910-1911 the annual income reached $32,617 due to farm sales and 
the attainment of the maximum amount from the Adams fund. In 1909 
the state legislature made possible the building of a dairy barn at the college 
farm by the appropriation of $20,000 and in IQII an appropriation of $10,- 
000 was made for the erection of other farm buildings. At later dates the 
state provided maintenance funds to augment the federal funds. The final 
federal act for the benefit of state experiment stations was the Purnell 
Act of 1925 by which $60,000 was allotted annually to each state. This. 
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generous addition enabled the Delaware station to establish well equipped 
departments of entomology and agricultural economics in addition to 
strengthening the existing departments. 

The personnel of the station staff has greatly increased in late years, 
with changes and additions too numerous to mention. Since Harry Hay- 
ward’s resignation in 1920 there have been only two directors. C. A. 
McCue was appointed director in 1920 after serving thirteen years as 
horticulturist and served until his retirement in 1939. Since then G. L. 
Schuster has been director. 

The state experiment station has given valuable service to the farmers 
of Delaware over a long period of years and has during the same time 
made many important contributions to the betterment of American agri- 
culture. Staff workers have not only conducted research activities in 
their own laboratories, but have conducted experimental work and made 
surveys in all parts of the state, and every phase of Delaware agriculture 
has benefitted from their activities. 

In the early days of the experiment station several notable research 
projects were completed. F. D. Chester made an intensive study of apple 
scab and the methods of control advocated by him have been of great 
importance to fruit growers in this and other states in subsequent years. 
C. L. Penny devised a method for the home preparation of miscible oils 
used in the spraying of fruit trees. While the preparation of these oils 
soon became a commercial activity, Dr. Penny’s work constituted a basis 
for later improvements and accelerated the adoption of an insect control ” 
measure that has been of inestimable importance to American horticulture. 
Anthrax disease, which was causing considerable loss to livestock owners 
of the state about 1900, was one of the first problems attacked by station 
investigators. This work finally culminated in the production of a very 
successful vaccine by C. F. Dawson. A. E. Grantham, by selection, variety 
testing, and fertilizer investigations introduced soybean culture in Del- 
aware. Between 1920 and 1930 the soybean seed crop alone was worth 
about $3,000,000 to Delaware farmers. About 1914 the experiments of 
C. A. McCue demonstrated to the apple and peach growers of the state 
that applications of quickly available nitrogen were necessary for suc- 
cessful culture. Later investigations along this line led to more definite re- 
commendations for the economical use of fertilizers in orchards. 

In more recent years the research work of the experiment station has 
covered such a broad field that it is difficult to single out a few noteworthy 
achievements without overlooking others of considerable importance. The 
buffer and acidity studies of soils made by the Agricultural Chemistry 
and Agronomy departments indicated that Delaware farmers were applying 
about 25. per cent too much lime and that about $50,000 per year could 
be saved by reducing the usual applications. A series of trials conducted 
by A. E. Tomhave determined the extent to which protein from Delaware 
grown soybeans could be substituted for the proteins usually obtained in 
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purchased supplements. Mr. Tomhave also worked out a method for 
satisfactorily feeding laying birds throughout their lives in confinement. 
The pasture studies of G. L. Schuster and Car Phillips have shown 
dairymen the possibilities of establishing good pastures on lands not parti- 
cularly adapted to the better grasses. 

Without doubt the greatest prestige has been gained by the experiment 
station through the long continued research of the Department of Agri- 
cultural Chemistry on fruit jellies and pectin. This work, started by L. 
W. Tarr in 1920 and continued in later years by P. B. Myers and G. L. 
Baker, has brought world-wide recognition to the station. ’ 

The School of Agriculture at the University of Delaware owes its. 
existence and success quite largely to the experiment station since the 
members of the station staff have for the most part given instruction to 
students during part of their time. The experimental work carried on b 
the station has furnished subject matter and object lessons for all courses 
of instruction in agriculture. It can pertinently be said that the experiment 
stations in the various states have supplied the fund of information so neces- 
sary for effective education in agriculture and so sadly lacking in the 
nineteenth century. 


AGRICULTURAL ExTENSION 


The Hatch Act of 1887 which provided for the establishment of agri- 
cultural experiment stations in different states specified that the function 
of these stations was to give “aid in acquiring and diffusing among the 
people” such knowledge as would promote the betterment of agriculture. 
The principal manner of diffusing agricultural information was through 
bulletins describing experimental work and containing general information 
that would be useful to farmers. Such bulletins were published by the 
United States Department of Agriculture as well as by the state experiment 
stations and farmers and others could obtain them free upon request. There 
were many who had doubts about the effectiveness of these bulletins in 
the education of farmers, and other schemes were discussed for extending 
agricultural science. 

The first agencies for carrying on agricultural extension programs. 
were the farmers’ institutes which became very popular throughout the 
country shortly after the passage of the Hatch Act. These institutes were 
generally organized under state or county auspices although some were 
sponsored by commercial concerns. Delaware farmers’ institutes were 
organized in 1889 according to the provisions of an act of the state 
legislature which specified a separate farmers’ institute for each of the 
three counties and appropriated two hundred dollars annually to each county 
for necessary expense. An executive committee was appointed in each 
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county whose duty it was to determine the places where meetings would 
be held and to arrange an all-day program for each place. The speakers on 
these programs were generally members of the state experiment station 
staff, successful farmers, local veterinarians, and representatives of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. A vocalist or an elocutionist was 
usually given a spot on each program for the sake of variety and enter- 
tainment. 

In 1902, at an agricultural conference held in Dover, William M. 
Dickson of Kent County criticized the plan of maintaining separate ex- 
ecutive committees for each county. He stated:7 ‘There is no sense in 
having the little State of Delaware divided up by county lines into three 
separate and independent Institutes without any arrangement for their 
working together. The interests of the whole State are identical, and 
the imaginary or division lines marking the boundaries do not and cannot 
diversify those interests... The three county executive committees 
could join in the election of a director, and when it has proved to be the 
necessary thing, the Legislature would not hesitate to provide the small 
amount of money needed to pay for the services of such an officer.” 

Mr. Dickson’s suggestion was evidently well received since the legis- 
lature in 1903 authorized the State Board of Agriculture to appoint a di- 
rector of farmers’ institutes for the state whose duty it should be to co- 
operate with the county organizations in holding their meetings. The 
board accordingly appointed to this position Mr. Wesley Webb, the 
secretary to the board, as it was found that he would be able to attend to 
this additional work without interfering with his other duties.- The insti- 
tutes in Kent and Sussex counties having made systematic plans for their 
meetings asked to have the services of Mr. Webb in carrying out these 
plans and he continued to do so until the abandonment of the institutes 
in 1924. The committee for New Castle County, however, chose to carry 
out its plans independently. When Professor Harry Hayward became 
director of the experiment station in 1906 he was asked to direct the in- 
stitute activities in the upper county. He accepted the assignment and 
carried on the work with the assistance of his staff until about 1917. Mr. 
Webb included New Castle County under his directorship for several years 
thereafter. | 

There are no written records which give a good idea of the popularity 
of the institute programs before 1900. A report of Mr. Webb for 1906 
gives the total attendance for the meetings held in Kent and Sussex coun- 
ties for that year as 5535 persons. The highest record of attendance was 
for 1916 when 16,187 people attended meetings in the three counties. The 
institutes were certainly highly effective in reaching large numbers’. of 
farm people and might still be a permanent feature of the state’s program 
of carrying agricultural truths to the rural population if the extension 


7 Report of the State Board of Agriculture 1901-1902. 
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service, made possible by the Smith-Lever Act of Congress in 1914, had not 
developed a more sustained and thorough educational regime. 


Co-OPERATIVE Extension Work 


The Smith-Lever Act of 1914 states “that in order to aid in diffusing 
among the people of the United States useful and practical information on 
subjects relating to agriculture and home economics, and to encourage the 
application of the same, there be inaugurated in connection with the 
college . . . now receiving . . . the benefits of the Act of Congress of 
1862 (first Morrill Act) agricultural extension work which shall be carried 
on in co-operation with the United States Department of Agriculture.” 
This act provided $10,000 annually for each state and an additional amount 
pro-rated on a rural population basis if this latter amount were offset b 
local funds. Delaware immediately accepted the terms specified by the 
Smith-Lever Act and became a beneficiary of the funds appropriated. 
The director of the agricultural experiment station was named director of 
extension and the two offices have been combined during the ensuing years. 

To carry out the provisions of the Smith-Lever Act an agricultural 
agent was appointed for each of Delaware’s three counties. The three 
original agents were L. H. Cooch for New Castle, with his office in New- 
ark, M. O. Pence for Kent, with his office in Dover, and W. C. Pelton for 
Sussex, with his office in Georgetown. Each of these agents resigned after . 
a few years of service and there have been several staff changes in each of 
the three offices since that time. Each agricultural agent has been required 
to maintain a program of activities in his county with the co-operation of 
the university and the United States Department of Agriculture. The 
services of the agents have included the planning and holding of meetings; 
conducting demonstrations; advising farmers by personal calls, phone calls, 
and correspondence; and co-operating with the experiment station in field 
trials. Since 1932 the greater part of the agents’ time has been taken up in 
carrying out the local work necessary for expediting the various agricultural 
planning, relief, and credit programs of the federal government. In order 
to carry out these federal programs and still maintain the normal functions 
of county offices it has been necessary to employ assistant agents in each 
county. 

Since home economics as well as agriculture was specified in the 
Smith-Lever Act, Miss Elizabeth Jefferson was appointed home demonstra- 
tion agent for the state with an office in Newark. She was succeeded by 
Miss Gertrude Blodgett in 1917 and a year later Miss Helen Comstock 
and Miss Dorothy Emerson were assigned to the Dover and Georgetown 
offices respectively. By this time the 4-H Club program for farm boys 
and girls had been developed and Miss Comstock and Miss Emerson had 
the supervision of club work in the lower counties added to their other 
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duties. Miss Agnes Medill was appointed 4-H Club leader for New Castle 
County and T. T. Martin was engaged to direct the club program of the 
‘state. Miss Blodgett had charge of home demonstration work in New 
Castle County and supervised the state program and M. O. Pence was 
made the first leader of agricultural agents. In later years it was found 
impossible for a single person to do both 4-H club and home demonstra- 
tion work in each county so that separate appointments were made. 

At the very beginning of co-operative extension work it was recognized 
that specialists in the various fields of agricultural and home economics 
subject matter were necessary. Hugh Fergus in dairy husbandry and A. 
M. Pollard in poultry husbandry were the first full-time specialists on the 
original staff. As funds became available other specialists, either full or 
part-time, were added in horticulture, agronomy, plant pathology, entomol- 
ogy, human nutrition, sewing and textiles. 

It became evident with the development of various lines of extension 
work, not only in Delaware but in all states, that additional funds were 
necessary. In order to further develop the co-operative extension system 
with the land-grant colleges, the Capper-Ketcham Act of 1928 provided 
$20,000 to each state annually and an additional sum on a rural population 
basis. Then in 1935, when several agencies of the federal government were 
piling additional burdens on all extension services, the Bankhead-Jones 
Act provided an additional $20,000 annually for each state with an added 
amount according to rural population. 

The large staff and the funds annually appropriated are indicative 
of the scope of agricultural extension work in Delaware. The importance 
of the many services rendered to the farm families of the state cannot 
be questioned by anyone who has followed agricultural developments 
during the past thirty years. It is, indeed, difficult to visualize how the 
shifts in agricultural production that have contributed so much to the 
state’s increasing prosperity could have been brought about without the 
constant industry and leadership of an able corps of extension workers. 
The aid given to agriculture during the hard times of the early thirties and 
the work done in increasing food production during World War Il have 
amply justified all appropriations made for agricultural extension. 


Tue Strate Boarp oF AGRICULTURE 


It has been previously mentioned that the disease known as “Yellows” 
was largely responsible for lessening Delaware’s prestige as a peach state. 
Eradication of diseased trees and the planting of clean nursery stock 
seemed to be the only means of coping with this menace and it was 
belatedly recognized that some agency should be employed to take charge 
of inspection and eradication. Accordingly a State Board of Agriculture 
was appointed in February 1901 pursuant to an act of the General As- 
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sembly.* ‘The board consisted of S. H. Messick, president; J. T. Shallcross, 
vice-president, and A. W. Slaymaker, recording secretary. Wesley Webb 
was employed by the board as corresponding secretary and inspector. 

The act creating the board granted specific authority to eradicate 
plant diseases and insect pests and made it the “duty of the Board to sup- 
press and eradicate the peach yellows.” San Jose scale and other fruit 
pests were troublesome at this time and the board was further charged 
with the responsibility of inspecting all nursery stock grown in the state 
and all stock shipped in from outside sources. The investigation and con- 
trol of outbreaks of animal diseases also came within the province of the 
board. Assistants were employed for inspection and investigational work 
when needed, but Mr. Webb was the board’s only full-time employee until 
1920. A chemistry laboratory was established in Dover in 1920 with H. 
H. Hanson in charge. This service facilitated the inspection and analysis 
of feeds and fertilizers offered for sale to farmers by commercial concerns. 
For a few years previous to this time fertilizer samples had been sent to 
the agricultural experiment station for analysis. In 1922 a Bureau of 
Markets was established under the direction of the board with W. T. Der- 
rickson as chief. The work of the bureau was to consist of standardiza- 
tion of grades, standardization of packages, market news service, and 
assistance in transportation and organization work. 

In the later years of the board’s activity some of its most valuable work 
has been in the control of animal and poultry diseases. About 1917 the 
United States Department of Agriculture started programs in the state for 
hog cholera prevention and the eradication of tubercular cattle. The 
state has co-operated with the federal authorities by furnishing free hog 
cholera serum and paying indemnities to owners of condemned cattle. A 
few years later the state adopted the policy of paying indemnities for cattle 
condemned for contagious abortion. Each of these measures has been 
administered by the State Board of Agriculture and in more recent years 
a plan for the control of bovine mastitis has been sponsored. 

One of the greatest services rendered to the state by the board has 
come through the activity of its poultry department. This activity has 
been chiefly along the line of disease control. At the very beginning, 
diagnostic work and free vaccine distribution were undertaken with the 
co-operation of the department of bacteriology and animal hygiene at the 
University of Delaware. The demand for this service grew rapidly and 
in 1925 a poultry pathology laboratory was established in Dover with a 
full-time pathologist in charge. Since 1929 the poultry department and 
its laboratory have been under the direction of H. R. Baker, who had 
formerly assisted with this work at the University of Delaware. 

One of the greatest contributions to the poultrymen of the state by 
this department has been its campaign to eradicate pullorum disease or 


8 The First and Second Annual Reports of the State Board of Agriculture 
(New Series) 1901-1902, ed. Wesley Webb, p. 3. 
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bacillary white diarrhea. A program was started for the individual testing 
of birds in flocks and eliminating reactors. All poultrymen who co- 
operated were given certificates after their flocks were pronounced clean, 
and hatching eggs and baby chicks sold from their farms were accepted 
by buyers as being safe from an infection that had brought disaster to 
many flocks. 

The activities of the State Board of Agriculture since its organiza- 
tion in 1901 have been too numerous to mention in their entirety or in 
detail. It should be mentioned, however, that the board has always operated 
with a very modest budget and no agency in the state has rendered a 
greater return for each dollar used in operating expenses. A major part 
of the board’s successful career has been due to the high quality of its 
personnel and the long periods that most of the board’members continued 
in office. The three original members held their positions until 1910. 
Mr. O. A. Newton was then appointed to the board and became its pres- 
ident succeeding Mr. Messick, and N. L. Grubb was appointed the fol- 
lowing year after Mr. Slaymaker’s death. Mr. Newton and Mr. Grubb 
had the longest tenures of office of any members in the board’s history. Mr 
Newton served as president from 1910 to 1914 and from 1921 to 1937. 
A. R. Benson was president from 1914 to 1921 since Mr. Newton had 
resigned after being elected state senator. Mr. Grubb was elected president 
in 1937 and had served one year when a change in state politics brought 
with it a new board with F. M. Wright as president. Since 1940 Walker 
L. Mifflin has served continuously as president. 
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Delaware Manufactures, 1789-1900 | 


By Harold Hancock 


oO 


DEVELOPMENTS BEFORE 1830 


Wilmington was the recognized commercial and industrial center of 
the state long before 1790. Abundant water-power from the Brandywine 
and its location on the Delaware River had contributed to its rise. These 
initial advantages enabled industry to get such a strong start and build 
up so much capital that the steam engine and railroad merely extended 
- instead of ending the city’s industrial activities. The rest of the state lagged 
far behind. 

Observers were most impressed in the early days of the republic 
by the extensive flour mills. “It is the prevailing opinion in Delaware,” 
observed James Tilton in 1788, “that we have the largest and most perfect 
manufacturing of flour, within a like space of ground, known in the world, 
and that this observation applies equally to the state at large, as to the par- 
ticular district on the Brandywine.”! In the winter of 1789 twelve mills 
along the Brandywine ground 308,000 bushels of wheat and corn into 
52,000 barrels of flour and 2,000 of corn meal. Over 200 people were 
employed, working in the mills, coopering, or sailing 1,000-ton vessels on 
which the flour was loaded by mechanical means. Travelers, such as Duc 
de la Rochefoucauld and Brissot de Warville, were impressed by the 
machinery used. One visitor claimed that 120 mill sites along the Brandy- 
wine were occupied, though his account is probably exaggerated.” Inven- 
tions by Oliver Evans, “the first great American inventor,” revolutionized 
the handling of grain in the mills. Evans also experimented with steam 
power to run boats, vehicles, and a dredging machine.? 

Wilmington and the surrounding country also contained a number of 
small mills, and considerable shipping activity took place. A report on in- 


1 James Tilton, “Queries,” The American Museum V 381 (April, 1789). 

> ©. B. Kuhlmann, The Development of the Flour Milling Industry in the 
United States (Boston, 1929), 23-26; Morse, Universal Geography, 571. 

3 Bathe, Oliver Evans, passim. 
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dustrial Wilmington in 1791 mentioned 12 flour mills, 6 saw mills, 1 paper 
mill, 1 slit mill, 1 barley mill, 1 snuff mill. Residents worked as coopers, 
printers, carpenters, blacksmiths, watch makers, ship carpenters, comb 
makers, and hatters. A total of 552 people were engaged in some kind of 
industrial work.* Interest in shipping and ship building was lively. Shortly 
after 1800 a commentator observed: “No less than 265,000 barrels of flour, 
300,000 bushels of wheat, 170,000 bushels of Indian corn, besides barley, 
oats, flaxseed, paper, slit iron, snuff, salted provisions, &c. are annually 
sent from the waters of the Delaware state; of which the Christiana is by 
far the most productive and probably many times as much so as any other 
creek or river of like magnitude in the union.” More than $ 550,000 worth 
of manufacturing was done annually on the north side of the stream.> Firms 
antedating 1790 included Garrett’s Snuff Mill (1782), the shipping line of 
George W. Bush & Sons (1774), the Gilpin paper mills (1787), and the 
Lea Milling Company (prior to 1775).® In all the counties great depend- 
ence was placed upon the home and nearby craftsmen to supply needs. 
Many farmers were almost self-sufficient except for iron, salt, and a few 
other items.” 

An interesting survey of the history and resources of the states in the 
new American republic, including Delaware, was compiled by Daniel Ebe- 
ling and published in Germany in 1799. His remarks upon industrial Dela- 
ware are quoted with some omissions:§ 


1. The most important industrial source of wealth to the state 
are the Mills, of which there are various kinds, particularly on the 
Brandywine, more than in any other district of the United States. 
Upon the whole as to superiority in the manufacture of flour, 
Delaware ranks next to Pennsylvania. 


2. There are also several fulling-mills, saw-mills and mills 
for the manufacture of linseed-oil. 


3. Paper-mills. Of these there are from four to six; some of 
them make all kinds of paper from the finest and smoothest letter- 
paper to paper for Gazettes. 


4. A cotton manufactory with an Arkwright spinning machine 
was established by Jacob Broom in 1795 about five miles from 
Wilmington. It had already begun to thrive when in 1797 it was 
destroyed by fire. The owner began at once to rebuild. 


5. A calico printing-house is newly opened. 
6. A manufactory of silk bolting-cloth was started in 1792 


4 Readings in Delaware History, 39. 

5 Morse, Geography, 573. 

6 Association of Centenary Firms (Philadelphia, 1916), passim. 
7 Ebeling, Delaware, passim. 

8 Ibid., 31-41. 
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by Robert Dawson, an Irishman. In 1797 this manufactory was 
removed to Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

7. Snuff-mills. These are on the Brandywine. Another tobacco 
manufactory is in Wilmington. 

8. Hat-making was carried on extensively in the County of 
New Castle as early as 1789. 

9. Sea-salt, Glauber Salts, and Magnesia. Of these there is a 
manufactory at Lewes. 

10. Iron-works. Ferruginous-sand and ochre are found near 
Indian River, and in the same place bog-ore of which a considerable 
quantity is found at the sources of the Nanticoke. Much use was 
made of this before the Revolution; now it is employed in castings. 
A furnace, a forge, and a smeltery still remain, but the first is in 
decay, the last produces but little iron. 

11. Ship-building is not neglected, but only barks and small 
boats are built. 


Ebeling concluded that “the profits from all these manufactures, which 
in fact are not very numerous, can hardly be great; many probably fail 
on the first experiment, chiefly because of the vicinity of Philadelphia 
with her great trade.”° 

Incomplete returns to the government in 1810 and 1822 reveal that 
all the counties had a number of small tanneries, distilleries, and grist mills. 
Although Sussex spun more flax and woolen goods in the household and 
had more looms than any other section, New Castle continued to lead the 
industrial procession.’° Jedidiah Morse noted in 1805, “Though Wilming- 
ton and its neighborhood are probably already the greatest seat of manu- 
facturing in the United States, yet they are capable of being much improved 
in this respect, as the country is hilly and abounds with running water.”"* 
Hamilton Rowan, an Irish exile, printed and dyed calico in the city in 
1790, while Jacob Broom (mentioned above) built the first cotton mill on 
the Brandywine in 1795. The du Ponts began the manufacture of gun 
powder in 1802. The War of 1812 stimulated the manufacture of cotton 
and wool as well as of powder. The city directory of 1814 revealed that 
within a radius of twenty miles were 30 cotton and woolen factories dis- 
bursing $48,000 yearly in wages. Nine establishments manufactured textile 
machinery. Other types of industry had increased.!2 Hezekiah Niles, editor 
of Niles’ Weekly Register, who was born and raised in Delaware, com- 
mented upon the thriving industrial activities in Wilmington in 1814:° 


9 Ibid., 41. 

10 Tench Coxe, A Statement of the Arts and Manufactures of the United 
States of America for the Year 1810 (Philadelphia, 1814), passim; American 
State Papers, Class III, Finance, 1V (Washington, 1858), passim. 

11 Morse, Geography, 576. 

12 Scharf, History, I, 397; Il, 761. 

13 Niles’ Weekly Register, V1, 277 (June 1814). 
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Independent of the numerous flour mills, there are a number 
of establishments for the manufacture of cotton, wool, snuff, paper, 
wire, iron, gunpowder, shelled and pearl barley, &c. also an extensive 
concern for the making of wool and cotton machinery employing 
100 persons, and a card manufactory that engages more than that 
number. Cotton mills are prepared or preparing for 21,000 spin- 
dles; and the business in woolen goods is great. The payments 
made by Messrs. DuPont & Co. are said to amount to $2,500 a week 
for labor! The disbursements of other firms, though not so great, 
are very considerable; and on the whole, Wilmington appears like- 
ly to become one of the most important manufacturing towns in 
the United States. These mighty works are, in a large measure, 
the fruits of the last four or five years, and advance in geometri- 
cal proportion. 


An important improvement in the manufacture of paper was made by 
Thomas Gilpin in 1817 when he invented ‘an endless sheet paper machine.!4 


FOUNDATIONS, 1830-1860 


“Manufactures have at all times existed in it, and have been diffused 
through the State,” said Joseph Gilpin in his comprehensive report in 1832, 
“though in the two southern counties they are chiefly household or domes- 
tic; but the northern part of the State, particularly the section of New- 
castle county north of Christiana Creek, is, and has been for more than 
half a century, one of the most flourishing manufacturing districts in the © 
United States, owing to its great command of water power upon or near 
to navigation. Independent of these manufactures, the State is largely agri- 
cultural, particularly in wheat and Indian corn, which constitute its staple 
manufacture; and there is, besides, a very flourishing agriculture in other 
articles supported by, and dependent on, its manufactures.” Many of the 
textile mills founded during the War of 1812 had disappeared. About 
fifteen cotton mills with 25,000 spindles employed 700 people, consumed 
1,500,000 pounds of cotton, and produced goods valued at $310,000. The 
woolen industry was in a languishing condition, but the few factories with 
150 workmen used 130,000 pounds of wool and had a product valued at 
$120,000. Four paper mills with 300 workers produced material worth 
$160,000. Iwo powder mills with 300 employees had a product valued 
at $250,000. Twenty-two grist mills along the Brandywine with 70 work- 
ers and $600,000 capital made 96,000 barrels of flour and 55,000 of meal. 
Fifty smaller mills in other parts of the state prepared grain for domestic 
consumption. Forty saw mills employed 80 men. The lone iron mine exist- 
ed in Sussex, but several foundries and machine shops were located in other 


14 Lincoln, Wilmington, 183. 
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sections. Gilpin summarized his findings under the headings of capital, 
labor, and product: 


Capical Labor Product 

OU eee ce acne $600,000 70 men $816,000 
[DROS a ak et Beta ar ei per 135,000 200 men 160,000 
OUCON as ania ee ee, 650,000 700 persons 310,000 
PMV OGL... ctdecpreccetcttars 150,000 150 persons 120,000 
PAD er eie sees stepececeenttress see: 200,000 130 persons 100,000 
Gunpowder j.........:-......+. 238,000 168 men 250,000 
jE La 9 CN peel oe Beare da 150,000 120 men 150,000 
als Dark peach on-scene. 50,000 120 men ~ 80,000 
EH (8 vias Brcetere ll Sea A ate 2 eI 2,000 10 men 5,000 
$2,175,000 1,668 $1,991,000 


By 1860 the foundations of manufacturing that were to develop so 
rapidly after the Civil War were well laid. The Delaware and Chesapeake 
~ Canal was completed in 1829, the first stationary steam engine in the state, 
owned by Betts and Pusey Company, was used in 1829 in an iron foundry, 
the New Castle and Frenchtown Railroad was built in 1831, and a railroad 
was laid the length of the state in 1859. A number of self-made men estab- 
lished small businesses, which subsequently became nationally or internation- 
ally known. The E. C. Moore Company built the first steamboat made in 
the state in 1837. The Pusey and Jones Corporation founded in 1848 giew 
into the largest manufacturers of paper machinery in the world; the Lobdell 
Car Wheel Company dating from 1831 made the best railroad wheels in 
the country, while Harlan and Hollingsworth, founded in 1836, launched 
the first iron sea-going propeller steamer from their yards in 1844. By 1886 
the concern had built 232 iron vessels. A diversity of products ranging from 
a “gold mill” in 1850 weighing 14 tons to the anchors for the Brooklyn 
Bridge in 1883 weighing 23 tons each was produced by this remarkable firm. 
The McCullough Iron Company in 1853 manufactured the first galvanized 
sheet iron made in the United States. Within one hundred years of its found- 
ing in 1831 Joseph Bancroft and Sons developed into “the largest single 
cotton, dyeing and finishing works in the world.” The tanning of leather in- 
terested a number of small firms, of which Pusey and Scott was the most 
important. A map of Wilmington in 1867 showed fourteen morocco, kid, 
and leather plants. ‘The carriage-making center of the United States in 1850, 
it was claimed, was Wilmington, though later this place was lost due to the 
Civil War and western competition. Jessup and Moore began the manufac- 
ture of paper at the Augustine Mills in 1845. For a dozen years after 1833 
a number of residents invested money in a cooperative whaling venture. 


15 Documents Relative to the Manufactures in the United States (Executive 
Documents, 22nd Cong.; 1st Sess., No. 308), U, 776-778. 
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Henry Courtney invented the “parlor” match in Wilmington before the 
Civil War.1¢ 

Within ten miles of Wilmington,” stated the city directory for 1845, 
“there are at least 100 important manufacturies, rendering it the largest manu- 
facturing district in the Atlantic States south of Philadelphia. The principal 
articles manufactured are flour, cotton, wool, paper, iron castings, and pow- 
der." A visitor from Richmond in 1847 learned that 120 plants within ten 
miles possessed a capital of at least $18,000,000, though “the counties of 
Kent and Sussex improve but little,” he was told.18 An article in the Dela- 
ware Gazette in 1854 declared that the “most extensive and important manu- 
facture” was of patent leather and morocco. “In the manufacture of iron 
and steel Wilmington already assumes an enviable position. Her steam en- 
gines are considered equal to the best in the world, and her iron boats are 
acknowledged to be superior to those built anywhere else. Wilmington has 
now no commerce, or none worth mentioning.” Little was being accom- 
plished in cotton.1® For six years between 1851 and 1856, 176 vessels were 
built in the city.?° The population increased rapidly, and many houses were 
under construction. 

How did the rest of the state rank industrially? Practically no factories 
of any importance existed below the Brandywine. Saw and grist mills were 
the most common manufactures, and they supplied local needs. Richardson 
and Robbins in 1856 began the canning of fruit and vegetables at Dover on 
a small scale. The railroad had not been completed long enough to have 
much effect in creating new industries. Between 1830 and 1860 the popula- 
tion of Sussex increased by only 2,500 and Kent by 8,000. In a short time 
the new attention to truck and fruit farming resulted in canneries as well 
as basket and fertilizer factories, but that development lay in the future. 

Leading down-state towns were Milford, Smyrna, Dover, Laurel, and 
Seaford. Milford, which many people regarded as the most important town 
in lower Delaware, was a lively commercial center. With a population of 
2,000, it contained 25 stores and 2 hotels, and had communication by 12 
schooners and sloops regularly to Philadelphia in 1856. Commercial items 
valued at $351,000 were exported: 250,000 bushels of corn, 30,000 of wheat, 
10,000 of oats, 5,000 of rye, 2,500 cords of wood, goo cords of bark, and 400 
cords of quercitron. Industries included 1 tannery, 1 saw mill, 2 flour mills, 
I pottery, 1 foundry, 1 mattress factory, 1 lumber yard, and shipyards em- 
ploying 70 people. During 1854 four ships were launched and five laid on 
the stocks.?! The other towns appear to have been of less importance com- 


16 Scharf, History, I, 759-810; Lincoln, Wilmington, ch. 22; Inventory 
of the County Archives of Delaware, No. 1, New Castle County, 15-22. 

17 Lewis Wilson, ed., Wilmington Directory for the Year 1845, 88. 

18 Delaware Journal, Sept. 10, 1847. ; 

19 Delaware Gazette, Jan. 10, 1854. 

20 Ibid., April 30, 1858. 

21 Delaware Journal, Oct. 3, 1854; Delaware Gazette, Jan. 15, 1856. 
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mercially and industrially, though fishing, oystering, and lumbering were 
activities of local importance. 

Even after the completion of the railroad in 1859 and the extension of 
its branches, the lower counties lagged behind thriving New Castle. A 
writer in 1869 explained the disparity in Sussex by these reasons: “It is 
due to its lack of first-class water-power, and other facilities for manu- 
facturing; to its having been cut off from the outside world until the build- 
ing of the Delaware Railroad and its branches; and to some extent to the 
soil’s being lighter and more easily exhausted by cultivation. It was undoubt- 
edly affected to a still greater extent by laws and social customs, which now 
no longer exist.”*? Poor transportation and lack of minerals and suitable 
material to turn into finished products seem to be the main reasons why 
the region south of the Brandywine failed to develop important industries. 

The census of 1860 revealed that 615 establishments in the state, with 
$5,452,887 capital, had produced items valued at $9,892,902. Within a decade 
capital and the value of products had doubled. Even though Kent and Sus- 
sex contained 235 factories, only $589,000 of capital was involved, goods 
valued at $929,000 produced, and 664 persons employed. On the other hand, 
the 380 plants in New Castle County employed 5,775 persons, represented 
an investment of $5,863,742, and produced goods worth $8,963,440. Fac- 
tories in New Castle County with capitals of over $100,000 were as follows: 


Manufactures Number = Capital Employees Value of 
of Invested Annual Product 
Factories 

Carriages 16 $204,850 . 523 $553,250 
Cotton goods II 582,500 1,109 941,703 
Flour and meal 30 471,762 92 1,537s266 
Gunpowder I 500,000 225 600,000 
Iron-founding 5 312,000 264 658,750 
Iron, Rolled 4 190,000 83 192,600 
Leather 5 122,900 51 237,080 
Machinery 5 237,000 325 348,500 
Morocco 7 160,000 236 461,650 
Ship-building 6 293,000 558 574,650 
Paper 2 280,000 93 385,000 
Woolen goods 4 117,000 114 153,035 
Total for New 

Castle, 1860 380 $4,863,472 Law) $8,963,440 
Total for Dela- 

ware, 1860 615 $5,452,887 6,421 $9,892,902 
Total for Dela- 

ware, 1850 531 $2,978,945 3,888 $4,649,296 


22 Wilmington Directory, 1868-1869, 347. 
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Industrial expansion was rapid during the Civil War and during the 
postwar period. The duPont company supplied half the powder needs of 
the Union armies, while Harlan and Hollingsworth, Pusey and Jones, and 
FE. C. Moore Company shared large naval contracts. Others firms built 
wagons, supplied knapsacks, and leather articles, or profited to some extent 
from the general prosperity. Probably the most important new concern 
was Jackson and Sharp, a car-building firm. In its first year of operation 
in 1863 it built the first peach car for the Delaware Railroad. The Dia- 
mond State Iron Company became the first incorporated industry in the 
state in 1865. Vulcanized fibre invented in Delaware began to be produced 
in 1873. New methods of transportation and communication became essen- 
cial as the city expanded. Street cars drawn by horses appeared in 1864, an 
electric line in 1887, and telephones in 1878. The reorganized Board of 
Trade in its first annual report in 1868 claimed: “It will be ascertained 
when full compilations are made that Wilmington manufactures more iron 
vessels than all the rest of the United States combined; that we rate first 
in powder, second in carriages, and second in leather; and that the propor- 
tion of manufactures to each inhabitant is much greater than Philadelphia, 
and excelled by very few, if any other cities in the Union.’”3 


As the industrialization of the city progressed between 1860 and 1880, 
many products manufactured by new firms appeared: “machine tools; sash- 
es, doors, blinds; commercial fertilizers; lifeboats and patent life-rafts; car- 
riage-hubs; newell posts; light castings; morocco-making machinery; as well 
as the first steam-cracker machine for David Lemon, candy and cracker 
manufacturer; the car-building plant Bowers and Dure; the making of twine, 
carpet-filling and rope from East India jute; the famous Diamond Matches; 
all kinds of engines, boilers, steam-pumps, brass castings; and later ice-re- 
frigerating machines; the Fleetwood scroll saw; vulcanized fibre.”24 


In an address to the General Assembly in 1875, Governor John Cochran 
pointed to the economic disparity. between New Castle and the lower 
counties. New Castle contained more population than the other two sec- 
tions combined. The assessed value of real estate was as great, and the value 
of personal property three times as much as in the other two counties. 
The amount of farm wages and the value of farm products were equal 
to the total of Kent and Sussex. From the point of view of manufacturing, 
in capital, wages, and value of products produced, New Castle exceeded 
ten times the returns from Kent and Sussex combined!25 


23 First Annual Report of the Board of Trade, 6. On vulcanized fibre, see 
ch. 21, below. 

24 Lincoln, Wilmington, 303. 

25 House Journal, 1875, pp. 124-125. 
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The federal census statistics of 1880 were in line with Governor Coch- 
ran’s conclusions: 


County Number of Capital Employees Wages Products 


Establishments 
New Castle 399 $14,144,683 10,044 $3,862,501 $17,805,608 
Kent 204° 082,030.00 iy piel ag aed) £57 31;032 
Sussex 143 528,300 880 147,496 977,798 
Total 746 $15,655,822 12,635 $4,267,349 $20,514,438 


The national trend toward large-scale industry is evident in New Castle, 
whose establishments were not much greater in number than those down- 
state, but had nine times as much capital invested and turned out eight 
times as much dollar value of product. The average annual wage was 
more than double, $384 as compared with $157. Establishments with more 
than $500,000 capital in New Castle were: car building, cotton goods, 
fertilizers, grist mills, machine shops, gun powder, iron and steel, wrought 
iron pipe, leather, paper, and shipbuilding. In addition to saw and grist 
mills, a considerable number of fruit and vegetable canneries appear in 
the figures for lower Delaware, showing the result of new farming interests. 

A Wilmington orator of the period encountered evidences of his city’s 
industrial preeminence wherever he went:2° “As we get aboard the train 
to go to the nation’s capital, we will see conspicuously painted over the 
door of the car, ‘Built by the P.W. & B. R.R. Co., Wilmington, Del.,’ and 
should we leave there to go to the Crescent City, we will see as before, 
‘Built by the Jackson and Sharp Co., Wilmington, Del.’ As we walk down 
the levee, we might board a steamer, when we would see in a prominent 
place, ‘Harlan & Hollingsworth Co., Builders, Wilmington, Del.,’ and on 
almost every sea, wherever the American flag floats, we will find evidences 
of Wilmington industries in the shape of iron ships. | If we go to the 
distant Empire of Brazil, we will find the steamboats built by ‘Pusey, Jones 
& Co., Wilmington, Del., plowing the waters, and on our return, stopping 
at the Queen of the Antilles, after a surfeit of tropical fruits we want 
something to tone up with, and call for corn bread, we will find upon 
investigation that the head of the cask has marked upon it, ‘Brandy wine 
Mills, Wilmington, Del., Wm. Lea & Sons;’ and as we would not think of 
leaving the home of the fragrant weed without having a smoke, we enter 
a saloon, and on picking up the box to strike a match, meet with an old 
friend, ‘Swift & Courtney & Beecher Co., Wilmington.’ As we cross to 
the sunny South, and have a ride through the orange groves we meet other 
friends’ names on carriages, ‘Flaglor & Co.,’ ‘Merrick,’ and ‘McLear & 
Kendall.’ As we go thundering across the plains to the Golden State in 
the luxurious sleeper, we observe overhead, ‘Built by the H.H. & | roped Korey 
and as we feel stiff and sore from confinement, we get out at a station to 


26 Richard Edwards, ed., Industries of Delaware, 68. 
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stretch our limbs; looking around we see another familiar name on the 
car wheels, ‘Lobdell Car Wheel Co., Wilmington, Del.’ When we get to 
our hotel in San Francisco, and desire to drop a line home, we call for 
paper, upon which we find stamped ‘St. Augustine Mills, Wilmington, Del., 
Jessup & Moore.’ ” 

A remarkable series of self-made men had created a great industrial 
city. A handful of employees had become a hundred, one plant had 
developed into a score of buildings, stockholders and the corporation had 
replaced family investments. “Our community had changed, like hundreds 
of others in the decades after the Civil War, from a market stand for the 
farm regions thereabouts to a center of manufacturing and trade,” noted 
Henry Seidel Canby, who lived in Wilmington during these transforma- 
tions.*7_ Pusey and Jones expanded from one building and a weekly pay- 
roll of $100 in 1848 to a dozen large shops scattered over seven acres and 
a payroll of $7,000 in 1887; Harlan and Hollingsworth consisted of one 
building in 1836, and in 1887 owned 43 acres of land on both banks of 
the Christina and 58 buildings; Jackson and Sharp increased their em- 
ployees from 100 in 1863 to 1,000 in 1887. So complicated had some 
branches of manufacturing become that 41 specialists were required by this 
firm in 1887 to make a railroad car.?8 

In the nineties many of the established businesses began to slip from 
the control of Wilmington families or individuals into other hands. Many 
leather firms were consolidated after the depression of 1893. The Diamond 
State Iron Company went into receivership in 1899; Drexel and Company 
bought Jessup and Moore in 1901; the Bethlehem Steel Company pur- 
chased Harlan and Hollingsworth in 1902. Small branch railroads had 
already been consolidated into one system under the control of the Penn- 
sylvania. Railroad. Sons of the better families formerly “routed” for 
powder, ships, iron, or railroad cars retired from business altogether. 
“Business, as defined in our town,” comments Canby, “which meant 
producing and then selling what was produced, lost us all. Our fathers’ 
businesses were run by other men, brought in from elsewhere. Our first 
families became absentee landlords of distant corporations instead of mag- 
nates of the industries whose gates had gaped for us.’’?9 | 

As business expanded and relations between employer and employee 
grew more distant, conditions for the laborer became harder. Industry 
demanded a working day from dawn to dusk, paid low wages, and em- 
ployed women and children under undesirable conditions. Sporadic strikes 
had occurred in Delaware since the 1830’s. The Journeyman Cordwainers 
of Wilmington in 1836 requested an increase of 14% in their wages, which 
employers considered an attempt at “dictation.” Coopers overturned 

27 Age of Confidence, 238. 

28 Scharf, History, 1, passim. 


29 Age of Confidence, 239. 
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the flour wagons of John H. Price in 1843 after they failed to receive an 
increase in pay.*4_ A movement to secure the ten-hour day was made in 
several parts of the state in 1847.°° During the Civil War several strikes 
took place in an effort to increase wages to meet the increased cost of 
living. The most important strike of the century took place in March, 
1884, when 3,000 employees of the various morocco plants were out for 
six months before they achieved their demands.** 

Delaware in 1900 contained 1,417 factories with $41,203,239 capital, 
which produced goods valued at $45,387,630. Twelve percent of the total 
population, 22,203 people, depended upon industry for a living. Thirty- 
one percent of the people over ten years old who worked looked to 
manufacturing and mechanical industries for employment, while twenty- 
six percent were engaged in agriculture. In New Castle more capital was 
invested, more people worked in factories, more goods were produced than 
in the other two counties combined. While textiles, carriage building, 
and grist mills were declining in importance, they were still numbered 
among the ten leading manufactures in the state: carriages, cotton and 
woolen textiles, grist mill products, car repairing, steam railroad cars, 
fertilizers, foundry products, iron and steel, leather, fruit and vegetable 
canning. The newest and most rapidly expanding industry was the canning 
of fruit and vegetables, which grew rapidly in Kent and Sussex, doubling 
in value between 1890 and 1900. 

The following census table shows the remarkable advances of fifty 
years in Delaware industry: 


Number of Value of 


Year Establishments Capital Wage Earners Products 
1850 531 $ 2,978,945 3,888 $ 4,649,296 
1860 615 5,452,887 6,421 9,892,902 
1870 800 10,839,930 9,710 16,791,382 
1880 746 15,655,822 12,635 20,514,438 
1890 1,003 33,695,400 20,479 + —- 372571,848 
1900 1,417 41,203,239 223209 45,387,630 


Proudly Delawareans acclaimed the industrial might of Wilmington 
in a pamphlet prepared for distribution at the Jamestown Exposition in 
1907: “In manufacturing, Wilmington stands seventh in the United States 
according to her population, and has greater diversity of industries than 
"any other city in the United States. Wilmington’s manufacturing in- 
dustries are unlike other cities where they are specialized; here they are 
general. Adjacent to Wilmington is the largest and oldest powder and 
explosive manufacturing concern in the United States, employing a host 
of people. Shipbuilding was established here in 1836, and today Wilming- 

31 Delaware Journal, Sept. 26, 1843. 


32 Ibid., August 20, 1847. 
33 Delaware: A Guide to the First State, 102. 
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ton ranks third in its shipbuilding, employing 3,000 men. Carbuilding is 
carried on quite extensively. Three of the largest carbuilding works are 
located here. In car wheels, one of the oldest and largest plants has its 
home here, employing 450 men. In paper and sugar machinery, Wilming- 
ton leads the world. It not only supplies the home market, but exports to 
South America, Canada, Finland, Norway, Sweden, Cuba, Mexico, Holland, 
France, and Germany. The commerce of Wilmington by water aggregates 
about sixty millions and by rail three hundred millions annually. Wilming- 
ton’s export trade in cars and car material last year to Brazil, Japan, Mexico, 
Argentina, Cuba, and continental Europe amounted to $3,500,000. In 
morocco, glazed kid and leather, Wilmington stands third in this particular 
branch, and gives employment to 3,500 people.” Numerous other interests 
were listed.*4 

During the course of a century Wilmington had become one of the 
great industrial centers of the country, noted for the diversity of its 
products and its numerous factories. After feeble beginnings in the 1790's 
came expansion in the 1830’s. Industrial progress was accelerated by the 
Civil War, and changes and improvements were typical of the 1880’s. Near 
the turn of the century it was claimed, “Wilmington as a manufacturing 
and commercial center of 70,000 has no peer in the United States.” What 
other small city had 117 manufacturing interests associated in 590 firms 
with capital of $23,594,00022° In the “Prosperity Issue” of the Morning 
News in 1910 it was claimed that the metropolis had $40,000,000 invested in 
250 factories and that the 15,000 employees received annually $10,000,000 
in wages. It ranked first in the country in the manufacture of some kinds 
of leathers and was the home of the largest powder company in the world 
as well as of the maker of the largest paper machines. The city proudly 
advertised: “Wilmington the City of Opportunity—A Manufacturing Com- 
munity—There Never Has Been a National Bank Failure in Delaware— 
One of the Few Cities that Never has Stopped Cash Payments during the 
Panic—Wilmington Has a Population of about 100,000 and is said to be 
Unequaled in Manufacturing by any City of its Size in the United States— 
Centrally Located on Three Trunk Line Railroads—Its Manufactures Con- 
sisting Chiefly of Steel Ships, Boats, Railroad and Street Cars, Vulcanized 
Fibre, Morocco, Malleable Iron, Textile, Paper and Pulp Machinery, Paper 
and Wood Pulp, Machine Tools, Mill Work, Belt Leather, Cotton Goods, 
Fire Arms, Powder and Dynamite, etc. are Shipped Not Only to Various 
Parts of the United States, but a Large Quantity of Them Find a Market 
in Europe and South American Countries.” The rest of the state remained 
primarily interested in agriculture, but Wilmington had developed from 
a market stand into an important industrial city. 


34 The Book of the State of Delaware (1907), 54. 
35 George A. Wolfe, Industrial Wilmington (1897), 54. 
36 Morning News, March 5, 1910. ° 











CHAPTER 19 


Delaware Industry during World War II 


By Horace M. White* 





This chapter on wartime industry in Delaware will include information 
about little-known industries in the state as well as little-known facts about 
large industries, and. the accomplishments of these industries during the 
Second World War. Since Delaware has long been known as an agri- 
cultural state, it is appropriate to begin with that phase of the state’s 
economic production. 

In the year 1944 there were 33 canneries operating in the state of Del- 
aware, canning the following products: tomatoes, 27 plants; peas, 9; snap 
beans, 4; sweet corn, 5; lima beans, 8; asparagus, 4; pumpkin, 2; mushrooms, 
2.1 Sixteen of the 33 plants canned one product, ten canned two products, 
five canned three, and two canned four. The dollar value of the products 
canned was about 8% millions; produce sold in the markets amounted to 
24% millions. 

One of the very large industries of Delaware is the chicken business, 
or, more specifically, the raising of broilers. In 1942 the gross income from 
broilers in. Delaware was $37,000,000 and constituted nearly 607% of the 
total agricultural income of the state. In 1943 this amount increased to 
over $50,000,000 or about two-thirds of the total agricultural income. 
This business has grown so rapidly that in 1944 this amount had again in- 
_ creased materially. In general, the use of the term “broilers” includes 


* District Priority Chief, War Production Board, Wilmington, Nov. 1, 1941- 
Decas ls 1945. 

1 The southeastern corner of Pennsylvania, adjoining and extending into 
northwestern New Castle County (the Hockessin neighborhood) is the center 
of the mushroom industry in America. More mushrooms are grown in this section 
than in any other place in the world. The industry has been operating for about 
fifty years and now grows approximately 28 million pounds of mushrooms. 
Of this amount ten million pounds are canned in eight mushroom canneries located 
in this section, two of which, as noted above, are in Delaware (both in Hockessin). 
Some 3,000 people are employed by the industry, which has an overall investment 
of about $10,000,000. 
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young chickens under three pounds in weight and raised under confined 
conditions from 12 to 16 weeks. 

In 1943 251,649,000 broilers were raised in the United States, of which 
102,050,000 came from the most intensive broiler producing area in the 
country, which is on the Del-Mar-Va Peninsula and includes the area south 
of Wilmington and between the Chesapeake Bay and the Atlantic Ocean. 
Of this number 59,000,000 were raised in Delaware alone. There are in 
the state at the present time twelve poultry processing plants which have 
been preparing these broilers and which have rendered outstanding service 
in the production of food for the armed forces. Some of these plants 
process as many as 3,500 chickens per hour. Among the outstanding ones 
are the Sussex Poultry Co., Milford, H. and H. Poultry Co., Selbyville; 
Millsboro Poultry Co., Millsboro; Stephany Poultry Co., Seaford; Henlopen 
Poultry Co., Lewes. Also contributing to the success of the broiler industry 
is the Mumford Sheet Metal Works, Selbyville, manufacturers of chicken 
feeders and waterers and special sheet metal work for this industry. 

One of the most outstanding and diversified businesses in the state is 
located in Bridgeville. In reality, three companies form this business: 
O. A. Newton and Son Co., O. A. Newton and Son, and the Newton 
Chemical and Supply Co. In the center of a group of buildings stands 
the home of Warren Newton, senior partner of O. A. Newton and Son 
Co. Surrounding it are a modern farm machinery repair shop to which 
farmers from many miles around bring their farm equipment to be re- 
paired, a woodworking shop where fruit grading equipment is manufactured, 
a large hatchery with a capacity of 3% million chicks per year, and the 
most modern and up-to-date feed mill south of Wilmington, having a 
capacity of 20,000 tons per year. This company also does much experi- 
mentation on broilers and layers and is the outstanding poultry breeding 
establishment in Delaware. 

The Newton Chemical and Supply Co., of which Warren Newton is 
president, operates a chemical plant where spray chemicals for fruit, etc., are 
manufactured and sold to dealers throughout the peninsula. A large 
chemical storage plant has been erected on a nearby railroad siding. O. A. 
Newton and Son, of which Warren Newton is junior partner, operates 
over 600 acres of farmland with 300 acres in apples and peaches. Located 
on the property is a modern fruit grading plant. In the midst of these 
buildings is a modern office building housing the personnel of the three 
companies; truly, a diversified American business.? 


2 See Hugh A. Johnson, The Broiler Industry in Delaware, U. of Del. Ag. 
Ex. Sta. Bulletin No. 250 (1944). For further information on broilers see the 
chapter on twentieth century agriculture. 

3 [The activities of another large-scale agricultural businessman, former 
Governor and Senator John G. Townsend, Jr., are described in “Farm Partners 
Wanted,” by A. H. Sinks and Harris Samonisky, in Country Gentleman (Phila- 
delphia), Nov. 1945.—Ed.] 
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Another industry of which we hear very little is the logging industry 
and it is interesting to note that quite a bit of our lumber went into the 
manufacture of boxes which were used to pack chickens grown in Delaware 
and shipped to the armed forces. Parsons Brothers in Seaford and Houston 
White Co. in Millsboro are two of the outstanding companies which 
have made these boxes for the chicken processing plants. Also many thou- 
sand logs used by the government for pilings were cut in Delaware. 


There are several companies which manufacture baskets and crates 
for fruits, vegetables, and berries. Outstanding is the Marvil Package Co. 
of Laurel. They have been able, through the use of chemicals and steam, 
to make pliable small pieces of wood that were ordinarily thrown away. 
These bands, as they are known, are the supports of various types of 
crates, etc. 

There have been a number of companies manufacturing castings in- 
cluding malleable iron, gray iron, brass, bronze and manganese. The 
Eastern Malleable Iron Co. of Wilmington made castings for the: heavy 
truck program, the Deemer Steel Casting Co., New Castle, the American 
Manganese Steel Co., New Castle, Layman Machine, Joseph A. Vogel Co., 
and, one of the most interesting, the Lloyd and Scott Co. of Wilmington. 
For a number of years this company has made a bronze port light used 
on all types of boats; during the war over 500,000 of these bronze port 
lights were delivered to ship yards along the Atlantic Coast, on the Gulf 
ports, and the shipyards in California. The Joseph A. Vogel Co. produced 
a frost-proof toilet some years ago and in 1913, when the city of Baltimore 
put in its sewer system, Over 100,000 of these closets were placed in use 
there. From 1920 until 1926 this company shipped an average of 100 closets 
a day from their plant. They have been sold in the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden and China. 

Delaware is fortunate in having one of the outstanding manufacturers 
of plumbing, fittings, fixture, and trim in America. This company was 
founded in 1869 by two Speakman brothers as a plumbing and steam fitters 
shop. Business grew in volume and the name was changed to the Speakman 
Supply and Pipe Co. In 1918 the name was streamlined to the Speakman 
Co. That same year found their line carried by more than 500 wholesale 
plumbing supply houses in the United States. This company originated the 
“Mixometer,” which mixes the hot and cold water of your shower by 
simply turning the handle, and invented the “Any Stream” shower head 
to give you a single self-cleaning head with needle, medium or flood spray 
to suit your bathing mood. They patented the non-scalding regulating 
shower valve, which at a simple turn of the handle changed the temperature 
of the water from cold to hot. Some years ago an official of the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., T. E. Doremus, on his way to establish an 
office in China, stopped at the Grand Hotel in Yokohama, Japan. The first 
thing that caught his eye was plumbing equipment by Speakman Supply 
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Co., Wilmington, Delaware. Truly, Speakman is known throughout the 
world. 

The manufacture of leather is one of the large industries in Delaware 
and the Amalgamated Leather Co., Allied Kid Co. with their New Castle 
and Standard Divisions, and the Beadenkopf Leather Co. produce a large 
amount of the kid which is used in the manufacture of shoes in America. 
There are several smaller companies which manufacture reptile skins and 
some patent leather. One of the oldest companies in America manufacturing 
leather belting is the J. E. Rhoads and Son Co., who have been in business 
for over 100 years, and are one of the few manufacturers of this product 
who tan their own leather. It usually follows, that where a large industry 
is centered allied industries which cater to it are also to be found. For 
instance, the Tannin Corp. of Wilmington which makes a tanning com- 
pound from imported bark is located in Wilmington, as are the Baker- 
Layton Co. and the F. F. Slocomb Corp. which manufacture leather work- 
ing machinery. The General Chemical Co.’s plant in Claymont produces 
a large amount of chemicals which are used in tanning of leather. The 
Ricard-Brewster Co. is one of the outstanding manufacturers of neatsfoot 
oil, which is also used to a great extent in the leather industry. The Atlantic 
Manufacturing Co. of Wilmington make leather sheaths for the Boy Scout 
Axe. The Delaware Floor Products Co., which during peace time were 
manufacturers of floor coverings, produced a large amount of camouflage 
cloth for military use during the war. The Arctic Roofing Co. contributed 
materially to the war effort in the manufacture of asphalt shingles and 
rolled asphalt paper which was used throughout America in the large 
housing projects which of necessity had to be built. The Cork Insulation 
Co. of Wilmington produced large quantities of cork which was used as 
insulation material and which served a very useful purpose in the preserva- 
tion of food. The Crown Cork and Seal Co., which produced closures for 
bottles, also produced large quantities of processed cork used in the Air- 
craft industry. 

The Fish Products Co. and the Consolidated Fisheries Co., located at 
Lewes, produced large quantities of fish oil which was very necessary 
in military operations, as well as fish meal which was used in the manufacture 
of poultry and chicken feeds. 

There are a number of companies in Delaware manufacturing feed 
among them being the Ralston-Purina Co. and the Red Comb Mills, of Wil- 
mington, and the O. A. Newton and Son Co. of Bridgeville. 

The Modern Bond Corp. of Wilmington contributed materially to the 
war effort in the manufacture of measuring instruments for ballistics. - The 
Lobdell Co. produced a large quantity of car wheels, machine tools, and 
paper mill machines. Edge Moor Iron Co. has been producing boilers for 
a number of years and produced many chemical vessels used throughout 
the chemical industry in America. Many of their boilers reached Russia 
under lend-lease. 
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The Delaware Rayon Co. at New Castle are producers of rayon and 
the Delaware Tool Steel Corp. of Wilmington manufactured large quantities 
of forge tools used by the Navy and in the shipbuilding industry. The Wil- 
mington Paper Box Co. produced large quantities of paste board cartons. 
The Curtis Manufacturing Co. of Newark were able to produce a water- 
proof paper which was used to make maps so vital to the operation of the 
boats of the U. S. Navy. The Container Corp. of America, of Wilmington, 
used the paper which was collected in the scrap drives in Wilmington to 
manufacture V-board and container board which carried many items 
across the sea. | 

San-Nap-Pak Manufacturing Co., because of the shortage of pulp, 
gathered all types of scrap paper that could be secured from office build- 
ings and other sources, which was then de-inked and remade into facial 
and toilet tissues. 

Fertilizer is another product manufactured in Delaware by the Eastern 
States Fertilizer Co. of Wilmington, Warner W. Price Co. of Smyrna, 
and the Valiant Fertilizer Co. of Milford and Laurel. 

One of the large industries in Delaware is the vulcanized fibre industry. 
80% of the world’s fibre is produced in America and 60% of this amount 
is manufactured in Delaware. Manufacturers are the National Vulcanized 
Fibre Co. with plants located in Wilmington and Newark, the Continental 
Diamond Fibre Co. with plants located in Wilmington and Newark, the 
Wilmington Fibre Specialty Co., New Castle, the New Process Fibre Co. 
~ at Greenwood, and the Brandywine Fibre Products Co. in Wilmington. 
Many items which are used in our homes daily are produced from vul- 
canized fibre, such as flash-light cases, parts for sweepers, insulators for 
railway tracks, peach graders, etc. This industry produced far beyond any 
expected capacity during the war because of the thousands of uses to which - 
this product was put. Many parts were produced for the Ordnance De- 
partment and the Wilmington Fibre Specialty Co. produced parts which 
were used in the atomic bomb. The National Vulcanized Fibre Co. pro- 
duced the fibre from which O.P.A. tokens were made. 

One of the largest textile plants in the country is the Joseph Bancroft 
and Sons Co. located at Rockford, Delaware. This company played a very 
important part in the war effort in bleaching, dyeing, printing, and finish- 
ing many types of cloth. They completed contracts for military, lend 
lease, and priority orders, in excess of 200,000,000 yards. This included . 
shirting, uniform twills, wind-break poplin, cap, coat and collar lining, 
seersucker cloth for WAACS, WAVES, and SPARS, cockpit duck, water 
bag, flameproofing and many other requirements. One of their principal 
contributions was the use of their research department and laboratory. 
They collaborated with the Office of Scientific Research and Development, 
Commanding General’s Office in Washington, Jeffersonville Quartermaster 
Depot, Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot and Marine Corps. They pro- 
duced a large amount of cockpit duck which was used to protect the 
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wings of planes and also the motors. It was also used as a protective 
cover for’ motors in amphibious boats and had a great many other uses. 
The specifications required it to withstand conditions both in the frigid 
and torrid zones. Another large contributing item was in the develop- 
ment of waterbag cloth in conjunction with Jeffersonville and the Rohm 
‘ and Haas Co. Due to the shortage in the supply of flax, a suitable sub- 
stitute was found in resin impregnated duck. This was very much in 
demand by the forces in desert areas as well as those where water had 
become contaminated. They also did considerable experimental work with 
the Commanding General’s Office in flameproofing, which had reached 
the development stage shortly before V-J day, when production was 
suspended. 

The Topkis Brothers Co. of Wilmington, which has a number of 
small plants scattered throughout the state, contributed to the war effort 
through the manufacture of many types of undergarments and jackets. 
It is interesting to note that there are many contracting firms in Delaware 
which manufacture all types of garments from textiles. The Wiltex Co. 
of Wilmington, for example, are cutters of men’s suits produced in large 
quantities. Work pants are manufactured, sport jackets, underwear, wo- 
men’s dresses, etc. The many small towns of Delaware are fortunate in 
having these businesses located therein. 

Too much can not be said about the shipbuilding industry in Dela- 
ware which ran into many millions of dollars. The Dravo Corp. of Wil- 
mington is one of the very interesting developments of the war. The 
Wilmington Shipyard of the Dravo Corp. was established in 1927 in order 
to handle the increasing need of the corporation for a ship assembly and 
launching point on the Atlantic seaboard. The site of this yard on the 
Christina River was selected after careful analysis of all the controlling 
factors. Between 1927 and 1941 the yard was used mainly for the assembly 
of harbor and river craft. With the advent of the war and the increased 
demands of the Navy for combat ships, the yard was greatly expanded 
_and the Dravo techniques employing welding, upside down construction, 
assembly line building and other varied skills were employed in wartime 
activities. From a small yard and personnel of 400 in 1940 Dravo rapidly 
developed a yard of 100 acres with a frontage of 3700 feet on the Chris- 
tina River, and a personnel of approximately 11,000. This increased 
facilities program which was started September 1941 was completed by 
April 1943. 

The vessels built ranged from barges to complex destroyer escorts 
and highly maneuverable landing ships, medium. Contracts with the Navy, 
Army, and transportation companies were completed on a severe schedule, 
and in many instances were in advance of assigned delivery dates. This was 
made possible by improved methods and a loyal, well organized working 
force. A total of 200 various craft were launched and delivered at Wil- 
mington. This was Dravo’s contribution to the War Effort. The yard de- 
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liveries were: during 1940-11; 1941-24; 1942—43; 1943—44; 1944-48; 
1945—30. A detailed list of equipment shipped during these years is: 


25 carfloats 5 landing ships, tank 

24 gate vessels 15 destroyer escorts 

9 cranes, floating 65 landing ships, medium 

6 sub-chasers 4 seagoing dredges, hydraulic 
5 caissons 3 attack personnel destroyers 
6 barges 8 dry dock sections 


26 lighters 
The Pusey and Jones Corp. in Wilmington produced for the Maritime 
Commission during the war 19 cargo vessels of 7500 tons capacity, two 
dredges, two car floats, and two cable-layers of 4690 tons gross—a new 
type ship to be manufactured in this country. 
The American Car and Foundry Co. of Wilmington produced 
46 45 ft. Navy type landing craft 
412 50 Higgins type landing craft 


10835. mine sweepers 
2 183 ” salvage vessels 
4 183 ” net layers 


3 38 ” wood barges 
I experimental sub-chaser 
131 chemical warfare barges 
226 aluminum pontoons 
Their over all contracts totaled approximately $21,000,000. 


There were a number of small yards throughout Delaware which in 
the past had been in the business of making pleasure craft and which con- 
tributed materially to the war effort, as did the Harlan and Hollingsworth 
Corp. in Wilmington which produced during the war 350 50-foot landing 
barges at a cost of approximately $8,000,000. They also built a number of 
Navy ramps and did considerable sheet metal work and subcontracting for 
both the Navy and the Maritime Commission in the amount of an additional 
approximate $7,000,000. 

There are two companies located in Wilmington which produce fire 
apparatus and parts: the Lally Fire Appliance Co. and the United States 
Fire Apparatus Co, 

The Crowell Corp., Yorklyn, is one of the largest manufacturers of 
corrugated cloth sealing tape. Approximately 100,000 yards is produced 
monthly in all widths and weights. This is the product one finds on the 
corners of many corrugated boxes used throughout the country. 

Another industry of which we hear very little is the snuff industry, 
snuff being a very fine pulverized tobacco. The G. W. Helme Co., 
Yorklyn, are one of the largest producers of snuff in America and about 
180,000 pounds are sold monthly. It is interesting to see some of the 
very old snuff boxes which this company has in its collection. Many of 
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Wartime Ship Launchings on the Christina River at Dravo Corporation 
and Pusey and Jones Corporation 
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them having been preserved from colonial days. They consist of gold and 
silver and others are inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 

Men and women in our armed forces all over the world used wooden 
spoons, forks, etc. manufactured by the Mulholland Co., Milford. This 
company never turned down a request from any branch of the military 
when they asked for more and more spoons and forks. 

The Wilson Cabinet Co., located at Smyrna, are manufacturers of 
milk coolers and low and normal temperature refrigeration boxes. This 
company completely equipped 21 Navy vessels with dual-temperature 
storage refrigeration. In this type of refrigerator one side is used for the 
storage of fruits and the other for the storage of butter, meats, etc. They 
also manufactured hundreds of other refrigerator chests for the Navy 
and during the war years produced approximately 350,000 milk coolers 
which were sold in each of the 48 states of this country. 

A number of companies in Kent and Sussex counties produce large 
quantities of buttons which were used on all types of government uniforms. 

Another very interesting Delaware company is the Eastern Shore 
Products Corp., located at Greenwood. This company received train- 
loads of feathers from the many chicken processing plants on the Del-Mar- 
Va Peninsula where they were dried and processed and hundreds of thou- 
sands of pillows and mattresses were produced. 

Another product which was very essential particularly through the 
war years was tallow. Several companies had rendering plants, the largest 
one being the J. B. Beste Co. of Wilmington. 

There are a number of hosiery manufacturers in Delaware manu- 
facturing ladies hose. The Wilmington Hosiery Co. was a very large 
producer of boy’s hose. 

The Thomas Thiel Corp., electric platers, performed many outstand- 
ing jobs for various branches of the service on many difficult types of 
plating. 

The Wilmington Abrasive Co. is the only manufacturer of abrasive 
cloth south of New York, and its aluminum oxide cloth was used very 
extensively by industry during the war. 

The General Limb and Brace Co. started the manufacture of artificial 
limbs at the beginning of the war and has made an outstanding contribution 
toward the rehabilitation of the men in the armed forces. There is a 
company in Wilmington which manufactures a plastic shoe which is 
molded to crippled feet. 

There is a product manufactured in Wilmington which made a very 
important contribution to the manufacturing of airplanes in this country. 
Some years ago a mechanic employed by the Bellanca Aircraft Corp. of 
New Castle conceived the idea of making a new type of aviation tool 
known as an aviation snip. He made this in the basement of his home and 
as men from the aviation industry moved to different parts of the country 
they kept asking for more and more of these tools. Karl Klenk was unable 
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to keep up with the demand in his home and so purchased a forging 
shop in Wilmington and produced hundreds of thousands of Klenk aviation 
snips which are known wherever airplanes are manufactured. 

The All American Aviation Co.’s glider and air mail pick up device 
has been widely advertised and is well known to most Delawareans. How- 
ever, one important fact that is very little known was the ability to use 
these pickup devices to recapture many of our gliders which carried para- 
troopers into many of our invasions in both Europe and the Pacific. 

The Kaumagraph Co. of Wilmington developed a process of transfer- 
ring similar to. the old decalcomania process. They made duplicates on 
wood, metal, cloth, and glass, and made many maps for the United States 
Government. 

One of the most fascinating stories of the war is that of the manufac- 
ture of tube expanders by the A. L. Henderer and Sons Co. of Wilmington. 
This company manufactures tube expanders for every vessel listed and 
used as part of our Navy. It was possibly the only company in America 
or in the world which knew the name of.every boat that went down in 
Pearl Harbor on that ever-to-be-remembered day, December 7, 1941. 
The reason for this was that as the manufacturer of the tube expanders for 
these vessels it was necessary to have additional ones made by them im- 
mediately. This company was an outstanding contributor toward the 
restoration of these boats so that they could once more sail the high 
seas and help in the defeat of Japan. This company also manufactured 
practically all of the tube expanders used in the oil industry in this country. 
All of the expanders for the Baldwin Locomotive Co. are made by this 
company, whether they be in the Malay States, South Africa, France or 
America. One of the interesting facts about their product is that while 
a number of other companies have tried to manufacture it, this company 
has the heat treating formula perfected to such a degree that it is possible 
to get 300 operations out of their tube expander over many others made 
in the country. They manufactured approximately 20,000 during the war 
for a total value of $500,000. They manufactured from % inch tube 
to 10 inch pipe size. 

The Richard Paul Corp. manufactures an article known as “peds,”’ 
a foot cover for women with several exclusive patented features which make 
them far superior to any similar item on the market. Peds are made in 
three styles of cotton, silk or wool. Women wear them during the summer 
months when going barelegged and in the winter months to keep the 
feet warm and preserve expensive hosiery. The present output is between 
three and four million pairs a year. The company does a nation-wide busi- 
ness and exports to almost every country on the globe. One hundred 
twenty-five of the latest high speed sewing machines are used as well as 
other modern equipment maintained by specialized mechanics in its up- 
to-date machine shop. About 100 persons are given steady employment 
throughout the year. This company was started in California in 1932. 
In 1936 it moved its factory and main office to Wilmington. 
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The Electric Hose and Rubber Co. is a manufacturer of hose, rubber 
(crude, reclaimed, synthetic) reinforced with cotton, or synthetic fibres, 
or wire, or a combination. The hose was used in all phases of war effort 
and as a necessary part of military materiel: aircraft, tanks, armored and 
motorized vehicles, fire fighting equipment, loading and unloading ships, 
and vital petroleum products. Its first war effort began by supplying an 
associated English company with hydrogen and balloon barrage hose, for 
the defense of Britain. In 1938 it began the development of flexible casing 
for anti-aircraft fire control equipment developed by United States Army 
Ordnance. Through 1941 over 3,000,000 feet of this casing was made for 
Army Ordnance. The company was first considered a facility of Army 
Ordnance, then with aircraft development changed in 1942 to a prime 
facility. of the Army Air Corps, working directly with the Army Air 
Force Materiel Center, Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. With this work it 
became a prime developer and producer of various types of hose needed 
for military aircraft, or hydraulic control, fuel, oxygen, and the hose needed 
to refuel aircraft. A very definite part was played in making satisfactory 
“winterized” or hose to resist minus-65° temperatures, allowing the opera- 
tion of aircraft in Alaska, etc. Another interesting development was the 
producing of large size refueling hose in 300 foot continuous lengths where 
50 foot lengths had been considered usual practice. ‘In relation to all air- 
craft work, the company was one of the few to receive the coveted Air 
Corps, classified, “Approved Quality Control Rating.” During these war 
years hose was also supplied for the requirements of the other army 
branches, Quartermaster, Engineer, Chemical Warfare, and the Navy. 
During the war years this company produced over 300 million feet of all 
various kinds of hose. 

The U. S. Aeroplane Carriers, Inc. of Dover was an outstanding con- 
tributor to the aircraft industry. It built trucks on which parts of planes 
were transported throughout the country and loaded on ships for export to 
other parts of the world. This company had a crew of men in every air- 
craft factory in America. Every high ranking officer of our Air Forces 
visited its offices in Dover during the war. It is now constructing a modern 
plant in Dover. 

No chapter on Delaware industry would be complete without at least 
mentioning the manufacture of nylon by the Du Pont Co. in its Seaford 
plant. During the war this product was used in the manufacture of para- 
chutes, tow ropes, and many other items essential to the war effort. It 
should also be mentioned that the manufacture of pigments in its New- 
port and Edge Moor plants were contributing factors in World War IL. 
Many experiments were conducted at the Du Pont experimental station, as 
well as that of the Hercules Powder Co. Insecticides and chemicals were 
manufactured by the Atlas Powder Co. at their Atlas Point plant just out- 
side of Wilmington.* 


4 See the next chapter. 











CHAPTER 20 


The Explosives and Chemical Industries of 


Delaware 


By James K. Hunt* 





Chemical manufacturing in Delaware, like that of most of the other 
states along the Atlantic seaboard, goes back to early colonial days. Using 
the expression in a not too strict sense, chemical manufacturing may even 
have antedated the coming of the white man, for the Lenni-Lenape Indians 
who lived in what is now Delaware probably carried out, unwittingly, 
certain operations of a chemical nature, e.g., the tanning of skins. 

Probably the first reference to the purposeful manufacture of a chem- 
ical product—although the means involved were purely physical—is found 
in the instructions given to Johan Printz, Governor of New Sweden, by 
Queen Christina of Sweden, dated August 15, 1642. As New Sweden was 
“situated in a climate with Portugal,”’! it was “to be supposed that salt- 
works might be established on the sea-coast.2 But in case the salt could not 
be perfectly evaporated by the effect of the sun, yet, at the least, the salt 
water might thereby so far be improved that it might afterwards be per- 
fectly condensed by means of fire, without great labor and expense.” chhe 
Governor was instructed also not to overlook the possibility of wine 
making—another operation of a chemical nature— and to “have close and 
careful search made in all places as to whether any metals or minerals are 
to be found in the country.”* 

Governor Printz’s report of 1647 indicates that no progress was made 


* Dr. Hunt is technical adviser to the Public Relations Department, E. I. 
- du Pont de Nemours and Company. 

1 Delaware is in about the same latitude as Portugal, but the climate is differ- 
ent. 

2 The translator suggests that this probably has reference to “a dam so con- 
structed, at a convenient place on the seacoast, that salt water could be admitted 
at high tide through a gate, which would be closed when the dam was full, pre- 
venting the water in the dam from flowing out with the tide, thus allowing this 
dammed up water to evaporate gradually through the heat of the sun.” 

3 The Instruction for Johan Printz, 86, 88. 
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(Courtesy Chamber of Commerce) 


Home of the Du Pont Company, Wilmington 


on these matters.t “The country indeed is very well suited for all sorts of 
cultivation; also for whale fishery and wine, if some one were here, who 
understood the business. Mines of silver and gold may possibly be dis- 
covered, but here is no one who has any knowledge about such things. . . 
There is no likelihood of (ever making any) salt here, or of (cultivating) 
silkworms, because here the winter is at times so sharp that I never felt it 
more severe in the northern parts of Sweden.”® 

While the winters in northern Delaware can be severe, this probably 
had little to do with the failure of the Swedes to produce any salt, since 
if it had been necessary they could have utilized the hot summer months 
for the evaporation of sea water. The fact that the Swedes lived in what 


4 Ibid., 129. 

§ The translator adds in a footnote: “The thermometer falls much lower 
in Sweden than it ever does at Philadelphia or Wilmington, but due to the damp- 
ness ‘the cold is felt more here.’ As Printz had no thermometer, he could only 
judge by his personal observations, which, under the circumstances, were very 
deceptive (five or seven degrees below zero here ‘feeling’ much colder than fifteen 
or twenty degrees in Sweden).” 
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is now upper New Castle County, some 75 miles from the Atlantic coast, 
probably accounts for their failure to manufacture salt from sea water as 
instructed by Queen Christina. It is definitely known that salt was later 
made in this way around Lewes and Rehoboth. Scharf states that “Along 
the sea-shore, on the salt lands, shallow wells have been dug and the water 
gathering into them has been evaporated in rude salt works, put up in that 
locality. In the War of 1812 salt was made on the flats beyond Henlopen 
Lighthouse, and was sold at $3.00 per bushel.’’6 
| In this connection the following report was made by Joshua Gilpin, of 
Wilmington, to the Hon. Louis McLane, Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States, in 1832: 


Of salt, there is a small manufacture on the sea-coast, by 
boiling or evaporating salt water in pans. I have not been able to 
procure an exact return of it, but it is described as a small concern, 
conducted by poor people, and sold in the neighborhood, to the 
amount of about 10,000 bushels annually, and perhaps $5,000 which 
seems to be a clear profit to the State.’ 


The tanning of leather (covered elsewhere in this work in more de- 
tail)® is another operation of a chemical nature that goes back to the 
earliest Colonial days. According to Bishop, the Swedes “were supplied 
by the ‘Swedish West India Company’ with neat cattle from their native 
country, made their own leather and shoes, and the Dutch who succeeded 
them probably had tanneries also.”® Bishop says that the hemlock forests 
of New England furnished the principal tanning material for sole leather, 
and in the middle and southern states oak bark was chiefly employed. 
Bishop further states that as early as “the middle of the (eighteenth) last 
century Mr. David Ferriss conducted a large and very complete tannery 
in Wilmington, Delaware, and Zechariah Ferriss, a minister among the 
Friends, had one at a later period on the north side of the present Second 
street above West.” ‘This author gives a very good description of the 
tanning process as then carried out.1° 

Tanyards were to be found in various sections of the state prior to 
the eighteenth century, but the first recorded commercial manufacturer 
of leather in Wilmington appears to have been Francis Robinson, a Quaker, 
who began making buckskin and chamois leather in 1732. Morocco 


6 Scharf, 1215. 

7 Documents Relative to the Manufactures in the United States, Il, 776, 
777. See also letter on the same subject from Daniel Rodney to Joshua Gilpin, 
dated April 27, 1832, on p. 833 of same volume. 

8 See the chapter on leather. 

9 Bishop, A History of American Manufactures, I, 443. 

10 Ibid., 461, 453, 454. 
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leathers were first manufactured in Delaware in 1823.1! Joshua Gilpin 
reported in 1832 there were about thirty tanneries in Delaware, “that they 
employ a capital altogether of $150,000, 120 persons, and produce $150,000, 
of which, however, at least $50,000 may be deducted for foreign hides, 
leaving a profit of $100,000 to the State.’”!2 

It is of interest in this connection that J. E. Rhoads and Sons, tanners 
and manufacturers of leather belting and other mechanical leather products, 
is the oldest concern in America which has carried the family name con- 
tinuously. This company began as a tanyard established in Delaware 
County, Pennsylvania, in 1702, by an ancestor of J. E. Rhoads.¥ 

Numerous other operations of a chemical nature were practiced in 
Delaware in the old days. Bishop says that the Swedes, who were the first 
permanent settlers, “made tea from the sassafras, and beer and brandy from 
the persimmon. They also brewed small beer from Indian corn... The 
brewing, according to their contryman, Kalm, was done by the women, 
as in Sweden and other parts of Europe. The Dutch had several breweries 
in the settlement about the year 1662.”"* According to Scharf, “Soon 
after the foundation of Willingtown (Wilmington), in 1736, William 
Shipley began the queerly combined business of building vessels and brewing 
malt liquor in the town.”2® 

Vegetable dyes were among the earliest manufactured products. 
Scharf!® says that “Dr. Robinson had a mill for grinding bark for dyeing 
purposes” in Georgetown, county seat of Sussex County. The date is 
not given but it was presumably in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. During the eighteenth century oak bark, used in making dyes and 
also in the tanning of leather, was a regular article of commerce. Bishop'* 
relates that “the black oak bark, or Quercitron of commerce, so extensively 
exported for making yellow dye, was first sent to England before the 
Revclution from Wilmington, Delaware, where an export trade in the 
article was established soon after the Peace by one of the discoverers of its 
valuable dyeing properties.” 

In 1832 Gilpin reported that “of bark, of the black oak or quercitron, 
there are about 20 mills in the State for grinding it for exportation, the 
capital of which may be reckoned at $50,000, the labor at 120 men, and 
the product $80,000, all which is a clear profit to the State.’’18 

It is of interest, although not surprising, that for the most part man- 
ufacturing establishments of a physical nature antedated those of a chem- 


11 Delaware Guide, 95. 
12 Documents, 778. 

13 Delaware Guide, 97. 
14 Bishop, I, 258, 259. 
15 Scharf, 760. 

16 Scharf, 1241. 

17 Bishop, I, 461. 

18 Documents, 778. 
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ical nature by a good many years. For example, a grist mill was built on 
Naaman’s Creek by an early Swedish settler, which, nearly 200 years later, 
was grinding about 40,000 bushels of grain annually.'® Subsequently, a 
number of mills for grinding wheat and corn were built along the Brandy- 
wine, and Wilmington became a milling center. Gilpin reported in 1832 
that “The manufacture of flour may be considered as the staple, or almost 
the indigenous one of the State. Of this, the 12 mills at Brandywine 
bridge may be considered as the first class, manufacturing only for mer- 
chant work; .. 10 more may be taken as second class... the two 
classes together employ a capital of $600,000,... and produce 96,000 
barrels of flour, and 55,000 of Indian meal, value together $816,000.”° 
Among the more important Brandywine mills was that built by Oliver 
Canby in 1742, just below the foot of Orange Street.** 

Delaware’s first paper mill?? was built in 1787 by Thomas and Joshua 
Gilpin. At that time, and for some years thereafter, all paper was made 
by hand in single sheets. In 1816 Thomas Gilpin invented the first Amer- 
ican machine for making paper in continuous sheets of any desired length.?8 
The so-called Fourdrinier machine, invented in France in 1779, accom- 
plished the same purpose, but it appears that Fourdrinier machines were 
not introduced into America until 1827.24 One of Gilpin’s machines went 
into successful operation in 1817, supplying paper for the American Daily 
Advertiser in Philadelphia.”* 

In 1795, eight years after Delaware’s first paper mill was built, Jacob 
Broom built the first Delaware cotton mill.2° According to Zebley, this 
mill, which was situated on the Brandywine, was one of the first cotton 
mills in America. It was destroyed by fire on June 3, 1797, and it is of 
interest that the original Du Pont powder mill, built in 1802, was on the 
site previously occupied by Jacob Broom’s cotton mill.?6 

In 1828 a mill for expressing linseed oil from flax seed was established 
in Sussex County. This oil, which was used chiefly in the manufacture: of 
paints, was sold in Philadelphia at about $1.00 per gallon. This mill, which 
was owned by Peter F. Causey, later Governor of Delaware, produced 
about 2,000 gallons of oil in 1832, in addition to 200 tons of quercitron 
bark? 


19 Ibid., 778. 

20 Ibid., 763. 

21 Delaware Tercentenary Almanack; Zebley, Along the Brandywine, 176. 

22 Paper manufacture is treated in detail in chapter 22. 

23 Montgomery, Reminiscences of Wilmington, 38, 39, 40. 

24 250 Years of Paper Making in America, by “A Member of the Staff of 
the Paper Trade Journal,” published by Lockwood Trade Journal Co., Inc. (New 
York, 1940), 9. 

25 Delaware Tercentenary Almanack. 

26 Zebley, 120. 

27 Documents, 830, 831. 
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Among the first chemical plants in Delaware were those devoted to 
the manufacture of lime and soap. As early as 1816 Abel Jeanes and 
Joseph Eastburn each had a lime kiln in New Castle County, the total 
production of which, in 1832, was around 85,000 bushels. In the same 
year a plant owned by Bainton and Bancroft, established in 1822, man- 
ufactured about 150,000 pounds of soap, in addition to 100,000 pounds of 
candles, while a similar plant established in 1826, and owned by Enoch 
Roberts, had an annual output of about 100,000 pounds of soap and an 
equal weight of candles. 28 

The manufacture of matches was once an important Delaware industry. 
In fact, one of the ancestors of the Diamond Match Company began opera- 
tions in Wilmington in 1854, in the vicinity of Fourteenth and Walnut 
streets. [he circumstances surrounding the creation of this firm were 
rather unusual. 

On a business trip to England, one William H. Smith met a wealthy 
Englishman named Bell, who was interested in match manufacture. As 
the story goes, this Englishman had a son William, who was “very wild,” 
and “Mr. Bell offered the recipe for matches to Mr. Smith if he would 
take the son to America and straighten him up. On their arrival in Wil- 
mington, Mr. Smith turned over the recipe on the same condition to 
Edward Tatnall, who had cared for Smith’s family while he was on his 
venture. Edward Tatnall, with young Bell in charge, started making 
matches in 1854. The first batch came out bright yellow instead of brown 
as expected. Then he found that the matches would light with the least 
friction, even in the pocket. This danger was met by reducing the 
phosphorus a fourth to allow for the climate being dryer here than in 
England.” 

About this time a young Englishman, Henry Courtney, son of a British 
match manufacturer, came to Wilmington and started to work in the Tat- 
nall factory, bringing with him a formula for matches that could be tran- 
sported over water without absorbing so much moisture as to become 
worthless. 

During the financial crisis of 1857, Edward Tatnall became discouraged 
and sold his share of the business to William H. Swift. Courtney later 
became a partner, and was in charge of the manufacturing end of the 
business. The firm of Swift and Courtney operated the Wilmington plant 
until around 1870 when Beecher, a manufacturer of match machines, be- 
came. a third partner. “The company developed the parlor match, which 
was made with paraffin in place of the sulphur in order. not to smell up the 
parlor, and at their Wilmington plant in 1872 made this sort exclusively.” 

In 1882 the firm of Swift, Courtney, and Beecher was merged with 
several other companies in various sections of the country to form the 


28 Ibid., 740, 741, 732, 733. 
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Diamond Match Company.”® In 1890 the Wilmington plant was moved to 
Oswego, New York.*° 

What happened to young Mr. Bell is not known.. It is to be hoped, 
however, that Edward Tatnall was able to “straighten him up” as desired 
by his father. 

During the nineteenth century a number of plants were established in 
Delaware for the manufacture of fertilizers, which involved certain opera- 
tions of a definitely chemical nature. The following description of a plant 
which had offices at 203 West Front Street, in Wilmington, and which 
was probably typical of the larger fertilizer factories then in operation, is 
from a book published in Wilmington by Richard Edwards in 1880.** 


One of the great industries of Wilmington of national re- 
putation is the manufacture of fertilizers, the consumption of 
which, especially in the Middle and Southern States, grows greater 
year by year. 

From $350,000 to $400,000 in stock is carried, and the build- 
ings furnished with large and powerful machinery, some of which 
being especially designed and constructed by the firm. Several 
engines are required and 75 men are employed in the different de- 
partments. A large quantity of sulphur is imported from Sicily, of 
which 12,000 Ibs. is used daily, and many thousand tons of bones 
are ground annually, the principal sources of supply for which, 
being Texas and South America. 

The Company also obtain large quantities of Phosphate rock 
from their own land on the Cooper river, in South Carolina, the 
supply of which is considered inexhaustible. This rock, when 
ground, is dissolved in oil of vitriol, and is known commercially - 
as acid phosphate; other ingredients being added, transform it into 
an ammoniated superphosphate of greater strength and fertilizing 
property. 

A very important addition has just been made to the phosphate 
and chemical works, the buildings devoted to this department 
having now a front of 400 feet. These buildings contain chambers, 
constructed of sheet lead, 4o feet in height, and having open 
spaces at the top and bottom between the partitions, and are de- 
signed for the production, on a large scale, of sulphuric acid, or 
oil of vitriol. The entire manufacture is carried on in accordance 
with chemical principles, and improvements are being constantly 
effected. 


29 Manchester, The Diamond Match Company, passim; also unpublished in- 
formation obtained from Miss Lulu M. Hayden of Wilmington, granddaughter 
of Henry Courtney. 

30 Delaware Guide, 97. 

31 Industries of Delaware, 113. 
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The works turn out daily of the super-phosphates, 150 tons, 
the demand being equal to, and often greater than, the supply. 
The firm is one of the most important in the city in the extent 
and value of their transactions, and it consists of Charles Richard- 
son, E. T. Walton and F. N. Buck, all well known for their enter- 
prise, business qualifications and liberality, and looked upon as 
the most successful business men in the State of Delaware. The 
chemical department is under the immediate supervision of Dr. 
C. E. Buck, who is a chemist of large experience and well adapted 
for the position. 


It should be noted that the plant referred to above was designed fot 
the manufacture of sulfuric acid “on a large scale’—this chemical being 
used in the treatment of raw phosphate rock in order to transform it into 
“acid phosphate,” so that the phosphorus becomes available for use by 
growing plants. This is probably one of the earliest records in the state 
of the manufacture of a relatively pure chemical compound, starting with 
an elementary raw material such as sulfur. 

At about the same time, numerous other fertilizer plants were in 
operation in Delaware, including those of Alexander G. Cummins, Jee 
Tygert and Company, and A. Lee Cummins, all in Smyrna; and W. W. 
Ross and Company, at Seaford. A factory for the manufacture of burr 
mills, mixers, and other machinery used in making phosphate fertilizers 
was operated by John W. Hopkins, at 5 East 16th Street, in Wilmington.** 

Until the last half of the nineteenth century, all the ice used for cool- 
ing purposes was taken from creeks, rivers, ponds, and lakes during the 
winter, and stored in well-insulated houses. In 1891 the Kennebec Ice and 
Coal Company of Wilmington was said to be “the largest establishment 
of this kind in the State,” with thirty wagons and from one to two 
hundred employees, according to the season of the year. “The ice sold 
is largely Eastern [as the company’s name would suggest]. A small 
quantity, however, is obtained some years from the Brandywine and other 
streams that are free from deleterious substances.’’?2 

By this time, however, artificial ice had begun to compete with the 
natural product. At the same time that the Kennebec company was im- 
porting ice, another Wilmington concern was manufacturing ammonia 
for use as a refrigerant in the making of artificial ice: 


The manufacture of ice has given rise to several concerns 
for the manufacture of ammonia used in the process of ice making. 
Among the largest in this line may be mentioned The Delaware 
Chemical Company (south side of Market Street). This concern 
was incorporated in 1886... Only two kinds of products are 


2h bid ses Le 13 45F1Z eho: 
33 Delaware’s Industries, Part I, 224. 
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turned out, aqua and anhydrous ammonia, the latter being the 
main article. It is the fluid used in refrigerating and ice machines, 
and there are but few firms in the country that are able to produce 
it. The demand is large and it has a ready sale all over this coun- 
try, Europe, South America, etc. . . The members of the firm 
are Messrs. A. D.. Warner, W. G. Pennypacker, and H. J. Krebs. 
The latter gentleman is a thoroughly experienced chemist and it 
was through his efforts that this plant was started.** 


It is of interest that the A. D. Warner here mentioned was the hus- 
band of Mrs. A. D. Warner, Sr., who has been a leader in various civic 
and religious activities in and around Wilmington for many years. Mr. 
Krebs was the late Henrik J. Krebs, who in 1901 founded the Krebs Pig- 
ment and Chemical Company at Newport, for the manufacture of litho- 
pone, a white pigment widely used in paints and enamels. Following the 
retirement of Mr. Henrik Krebs in 1918, his son, Mr. A. Sonnin Krebs, 
was elected president of the firm and continued in this capacity until 1929, 
when the assets and business of the Krebs Pigment and Chemical Company 
were acquired by the Du Pont Company. 

The smelting of iron appears to have been the first chemical opera- 
tion carried out on a commercial scale in what is now Delaware. 

The Dutch had heard of Iron Hill (near the present town of Newark) 
as early as 1657,°° and the existence of the mineral in that vicinity 1s 
thought to have attracted the Welsh to secure their grant from Penn 
there in 1701.* Deposits of iron ore were plentiful in the seaboard colonies 
and numerous attempts were made to exploit them, but few achieved much 
success until the eighteenth century.” Blacksmiths found it profitable 
to work up the rich ores themselves. Sir William Keith, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania and Delaware, 1717-1726, wrote that the smiths 
with their “common furnaces work up iron to great advantage” and in 
great quantities. He thought that the colonies should be encouraged to 
produce raw iron for manufacture by the mother country. By 1735 such 
exports had begun.** 

According to Bining, there were three iron works in Delaware in the 
eighteenth century, all in New Castle County: the Ball Bloomery, on 
White Clay Creek, built by John Ball in 1722; the Keith Furnace, on the 
Christina River, erected by Sir William Keith in 1725, and the Abbing- 
ton iron works, likewise on the Christina River.*® 


34 Ibid., 17, 18. 

a5 N&_Y OCOl DOes a wal S. 

36 Scharf, 950. 

37 A. C. Bining, Pennsylvania Iron Manufacture in the Eighteenth Century 
(Harrisburg, 1938), chap. 1. 
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39 Ibid., 187. 
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Of the Ball Bloomery, near St. James Church (Stanton), little is known. 
It could not have been very important, or of long duration, for John 
Ball is described later merely as a blacksmith.*° 

The Keith Furnace was more widely advertised, but met with even 
less success. At a cost of several thousand pounds, Sir William bought 
land, including part of Iron Hill, and a tract on which a forge already 
existed, and erected his “Iron-Work,” though a critic of the Governor 
pronounced it of slight worth. In 1727 he conveyed his holdings to John 
England, the manager of the successful Principio Company in nearby 
Maryland, who was to erect works for the making of pig and bar iron if 
sufficient ore could be found. It turned out, however, that the ore was 
on the land of John Evans, who refused to sell, and the undertaking seems 
to have been abandoned.*! 

The Abbington Furnace was somewhat more successful. It was 
promoted by Samuel James, of the Welsh tract, who already had a forge 
there, in 1723 or soon after, and who associated with himself seven other 
partners, mostly Philadelphians, in'1725. Arrangements were made to buy. 
more than 1,000 acres of land in the vicinity, and in 1726 or 1727 a furnace 
and forge were erected on the Christina, which made use of ore from 
nearby Iron Hill. The sale of James’ property for debt in 1735 probably 
put an end to the manufacture of iron at the Abbington Furnace, though 
ore was dug at Iron Hill for shipment elsewhere as late as the nineteenth 
century.** ‘The termination of this venture appears to have ended iron 
manufacture throughout the colony for many years. Acrelius’ list of 1756 
mentions numerous iron works in Pennsylvania and other colonies, but none 
in Delaware.*8 

Remains of an old furnace, believed to have been the Abbington iron 
works, may yet be seen near the banks of the Christina not far from 
Cooch’s Bridge. 

In addition to these eighteenth century iron works in New Castle 
County, there were several furnaces in the southern part of the state at 
a later period. The latter furnaces used the bog ore** found along the 
streams in Sussex County. “Possibly the best known of the Sussex iron 
companies was the Millsboro furnace started in 1815, to which a foundry 
was added in 1822. Pipes for the Croton Water Works in New York and 


40 Scharf, 923. 

41 Pa. Mag. of Hist., XII, 20; XI, 68; Scharf, 916, 922. 

42 Scharf, 951, 957. 

43 Acrelius, History of New Sweden, 164-167. 

44 “Bog ore (limonite) resulted from the action of organic acids in swamps 
on iron compounds; the air oxidized these salts and iron hydroxides resulted. Men 
‘raised’ this ore and hauled it to the furnace, where a race and water wheel fur- 
nished power for the bellows that blew the charcoal fire tol white heat” (Delaware 
Guide, 387). Bining (p. 68) says that bog ore belongs in the class of brown 
heniatipe! Fe,O3. x.H,O. 
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the railings formerly surrounding Independence Square in Philadelphia 
were furnished by this company.”*° In 1832 William D. Waples, owner 
of this furnace, reported an annual output of 300 tons of pigs and 300 tons 
of castings, produced from 2000 tons of bog ore with the aid of 180,000 
bushels of charcoal and 7000 bushels of oyster shells. The products of this 
iron works were shipped to Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and Norfolk.*® The furnace was abandoned in 1836, but the 
foundry was continued until 1879. The Millsboro iron works, which was 
situated just below the dam of the present Millsboro Pond, was the last 
of its kind in Delaware to survive the competition of better ores in Penn- 
sylvania and elsewhere. The site is now overgrown with vegetation, but it 
is said that only a little digging is required to find remains of the brick 
foundation of this primitive blast furnace.*7 

It is of interest that the bog iron furnaces appear to have used oyster 
shells more or less exclusively, rather than the conventional limestone, as 
a flux. Bining 48 says that charcoal was the only fuel used for blast fur- 
naces in the United States until around 1840, after which anthracite, bi- 
tuminous coal, and finally coke, came into use. Although not sufficiently 
strong to sustain the weight of heavy charges such as are currently em- 
ployed in modern blast furnaces, charcoal was an almost ideal fuel for 
the small furnaces then in use. It had little or no sulfur, and since its 
ash contains lime and alkalies, it supplied part of the flux needed in the 
smelting operation. . 

It appears that the principal reason for changing from charcoal to coke 
was the increasing difficulty of a supply of wood for the large volume of 
charcoal needed. The primitive eighteenth century blast furnaces con- 
sumed large volumes of charcoal. In 1783, according to Bining, the Oley 
Furnace, situated in Pennsylvania but similar to those in northern Dela- 
ware, required “about 840 bushels every 24 hours, for which about 21 to 
22 cords of wood were necessary. This furnace produced little more than 
two tons of iron a day, and therefore for every ton of iron more than 
4oo bushels of charcoal were required.’#°. From the data previously given 
it would appear that the Millsboro bog iron furnace required about 300 
bushels of charcoal per ton of iron. 

It will be recalled that the earliest iron works in what is now Delaware 
was the Ball Bloomery on White Clay Creek. Bining says that much of 
the iron first produced in the colonies was not made in blast furnaces, 
but rather in what was known as a “bloomery,” similar to “the Catalan 
forges which had developed in the hills of Catalonia, Spain, about the 


45 Delaware Guide, 94. 
46 Documents, 669, 670. 
47 Delaware Guide, 387. 
48 Bining, 72, 73. 

49 Ibid., 75. 
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tenth century.” The early bloomeries were several times larger than an 
ordinary blacksmith’s forge of the present day, and had deep and wide 
fire pots. A waterpower bellows supplied the necessary blast of air, and 
charcoal was used as a fuel. “The ore from nearby mines was broken into 
small pieces and put into the heated hearth of the forge. As the iron be- 
came semi-molten, the forgeman stirred or worked it with a long bar until 
it gathered into a lump called a bloom or loupe. The blazing ball of crude 
iron, pasty but never molten, was taken out and placed under the pon- 
derous hammer operated by a water wheel.”®° In this way a heavy bar was 
forged. Successive reheating and hammering resulted in bars of the re- 
quired size. The resulting product was a type of wrought iron, but due 
to a high slag content was of rather poor quality. Iron made in this way 
nevertheless was highly useful among the early colonists, who needed 
this metal for the manufacture of a wide variety of household and ag- 
ricultural implements. 


E. I. pu Ponr pz Nemours AND CoMPANY 


With an unbroken history going back to the year 1802, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company is the oldest manufacturer of explosives and 
chemicals not only in Delaware, but also in the entire United States. A 
proper understanding of this company, which has played such an import- 
ant role in the Nation’s history, demands some knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances under which the company came into existence, and of the per- 
sons who participated in its development.® 

Eleuthére Irénée du Pont de Nemours, founder of the company and 
younger son of Pierre Samuel du Pont de Nemours, was born in Paris on 
June 24, 1771. The father was an eminent economist and one of a group 
of scholarly men who, during the last half of the eighteenth century, 
were trying earnestly to devise a wise and practical method of politcal re- 
form in France. 

Irénée received most of his education at home under the direction 
of his mother, and early showed a love for scientific studies, especially 
agriculture and botany. At the age of eighteen, he was sent to Essonne, 
seat of the principal government powder mills, to learn the art and science 
of powder making. There he was under the tutelage of Lavoisier, the 
celebrated French chemist and an old friend of his father’s, who was then 
head of the Service des Poudres et Salpetres. In 1791, however, certain 


50 Ibid., 76. 

§1 That portion of the account here given which deals with the early history 
of the Du Pont Company is based for the most part on E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, A History, 1802-1902, by B. G. du Pont; History of the Explosives 
Industry in America, by Van Gelder and Schlatter; and Du Pont — 140 Years, 
by William S. Dutton. Those interested in a more detailed history of the com- 
pany should consult these references. 
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political changes brought about by the Revolution resulted in the removal 
of Lavoisier from this post, and young du Pont returned to Paris to take 
charge of the printing house which had been established by his father for 
the printing of political and economic pamphlets. 

Because the elder du Pont upheld a constitutional monarchy and 
sound finance, and opposed the unlimited issue of paper money, his views 
were rather unpopular, as a result of which the youthful Irénée’s position 
was fraught with considerable personal danger. He ran great risk when he 
accompanied his father to the Tuileries on August 10, 1792, to defend 
the King. The elder du Pont was imprisoned in 1794, and only escaped 
the guillotine through the timely death of Robespierre. The printing 
house was destroyed by a mob in 1797, and both father and son were im- 
prisoned. It was only through the influence of friends that the father 
escaped deportation to Guiana, and they were finally set at liberty. After 
these trying experiences, the elder du Pont decided to move to the United 
States, in whose government and people he was keenly interested. His 
elder son, Victor, had lived in America for more than ten years, in various 
diplomatic and consular positions, and liked the country. 

With the aid of fellow Frenchmen, Pierre Samuel du Pont proposed 
to form a company with a capital of 4,000,000 francs for the purchase and 
development of land in the western part of Virginia. A number of: promi- 
nent people subscribed to this enterprise, including Lafayette, Beaumar- 
chais, and Rousseau, but many subscriptions were never paid. In fact, only 
455,000 francs were actually paid in, of which 30,000 were lost, through 
a bank failure, before du Pont left Europe. 

Pierre Samuel decided not to wait any longer for further subscrip- 
tions to his Virginia enterprise, and in September 1799 embarked on the 
ship “American Eagle” with his two sons, Victor and Eleuthere Irénee, 
their wives and children, and other relatives. The crossing required ninety- 
five days, and one of du Pont de Nemours’ biographers writes: PPhere 
was scarcity of everything, especially of water, the worn-out crew flew a 
flag of distress for almost half the voyage. Du Pont alone preserved his 
sang-froid and his gaiety; he entertained everyone and amused himself by 
making verses; but, with his sword under his arm, he watched at night 
to see that the sailors did not do violence to the passengers.”°* 

On January 1, 1800, they landed at Newport, R. I, and three days 
later continued their journey to New York. Here the elder du Pont re- 
ceived a letter from Thomas Jefferson, on whom he had relied for advice, 
telling him that prices were then unreasonably high and urging him not 
to buy land at that time. Furthermore, aliens were not permitted to own 
land in many of the states, and a residence of five years was requisite for 
naturalization in all of them except Virginia, where ownership of real 
estate was the only qualification. Importations of merchandise could not 
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be arranged because the Customs House duties were 10% higher for aliens 
than for citizens. In view of this situation, the elder son, Victor, the only 
one of the group who spoke English fluently, bought a house in Alex- 
andria, Va., and was naturalized within a few months. The family had 
meanwhile been established in a house at Bergen Point, N. J., nine miles 
from New York City. 

By the autumn of 1800, about one-fifth of the du Pont capital had 
been spent, and it was imperative that investments should be found for the 
remainder. The elder du Pont was never lacking in ideas, and he evolved 
several plans that appeared to offer promise, among them a proposal to the 
governments of France and the United States of a plan for a regular pass- 
enger boat service. Finally, and presumably least important, he permitted 
his younger son to make plans for the manufacture of gunpowder. 

It will be recalled that Eleuthére Irénée du Pont, when only a boy of 
sixteen, had begun the study of chemistry in the laboratory of his father’s 
friend, the eminent French chemist, Lavoisier, and that after Lavoisier lost 
this position during the Revolution in 1791, Irénée joined his father in the 
management of his printing house in Paris. Accordingly, although Irénée 
was only twenty-eight years old when he came to America, he never- 
theless had considerable training and experience. Twice, through no fault 
of his own, he had lost what seemed to be a permanent occupation. Now 
he had no intention of throwing away either his very small capital or a 
technical training by trying to earn a livelihood by work which was not 
congenial. It was, however, imperative that arrangements be made as 
quickly as possible for the support of his wife and children. 

While still undecided as to his occupation in America, Irénée had gone 
shooting one day with Colonel Toussard, an engineering officer in the 
United States Army, and a friend of his brother, Victor. Running short 
of powder, they bought, at the nearest. country store, a fresh supply. The 
high price and poor quality of this powder made a vivid impression on 
Irénée, who, as has been stated, had learned powder making in France; and 
he immediately set to work to learn all he could about the American 
powder industry. Investigation led him to believe that there was a real 
opportunity for an American powder mill built and managed on the plan 
of the French Government works at Essonne. 

Irénée thereupon drew up a careful plan for the undertaking, and in 
January 1801 returned to France to raise additional money and procure 
machinery. He returned about the middle of July, landing in Philadel- 
phia. He had ‘secured the necessary money, or promises of it, and had 
ordered machinery in France. His father’s friends, among them Jacques 
Biederman, a French banker, took shares in the new company. The original 
‘estimate called for $25,000 to cover the cost of land, buildings, and 
equipment. In addition, $12,000 was needed for the purchase of raw ma- 
terials and for working capital. A partnership agreement was drawn up 
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which provided for 18 shares of $2,000 each, 12 of which were to be held 
by the New York firm of “du Pont de Nemours Pere et Fils et Cie.” 
Other stockholders included Jacques Biederman, Peter Bauduy, of Wil- 
mington, and several others. As director of the company, Eleuthere Irénée 
was to receive $1,800 a year. The partnership was to run until January 
1, 1810, at which time it could be continued or brought to an end at the 
option of two-thirds of the shareholders. 

While Irénée was in Europe arranging for funds and machinery, his 
father, at the suggestion of Thomas Jefferson, had tried unsuccessfully to 
find a location for the proposed powder mill in Virginia or Maryland, not 
far from Washington. On his return, Irénée investigated the several pro- 
posed locations, but did not regard any of them as satisfactory. Probably 
because of his friendship with Colonel Toussard, and Victor’s acquaintance 
with Alexandre Bauduy, both of whom lived near. Wilmington, he decided 
to visit that part of the country. Alexandre was a brother of the Peter 
Bauduy who became one of the stockholders in the newly organized com- 
pany. Naturally the Bauduys were anxious that a site near Wilmington 
should be chosen for the powder mill, and two properties were suggested, 
one belonging to a man named Harvey, another belonging to Jacob Broom, 
who had built the first cotton mill in Delaware. Irénée finally decided on 
the Broom property, which consisted of ninety-five acres along the Brandy- 
wine several miles out of Wilmington. 

On July 19, 1802, Eleuthére Irénée du Pont arrived with his wife and 
children in Wilmington. Construction of a large stone house and barn, 
a refinery for saltpeter, and other necessary buildings was started imme- 
diately. In the meantime, machinery from France had arrived, but the 
work went slowly and it was not until the spring of 1804 that the plant, 
known as the “Eleutherian Mills,” actually went into production. 

The black powder made in this first Du Pont mill was needed in shoot- 
ing game for food, for defense against the Indians, and, later, for clearing 
the land of stumps, and for mining and quarrying. The three ingredients 
used were charcoal, sulfur, and saltpeter. Charcoal was made chiefly from 
the wood of willow trees hauled in by farmers from the surrounding 
country, and burned into charcoal in what was known as the “Wood 
Yard” of the Eleutherian Mills, a short distance above the present site of 
the Du Pont Experimental Station on the Brandywine. Sulfur was im- 
ported from Sicily. The saltpeter originally used in making powder was 
potassium nitrate, obtained chiefly from India, and relatively expensive. 

During the early 1850’s, a large and new market for blasting powder 
was being developed as an aid in mining, particularly in Pennsylvania’s 
anthracite region. To meet the demand for a low-cost powder that would 
be suitable for blasting purposes, research was directed to the use of sodium 
nitrate, from South America, as a substitute for the more expensive potas- 
‘sium nitrate. Previously all efforts in this direction had been unsuccessful, 
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because powder based on sodium nitrate from Chile became damp and 
failed to fire. The job of developing a satisfactory sodium nitrate powder 
was turned over to Lammot du Pont, grandson of the Eleuthére Irénée 
who founded the company, and father of the Lammot who served as 
president from 1926 to 1940. He overcame the difficulties previously 
encountered, by glazing the powder with graphite. His “soda powder,” 
as it became commonly known, gave excellent results in the most exacting 
field tests, and because of its low price was adopted almost overnight 
throughout America’s iron and coal fields. For this invention, one of the 
most important in the field of commercial explosives, Lammot du Pont 
was granted U. S. Patent No. 17,321 on May 19, 1857. Except for some 
special types of quarry work, soda powder completely displaced the more 
expensive potash powder for blasting purposes. This new powder was 
not suitable for use in guns, and was accordingly the first strictly industrial 
explosive made in America. 

The company made gunpowder for the young nation’s fighters during 
the War of 1812 and the Mexican War, and for the United States Gov- 
ernment during the Civil War, but the great bulk of powder manufactured 
between 1802 and Appomattox went to Support and develop various: 
farming and industrial activities. 

In 1880, Du Pont began the manufacture of two high explosives, 
nitroglycerin and dynamite. These, and the older black powder, were 
needed in ever-increasing quantities with the advent of steam railroads, 
discovery of new mines, introduction of steel in buildings, and the growing 
use of machinery in shops and on farms. These commercial explosives 
blasted out new road beds and helped mine coal and metals. ‘They were 
helping to build a powerful new nation. 

With the introduction in Europe of smokeless powder for military use, 
the Du Pont Company began investigations of this new propellant based 
on nitrocellulose. In fact, the development of a satisfactory smokeless: 
powder was one of Pierre S. du Pont’s first assignments when he joined 
the company in 1890, just after leaving school. Pierre was the eldest son 
of Lammot, inventor of soda powder. By 1894 the company was pro- 
ducing this new explosive which has almost completely supplanted black 
powder as the propellant both for small arms and for large military guns.. 

Manufacture of smokeless powder proved to be a turning point in 
the company’s history. Since making this new propellant involved the: 
chemical treatment of cellulose, then obtained almost exclusively from 
cotton linters, the company naturally developed an interest in other prod-. 
ucts which might be derived from the same basic raw material. In the 
years which followed, such cellulosic products as lacquers, coated fabrics,. 
rayon, cellophane, plastics, and cellulose sponges, were destined to play 
an important role in the company’s business. Today, cellulose for chemical 
purposes is derived from both wood pulp and cotton linters. 
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The year 1902 marked the end of the first century of the company’s 
business. Throughout this entire period, Du Pont was strictly an explosives 
manufacturer, with the emphasis on industrial, rather than military, ex- 
plosives. 

The start into the new century was made with new and younger 
hands at the company’s helm. ‘Three cousins—Coleman du Pont, Alfred I. 
du Pont, and Pierre S. du Pont—purchased the business from their elders. 
They reorganized as a corporation, brought new blood into the manage- 
ment, including young men who were in no way connected with the du 
Pont family. Under this new management, the future was plotted along 
broader lines. 

First departure from explosives came in 1904 when the company began 
the manufacture of special types of nitrocellulose for industrial applica- 
tions. The next few years marked the company’s entry into the field 
of pyroxylin solutions, belt cements, dips for the Welsbach gas mantle, 
and the old type of high-viscosity lacquers—all based on cellulose. “Fabrik- 
oid” pyroxylin-coated fabrics were added in 1910. Nitrocellulose plastics 
joined the new products group in 1915, and rubber-coated fabrics in 1916. 

In the meantime, research activities were extended and broadened 
through the establishment of the Experimental Station, near Wilmington, 
in 1903. This new laboratory had been organized for the purpose of 
expanding and diversifying the business of the company in the chemical 
field. During the administration of Pierre S. du Pont, who served as pres- 
ident of the company from ig15 to 1919, the plan for diversifying the 
activities of the company in the chemical field was initiated and this policy 
was continued under Irénée du Pont and Lammot du Pont, who served as 
president from 1919 to 1926, and 1926 to 1940, respectively. The policy 
of diversification was also continued by Walter S. Carpenter, Jr., who 
became president of the company in 1940. 

An event which occurred in 1911 emphasized the importance of diversi- 
fication. In June of that year, after prolonged litigation, a United States 
court ruled that Du Pont, through its large holdings in the explosives in- 
dustry, had violated the Sherman Act, and ordered a distribution of the 
assets. [wo new companies were accordingly organized—Atlas Powder 
Company and Hercules Powder Company—and the original Du Pont hold- 
ings divided among these two companies and the present E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company. For more than a hundred years, therefore, the 
history of Du Pont is likewise the history of Atlas and the history of 
Hercules. Upon the government’s own petition, the military smokeless 
powder business was left intact with the Du Pont Company, “in the public 
interest.” 

Diversification of the company’s activities was, for the most part, 
accomplished in two ways. First, companies well established in certain lines 
of manufacture were acquired. In this way, Du Pont entered the manufac- 
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ture of nitrocellulose-coated fabrics, nitrocellulose plastics, rubber-coated 
fabrics, paints, varnishes, lacquers, pigments, inorganic chemicals, electro- 
chemical products, ammunition, and guns. The second method of expan- 
sion was the acquiring of patents, processes, and “know-how” from estab- 
lished companies abroad, chiefly Great Britain and France—in many cases 
through the formation of subsidiary companies. By this method the com- 
pany began the manufacture of “intermediates” and dyes, ammonia, rayon, 
and cellophane. Through the purchase of patents and processes from 
abroad, many years of research effort were saved, and the time necessary 
to start new activities was reduced to a minimum. 

At the start of the First World War, the Allies asked Du Pont to 
supply them with military explosives. The program was greatly expanded, 
of course, when this country became involved in the war. Du Pont alone 
in four years made one and one-half billion pounds of military explosives 
for the Allies. The total included 40% of the smokeless powder fired by 
Allied. guns. 

At the close of World War I, Du Pont almost completely terminated 
manufacture of military explosives. At the government’s specific request, 
however, one smokeless powder plant and a staff of about 300 trained per- 
sonnel were maintained for national security purposes. Jn 1939, however, 
manufacturing activities were so widely diversified that military explosives 
represented less than 2% of the company’s business. 

From Lavoisier, “father of modern chemistry,” Eleuthére Irénée du 
Pont learned more than the art and science of making gunpowder. He 
learned the importance of research, of continual efforts to invent the new 
and improve the old. He established a pattern of scientific procedure that 
was stamped firmly upon the Du Pont Company, and has endured and 
grown ever since. Early records show that from the start Irénée sought 
to improve both his process and his product, black powder. Ever mind- 
ful of the safety of his workmen, he also devoted himself to experiments 
that would reduce the danger of explosions. His investigations of more 
than 140 years ago—looking toward better quality and lower cost, with 
greater safety—set an example for future Du Pont research.*% 

The company’s industrial research program began on a formal basis 
in 1902 at the Eastern Laboratory of the Repauno plant, at Gibbstown, 
N. J. This laboratory was established for research on explosives. Activities 
were expanded with the opening of the Experimental Station at Wilming- 
ton in 1903, which, from the start, has engaged in research in various 
fields. 

The research activities of the Du Pont Company fall into three broad 
categories: 

(1) Improvement in existing processes and products; 
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(2) Development of new products; 

(3) Fundamental research. 

Research directed to the improvement of existing processes and prod- 
ucts constitutes one of the main activities of the research divisions of the 
company’s ten manufacturing departments. It is the “bread-and-butter” 
research of these departments for maintaining position in the chemical- 
consuming industries served by the company. 

Even before the turn of the century, when Du Pont manufactured only 
explosives, the policy was to sell at low prices in order to develop large 
volume. This policy has since been followed without deviation. As a 
corollary, it has had an important influence upon the research program in 
that it has required continuing work on the major products of the company 
to reach the lowest manufacturing cost consistent with high quality. 

To maintain the company’s contribution to an expanding economy, 
research directed to the development of new products is carried out by 
all manufacturing departments. It is the principal means by which a de- 
partment can expand into new lines of business. In fact, the chemical 
business cannot progress without research directed to the development of 
new products. The effectiveness of this kind of research is indicated by 
the fact that 46% of the gross sales of the Du Pont Company in 1942 
consisted of products which either did not exist in 1928 or were not then 
manufactured in large commercial quantities. 

Fundamental research was started at the Experimental Station in 1927 
by Dr. C. M. A. Stine, during his tenure as Chemical Director, with the 
object of establishing or discovering new scientific facts without regard 
to immediate commercial use. It is thus distinguished from applied research, 
which uses previously established scientific facts in the solution of practical 
problems.** 

Among the fruits of this fundamental research are neoprene, the first 
general-purpose synthetic rubber ever developed, and nylon, both of which 
played an important role in the war effort. Because these two products 
first saw the light of day in Delaware, a brief account of how they came 
into being should be of interest. 

One of the earliest studies undertaken in Du Pont’s program of funda- 
mental research was directed toward a better understanding of polymeriza- 
tion—that is, how and why the small molecules, of which all matter is made, 
unite to form “giant” molecules such as those found in rubber, resins, 
cotton, and silk. This work, which was carried out at the Experimental 
Station in Wilmington, was under the immediate direction of Dr. Wallace 
H. Carothers, who was surrounded by a small group of well-trained organic 
chemists. 

Out of this study of polymerization, which was begun in 1928, funda- 
mental information of much importance was developed and given to the 
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world in technical papers. It was found, for example, that certain small 
molecules unite in such a way as to form chain-like molecules of great 
length. These are the so-called linear superpolymers, the small molecules 
being joined together end to end somewhat like a chain of paper clips. 

At first, the information developed was only of academic interest— 
appealing only to chemists who were particularly interested in the subject 
of polymerization. But after this investigation had been underway for 
about two years, something happened which was destined to be of far- 
reaching practical value. In attempting to remove a sample of a molten 
long-chain superpolymer from the vessel in which it was prepared, one 
of the chemists engaged in this study noted that the molten material 
could be drawn out in the form of a long fiber. He noted also that, 
even after the fiber was cold, it could be further drawn to several 
times its original length. Such a phenomenon had never before been 
observed in a compound of this type. While fibers of this original material 
were not very strong or elastic, and were softened by hot water, they 
nevertheless suggested that some related compound might produce fibers 
which would possess the characteristics desired for use in textiles. Further 
investigation was accordingly undertaken in an effort to create a material 
from which strong, elastic, and water-resistant fibers could be drawn or 
spun. Many difficulties, however, were encountered. Numerous new 
materials were synthesized, but each was found deficient in respect to one 
or more vital textile properties. The outlook at one time was so dark 
that investigations along this particular line were suspended. Fortunately, 
however, work was not permanently abandoned and finally a different 
variety of superpolymer, of the type known as a “polyamide,” was synthe- 
sized. It was this substance which, when extruded through a spinneret 
improvised from a hypodermic needle, actually produced the first fiber of 
the type now known as nylon. 

Although produced in this crude way, the new fiber-forming material 
nevertheless appeared so promising that extraordinary efforts were made 
to bring the development to commercial success. A large force of chemists 
and chemical engineers was put on the job to “speed the time between the 
test-tube and the counter.” After several years of painstaking work, 
financed by the “patient money” necessary for successful research, the 
chemists finally developed another kind of polyamide which they called 
“66” polymer, made by the reaction between hexamethylenediamine and 
adipic acid. It is of interest that, although many different types of nylon 
have subsequently been synthesized and tested, the “66” variety is still the 
type most widely used for textile purposes. 

On October 27, 1938—about ten years after fundamental research on 
polymerization was started—Du Pont announced the development of a 
group of new synthetic superpolymers from which fibers could be spun 
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having higher combined toughness, strength, and elasticity than any pre- 
viously known textile fiber, either natural or synthetic. This new family 
of materials was christened nylon. 

Toothbrushes with nylon bristles were placed on sale throughout the 
country in the fall of 1938, the nylon being made in a pilot plant at Wil- 
mington, and the bristling monofilaments produced in a plant of the Plastics 
Department at Arlington, N. J. 


In January 1939, construc- 
tion of a large-scale plant for the 
manufacture of nylon was started 
at Seaford, and late that year the 
first yarn-spinning mac hines 
went into operation. In the mean- 
time, hosiery made from nylon 
yarn spun in the pilot plant at 
Wilmington was put on limited 
sale. Nylon hosiery was offered 
to the general public in stores 
throughout the country on May 
15, 1940. Early. in 1940 plans 
were announced for the con- 
struction of another nylon plant, 
at Martinsville, Va., and this 
plant started producing yarn in 
November 1941. 

As previously indicated, ny- 
lon is.not one particular product, 

(Courtesy du Pont Co.) but rather a family of related 
The birth of Nylon filaments by ex- synthetic polyamides, and vari- 
trusion from tiny holes in the spinneret. ous raw materials can be used in 
These filaments are wound together to making various types of nylon. 
form yarn—Du Pont Nylon Plant, The type used for spinning tex- 
Seaford tile yarns was first derived from 
benzene or phenol. Oxygen from 
the air was needed in making adipic acid, one of the intermediate materials, 
while ammonia is used in making hexamethylenediamine, the other interme- 
diate. Since both benzene and phenol are commonly derived from bituminous 
coal, and since ammonia is made synthetically by causing the hydrogen 
from water or other suitable source to unite with nitrogen from the air, 
it has been said that this particular type of nylon is derived from coal, 
air, and water. It is also true, however, that petroleum, natural gas, and 
vegetable oils can be used as basic raw materials for the manufacture of 
various types of nylon. 
At present, nylon “salt,” the intermediate material from which nylon is 
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made for subsequent spinning into yarn, is produced at the Du Pont Com- 
pany’s Belle, W. Va., plant. From here it is shipped to the nylon plants 
at Seaford and Martinsville for processing. 

While nylon was widely used before the outbreak of World War II 
in the form of yarn for fine hosiery and other textiles, as bristles for tooth- 
brushes, as coatings on wire for electrical insulation, and in other civilian 
applications, it was put on full government allocation shortly after the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor in December 1941. 

In addition to the well known military use of nylon in all parts of the 
human escape parachute, as well as other types of parachutes, this material 
found numerous other military applications, including bristles for gun swabs 
and paint brushes, surgical sutures, filters for blood plasma, and various 
molded plastic articles. Because of its high strength and resiliency, nylon 
was used in airplane tire cords, glider tow ropes, human pick-up equip- 
ment, flak-protective vests and curtains, lightweight flying suits, and anti- 
blackout suits for flyers. Because of its resistance to mildew and rot, it 
- was also widely used for shoe laces, ponchos, insect screening, hammocks, 
tents, and other jungle equipment. These and numerous other items 
fabricated from nylon served importantly during the war. 

Although nylon first became known chiefly in the form of hosiery 
and _ bristles, peacetime applications for this versatile synthetic include 
virtually every type of textile material, as well as bristles, sheetings, coat- 
ings, and moldings, where such properties as high strength, resiliency, 
toughness, and abrasion resistance are required. 

It is of interest that a century before the development of nylon, efforts 
were being made to grow silkworms in Delaware for the commercial pro- 
duction of silk. In 1826 the Delaware Silk Company was incorporated, 
and three years later the legislature adopted a resolution exempting from 
taxation for a period of ten years all lands planted in white mulberry trees, 
the leaves of which were used to feed the silkworms.®> Thomas Garrett, 
Wilmington abolitionist, realized $7,500 from the sale of a tract of land 
planted in mulberry trees, south of the Christina River. Passing from one 
purchaser to another, the trees finally sold for $18,000. In 1837 the New 
Castle County Silk Company was incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000.°° In 1839, just one hundred years before the commercial man- 
ufacture of nylon was started, the Delaware legislature provided that 
“anyone who shall raise silk shall be entitled to draw from the State a 
premium of fifteen cents for each pound of cocoons raised and fifty cents 
premium per pound of merchandizable silk reeled from cocoons.’ Aided 
by such favorable legislation, several silk farms were established, and in 
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1845 Delaware is said to have produced 5,500 pounds of cocoons. The 
venture did not, however, prove profitable, due chiefly to the competition 
of cheaper and better imported silk. The boom died in the late 1840's, 
and the farmers returned to less spectacular and more remunerative activ- 
ities, such as peach growing.?® 

Neoprene synthetic rubber, like nylon, is another outstanding product 
of Du Pont research. Although not manufactured on a commercial scale 
in Delaware, this man-made rubber had its origin in research carried out 
at the Experimental Station, near Wilmington. 

Work directed to the development of synthetic rubber goes back 
many years. Inspired in part by the prevailing high prices of natural 
rubber, and in part by the desire for self-sufficiency, intensive research on 
_synthetic rubber was carried out in Germany, England, and Russia during 
the years 1908 - 1914. The only tangible result of this work was the 
production in Germany during World War I of 2,350 tons of an inferior 
product. When the war ended, production was stopped and research was 
apparently discontinued throughout the world until Du Pont began the 
research in 1925 which led to the development of neoprene in 1930. 

On the economic side, synthetic rubber was very definitely of in- 
terest, because this country had for many years consumed more than _ half 
of the total world production of natural rubber, and was, of course, wholly 
dependent on foreign sources of supply. Furthermore, prices fluctuated 
over a wide range. Rubber sold at a high of $2.88 a pound in 1910 and 
at a low of 11-% cents a pound in 1921; it went to $1.23 a pound in 1925 
and dropped to 2-% cents a pound in 1932.°° 

On the technical side, however, the outlook was not encouraging. At 
about the time Du Pont began research in this field, Dr. Kurt Gottlob, 
an eminent ‘German scientist with wide experience in the field of synthetic 
rubber, had declared: “Regarded from the technical standpoint, synthetic 
rubber is today no longer a practicable proposition.”°° But this did not 
stop Du Pont’s chemists, and research directed to the development of 
synthetic rubber went on apace. The objective, however, was unlike that 
of earlier investigators, who had apparently sought to duplicate natural rub- . 
ber. Du Pont’s goal was different. It was recognized that rubber could 
not be synthesized as cheaply as it could be grown in the Far East. It 
was known also that rubber had certain shortcomings, and was being used 
for numerous purposes for which it was not well adapted, simply because 
no better product was available. 

Realizing that nature did not have tires, balloons, gloves, boots, or 
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raincoats in mind when she put rubber latex into the veins of Hevea bra- 
siliensis—commonly known as the rubber tree—Du Pont chemists set out 
to create a synthetic product which had rubber’s good qualities but lacked 
its shortcomings. 

About this time a meeting occurred between two chemists which had 
an important bearing on the development of synthetic rubber. One was 
the late Father Julius A. Nieuwland, then professor of organic chemistry 
at the University of Notre Dame. The other was Dr. Elmer K. Bolton, of 
the Du Pont Company. Their meeting took place in Rochester, N. Y., 
where Dr. Nieuwland was presenting a paper before the First Organic 
Symposium of the American Chemical Society. Dr. Bolton, who later be- 
came Chemical Director of the Du Pont Company, was one of the many 
chemists attending the symposium. 

Father Nieuwland was not even casually interested in synthetic rubber. 
Instead, he was merely telling about some of his researches on acetylene, 
the gas once burned in automobile and bicycle headlights and now widely 
used in welding torches. Acetylene is made by the action of water on 
calcium carbide, which in turn is made by heating lime and coke in an 
electric furnace. Investigating the chemical behavior of acetylene gas had 
been one of Dr. Nieuwwland’s hobbies since his college days. Dr. Bolton 
was likewise interested in the chemistry of acetylene, but, unlike Dr. 
Nieuwland, he was also interested in synthetic rubber. 

Dr. Nieuwland revealed that, by causing three molecules of acetylene 
to unite with one another, he had produced a clear liquid called divinyl]- 
acetylene, which formed compounds that sometimes exploded with frightful 
violence. Dr. Bolton was interested in this material, commonly known as 
“DVA,” and in related compounds. Only a short while previously he had 
initiated a research program looking toward the possible use of acetylene 
in making synthetic rubber. Possibly “DVA” might be used to make a 
synthetic rubber. 

While the chemists never succeeded in making synthetic rubber 
from “DVA,” experiments with this material as a base for corrosion- 
resistant finishes developed the fact that, as then made, it contained a small 
amount of monovinylacetylene (“MVA”), which Father Nieuwland had 
also prepared in the course of his research on acetylene. In 1930 Du Pont 
research chemists at the Experimental Station found that when “MVA” 
was treated with hydrochloric acid, a liquid known as chloroprene was 
formed. In the presence of a catalyst, chloroprene was transformed into a 
synthetic rubber of high quality. 

Like most chemical developments, neoprene was a product of many 
minds. A host of chemists contributed their talents to the development 
of this new synthetic, to say nothing of the executives who lent their 
moral and financial support, and the engineers who later worked out 
practical large-scale manufacturing processes. 
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Thus through far-seeing and persistent research, supported by appre- 
ciative management, was born the first general-purpose synthetic rubber 
ever to be developed in the world. Formal announcement of neoprene 
was made at a meeting of the American Chemical Society in Akron, Ohio 
—rubber capital of the world—on November 2, 1931. 

Six years after Gottlob, the German expert, had announced his con- 
clusion that synthetic rubber was impracticable, a satisfactory product was 
a reality. And neoprene was more than a mere substitute for natural rub- 
ber. In addition to possessing the desirable properties of rubber, it pos- 
sessed superior qualities all its own. Because ‘of its strength, toughness, 
elasticity, and resistance to sunlight, chemicals, oils, and solvents, neoprene 
was widely used before the war in the manufacture of various articles for 
which the natural product was not well adapted, particularly household 
gloves, gasoline hose, and other household and industrial items. Neoprene 
came on the market in 1932 at $1.05 a pound when rubber was selling for 
five cents. The price of neoprene was, of course, subsequently reduced a 
number of times, but in spite of a continuing wide price differential, pro- 
duction of this synthetic, up to the outbreak of World War II, doubled 
each year, except during the recession year of 1938. The superior resistance 
of neoprene to the action of sunlight, oils, gasoline, and solvents, as com- 
pared to that of natural rubber, brought it into such wide demand for 
aviation and other military uses that on March 7, 1941—even before this 
country became involved in the war—this man-made rubber was placed on 
the government’s first “mandatory priority” list along with aluminum, mag- 
nesium, nickel, nickel steel, ferro-tungsten, and machine tools. In fact 
neoprene was the only synthetic organic material on this first priority list. 

Since it possesses properties not found in any other product, either 
natural or synthetic, neoprene found numerous important uses during the 
war. Because of its resistance to sunlight, it was extensively used for im- 
pregnating the fabric for barrage balloons and blimps. For the same rea- 
son it was used in the manufacture of life rafts and meteorological balloons. 
It was also used for the jacketing of communication wire and shipboard 
cables, for airplane and tank parts, for hose of all kinds, for gas masks, for 
bridge pontoons, and for thousands of other essential war items which could 
not be satisfactorily made from any other existing synthetic product. Be- 
cause of its unique properties, neoprene was included in the government’s 


synthetic rubber program, and production of this material was greatly in- 
creased during the war. 


* * * 


Today, Du Pont is first and foremost a manufacturer of diversified 
chemical products. From a single powder mill on the banks of the Brandy- 
wine, the company has grown to an organization having 83 plants in 25 
states, including three peacetime plants of the Remington Arms Company, 
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Inc., a subsidiary. Only three Du Pont plants are now situated in Del- 
aware: one at Seaford, one at Newport (formerly the Krebs Pigment 
and Chemical Company), and one at Edge Moor. Nylon is made at the 
Seaford plant, while lithopone, titanium dioxide, and other white pigments 
for paint are made at Newport and Edge Moor. 

Prior to World War I, approximately 60,000 persons were employed 
in Du Pont’s plants, but during the war this figure was, of course, greatly 
increased. The company’s research organization comprises 38 research 
laboratories, with a technical and non-technical personnel of about 3,500 
men and women. ‘The largest of these laboratories is the Experimental 
Station, at Wilmington, where approximately 950 persons are employed. 
Total number of Du Pont employees in Delaware in 1945 was about 10,500. 
A survey made in 1944 indicated that the company then manufactured 
more than 1,300 separate and distinct items and classes of items. 

Du Pont’s ten manufacturing departments, with some of their more 
important products, are as follows: 


Ammonia Department—ammonia, methanol, glycol, urea, fertilizer ma- 
terials, higher alcohols, organic acids, hydrogenated products, anti-freezes, 
and food chemicals. 

Electrochemicals Department—sodium, chlorine, peroxygens, cyanides, 
chlorinated hydrocarbons, ceramic colors, and electro-plating chemicals. 

Explosives Department—commercial explosives, blasting accessories, mi- 
litary and sporting powders, and related products. 

Fabrics and Finishes Department—lacquers and synthetic resin finishes, 
paints and varnishes, coated and impregnated fabrics. 

Grasselli Chemicals Department—acids, inorganic heavy chemicals, zinc, 
insecticides, and spray products. 

Organic Chemicals Department—dyes, tetraethyl lead, neoprene, anti- 
freeze, synthetic camphor, ethyl alcohol, and other organic chemicals. 

Photo Products Department—motion picture, x-ray, portrait, litho- 
graphic and micro films; fluoroscopic and x-ray intensifying screens; lumin- 
escent chemicals; and sensitized papers. 

Pigments Department—titanium dioxide, extended titanium pigments, 
lithopone, titanium lithopone and dry colors. 

Plastics Department—polyviny1 butyral, methyl methacrylate, poly- 
thene, tetrafluoroethylene, cellulose nitrate, and cellulose acetate plastics, 
nylon molding powder, and nylon monofilaments. 

Rayon Department—viscose and acetate rayon, acetate flake, nylon and 
nylon yarn, cellophane, . caps and bands, and cellulose sponges. 


Superimposed on the task of turning out unprecedented quantities of 
chemicals and chemical products in its own plants during World War II 
was the job of building and operating a number of government-owned mili- 
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tary plants. At times, more than 100,000 employees, in addition to those 
in Du Pont’s own plants, were connected with construction or operation 
in these government-owned projects. 

During the period 1940 through 1944, the company assumed responsi- 
bility for constructing and equipping more than a score of government- 
owned war plants and, in addition, furnished design, procurement, and 
consultant services in connection with numerous other war plants financed 
by the government. At the end of 1944, more than a billion dollars of 
government funds had been expended in the performance of this work, 
and the company was operating 25 of these government-owned plants. 
Among the products manufactured at these plants were smokeless powder, 
TNT, (trinitrotoluene), RDX-composition explosives, hexamine, ammonia, 
methanol, and neoprene synthetic rubber. 

Particular mention should be made of the part played by the Du Pont 
Company in connection with the production of one of the essential ma- 
terials for the atomic bomb which is credited with hastening the end of 
the war with Japan, and the resultant saving of probably hundreds of 
thousands of American lives. As stated by Mr. W. S. Carpenter, Jr., pres- 
ident of the company, in a letter to stockholders dated August 13, 1945: 


Du Pont’s connection with this work began in the fall of 1942. 
At that time the War Department, represented by Major General 
Leslie R. Groves, asked the Du Pont Company to undertake a 
phase of this project involving the engineering, designing, con- 
struction, and operation of a large plant. He explained that Du 
Pont’s general work in chemistry, and especially its experience 
in developing new processes, made it the organization best qualified 
to undertake this work. 

Accordingly, after some technical conferences, General 
Groves met with me, stating that the project was of utmost im- 
portance in the war effort, that it was so considered by the Pres- 
ident of the United States, the Secretary of War, and General 
Marshall; that it was recognized that under normal circumstances 
the information available would be considered insufficient to pro- 
ceed even with preliminary designs, but because of the importance 
to the safety of the nation, the design, construction, and operation 
must. be begun at the earliest possible moment, recognizing fully 
the chances of failure and the unknown hazards which were in- 
volved in the operation of the plant. 

This was repeated at a meeting with our Executive Commit- 
tee, where reluctance to undertake the task was expressed, based 
on two reasons: first, that the company was already so heavily 
burdened with war work, undertaken at the urgent request of 
the Government, that it was difficult to see how a task of this 
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magnitude could be assumed without badly overloading the com- 
pany’s personnel, and second, that Du Pont’s exploratory work 
had in the past been confined mainly to the field of chemistry, 
rather than the field of nuclear physics into which this project 
would take it. 


However, in the light of the extreme importance and urgency of the 
work, as evidenced by General Groves’ statements that the first nation to 
solve this problem could force a victorious end to hostilities merely by 
its military use, and that available evidence strongly suggested that the 
enemies of the United States in the present war were seeking to solve the 
problem, Du Pont stated that if in the opinion of the government its as- 
sistance was needed, it could not refuse to attempt the work. 

The company, therefore, agreed to undertake the task, provided the 
government accepted two conditions. The first was that there be no pro- 
fit for Du Pont in the project. The second was that any patent rights 
developing out of the work should become the property, not of Du Pont, 
but of the United States Government. 

The contract between the government and Du Pont covering this 
project established a fixed fee of one dollar. The government agreed to 
pay all costs of the work by direct reimbursement, or through allowances 
provided by the contract to cover administrative and general expenses al- 
located to the work in accordance with normal Du Pont accounting prac- 
tices, as determined by audit by certified public accountants, and to protect 
Du Pont as requested. 

The specific responsibilities assumed by the Du Pont Company were 
to engineer, design, and construct a small-scale semi-works at the Clinton 
Engineer Works in Tennessee, and to engineer, design, construct, and 
operate a large-scale plant at the Hanford Engineer Works in Washington. 
In carrying on this work, Du Pont was confronted with many new and 
unusual problems. The total cost was approximately $350,000,000. The 
area owned or controlled by the government for this project amounted to 
more than 600 square miles. Before the project could be built, it was 
necessary to erect housing for construction workers at Hanford, and the 
construction camp grew to a population of 60,000 in the course of two 
years. The actual construction force reached 45,000 at its maximum. 

During 1941 and 1942, the company performed nearly twice as much 
design and construction for the government as it did for itself and its 
clients on all commercial products between the close of the first World 
War and the outbreak of World War II. At the end of 1942, the volume 
of engineering and construction work was about seventeen times the 
average volume per year for the entire company between the two wars. 

Indicative of the importance of the war work at the Du Pont-built 
plants referred to above is the following statement made by Lammot du 
Pont on March 29, 1943: 
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Du Pont-operated plants alone are turning out greater quan- 
tities of military propellants than the entire American explosives 
industry did at its peak in 1918—producing in one day more than 
we made for the Federal Government throughout the four years 
of the Civil War—but, for every man in these plants, we have 
another man working in other plants making dyes, rayon, nylon, 
plastics, synthetic rubber, yes hundreds of other products, which 
are as necessary to the war effort as powder or INT. 


In this connection, it is of interest that research and development 
carried out since World War I by Du Pont engineers and chemists in 
connection with the manufacture of strong nitric acid, smokeless powder, 
TNT, and tetryl resulted in savings to the government of more than $600,- 
000,000 in construction costs alone, during World War II. A large part 
of this saving resulted from improvements in manufacturing processes 
which led to great increases in the capacity of the first units installed dur- 
ing the present war, making unnecessary the construction of plants initially 
regarded as essential to fulfillment of the nation’s military requirements.** 

In spite of a vastly expanded production program, World War I 
wrought no fundamental changes in Du Pont. The chemical industry did 
not have to re-tool and convert its plants as did, for example, the automobile, 
refrigerator, and other mechanical industries. “The same chemicals, by and 
large, that go into peacetime products were needed for military goods. The 
neoprene used in peace to make gasoline hose and household gloves went 
into such items as barrage balloons and life-rafts during the war. Sulfuric 
acid is an indispensible “tool” of industry in peacetime or wartime. And 
the nylon yarn for hosiery is not fundamentally different from that used to 
make parachutes and the fabric for bomber tires. During the war, chemical 
research on peacetime products was, of course, curtailed as the men in 
Du Pont laboratories turned their attention to military projects. However, 
research in many lines was greatly accelerated, and many of the products 
and processes developed for war uses will find important peacetime ap- 
plications. Du Pont is committed to a policy of continuing research. It 
has an organization designed for broad growth. It has a long record of 
finding and producing new products to improve the American standard 
of living. This is a foundation on which Du Pont, and the nation, can 
continue to progress and prosper. 


HercuLes Powper CoMPpany* 


Since January 1, 1913, when Hercules Powder Company was organized 
with headquarters at Wilmington, Delaware, the company has become one 


61 E. K. Bolton, op. cit., p. 111. 
* The material in this section was prepared by William D. Sparks of Her- 
cules Powder Company. Concerning the origin of this company, see above, p. 461. 





(Courtesy Hercules Powder Co.) 


Measuring Pigmentation of Synthetic Resin Coatings at the Research Laboratories 
of Hercules Powder Company’s Experiment Station near Wilmington 
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of the foremost chemical companies in the nation. In the intervening years, 
Hercules has grown from a relatively small company supplying industrial 
explosives in a limited territory in the United States, to an organization 
producing and selling chemical products in many parts of the world. ‘This 
growth can be traced to the company’s sound management policies and 
to its healthy use of research in expanding and improving its products and 
services to industry. 

The first annual statement of the company,.in December 1913, showed 
gross receipts of $7,640,741. A dividend of 3% was paid during the year. 
The president’s message that year outlined plans for stock-ownership 
among employees, the award of stock for meritorious service, and for 
pensioning deserving employees retired by reason of age or disability. 
Company interest in employees has been maintained down through the 
years. 

In 1913, Hercules had less than 1,000 employees in fifteen plants and 
offices, including dynamite plants at Kenvil, N. J., and Hercules, Calif., 
and several blasting and sporting powder plants in various sections of the 
country. Many of those employees, who formed the nucleus of the grow- 
ing company, are still members of the Hercules family. 

Hundreds of new employees came to the company when the first 
World War involved the United States, and Hercules, because of the 
nation’s need, added military explosives to its production of industrial ex- 
plosives. In 1914, the year following the organization of Hercules, the 
new company expanded its activities. To facilitate the handling of orders 
in the Midwest, Hercules management purchased the Independent Powder 
Company at Joplin, Mo., with a plant at Carthage which today is an im- 
portant part of Hercules’ production of industrial’ explosives. 

Hercules’ first war orders were for smokeless powder for small arms; 
then, in February, 1915, the British government placed an order for two 
million pounds of cordite. Although most American powder manufacturers 
were not too enthusiastic about attempting the manufacture of cordite to 
meet the exacting specifications of the British, Hercules accepted the order 
and completed it within eight months. During 1915, such large orders came 
in that the capacity of the Kenvil smokeless powder plant was increased 
from 50,000 pounds a month to 150,000 pounds a day. Because of the in- 
creasing demands for military powders, Hercules then purchased the Union 
Powder Company in New Jersey. 

With virtually every powder company in the United States producing 
powder for the British Government, one of the difficulties in the manufac- 
ture of smokeless powder was the scarcity of acetone. Hercules cooperated 
with the U. S. Alcohol Company in the design of a plant at Curtis Bay, 
Md., for the production of acetone from acetic acid, made by the fermen- 
tation of alcohol. 
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Among the important contributions Hercules made to the war effort 
in World War I was the operation by the company of the U. S. Explosives 
Plant “C”, at Nitro, W. Va. In 1917 the U. S. Government requested that 
Hercules operate the plant, which had an expected capacity of 625,000 
pounds of smokeless powder a day. This capacity, under Hercules manage- 
ment, was increased to 900,000 pounds a day. The operation of the gov- 
ernment plant at Nitro, which was one of the largest in the world making 
smokeless powder, entailed, besides the manufacture of the powder, the 
production of the various ingredients used in it. In addition to the millions 
of pounds of powder which Hercules produced during World War I, the 
company was also the largest U. S. producer of TNT. 

During the years between 1916 and the end of the war in 1918, the 
number of company employees had grown from 1,000 to 15,000, its capacity 
for manufacturing smokeless powder had grown 14,000%, and TNT pro- 
duction had increased from nothing to 7,000,000 pounds a month. In 1919, 
the first peace year, the company’s size, as reflected by its total assets, had 
tripled that of 1913. 

Realizing that the company had vast opportunities to extend its activities 
into other industrial fields, construction was begun, in 1920, on a plant 
at Hattiesburg, Miss., for the extraction of turpentine, rosin, and pine oil 
from southern pine trees. Later, in 1920, the company purchased the 
Yaryan Rosin and Turpentine Company, with plants at Brunswick, Ga., 
and Gulfport, Miss. From this purchase, Hercules became the world’s 
largest producer of pine products by the solvent extraction method. 

Although the company was beginning to be active in other fields, it still 
maintained its facilities for manufacturing and distributing industrial ex- 
plosives. These facilities were augmented in 1921 with the purchase of the 
Aetna Explosives Company, Inc., and, during the year, the company’s 
plant at Bacchus, Utah, was completed. 

Hercules’ cellulose family stems from the purchase of the nitrocel- 
lulose plant at Parlin, N. J., in 1915. Since that time the company has be- 
come increasingly important in the development of cellulose chemistry. 
Among its contributions are many improvements and applications of cel- 
lulose acetate, ethyl cellulose, and sodium carboxymethylcellulose. Im- 
portant also is the development of new nitrocellulose formulations and ap- 
plications. This continuing work in the field of cellulose chemistry has 
provided the lacquer, plastics, film, rayon, and allied industries with chem- 
ical materials possessing a wide range of properties, making Hercules the 
nation’s outstanding manufacturer of basic cellulose products. 

As the finest grades of nitrocellulose are made from cotton linters— 
the short fibers that adhere to the seeds after the cotton is ginned—Her- 
cules purchased the Virginia Cellulose Company in 1926, which provided 
the company with a substantial source of that raw material. This enabled 
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the company to control the quality of the main bases of its cellulosic busi- 
ness. As a result, great improvements in quality were effected. Chemical 
cotton pulp and ethyl cellulose are produced at the Hopewell, Va., plant, 
nitrocellulose, cellulose acetate, and other cellulose derivatives are made at 
Pariny N. Js 

With many new chemicals on hand awaiting research and development 
from cellulose, terpenes, and rosin, Hercules’ next important step was the 
building and manning of one of the finest industrial laboratories in the 
nation. The cornerstone was laid in 1930; the main laboratory building, 
located five miles from Wilmington, was completed in 1931. Through 
research and development work carried on at the Hercules Experiment 
Station have come many of the materials which have helped to make Her- 
cules one of the foremost producers of chemicals. 

In the fall of 1931, the year the Experiment Station was completed, 
Hercules purchased the Paper Makers Chemical Corporation, large producer 
of paper-making chemicals, with subsidiaries in England and Canada. Dur- 
ing the next few years, Hercules continued to expand its production facil- 
ities and to develop new chemical materials for industry. Some of these 
materials, such as isobornylthiocyanoacetate, an insecticide toxicant, were 
instrumental in averting shortages in critical war materials when the Japs 
struck at Pearl Harbor. 

One of the company’s fastest growing departments is the Synthetics 
Department, which was organized in 1936. Today the Synthetics Depart- 
ment has five plants manufacturing synthetic resins, rosin esters, including 
ester gum, and chemical plasticizers. Many products manufactured by this 
department helped win World War II by supplying materials for flame- 
proofing duck for the Army and Navy, plasticizers for anti-fouling paints, 
and pressure-sensitive tapes. The company’s Synthetics Department has 
also pioneered the development of pentaerythritol esters of rosin, outstand- 
ing materials for making varnishes. ‘These resins have enabled varnish 
makers to utilize linseed oil and other soft-drying oils in making quick- 
drying varnishes for a great variety of military and essential civilian uses. 
Formerly such varnishes made wide use of China wood oil from the Orient, 
which during World War II was almost impossible to obtain. 

Hercules was one of the large suppliers of ordnance materials to the 
U. S. Government during World War II. Every manufacturing facility of 
the company was geared to this job of backing up the nation’s armed forces. 
From company-owned plants went a steady stream of chemical materials 
for flame-proofing canvas, rubber, anti-fouling paint for naval vessels, mold 
sprays for foundries, army fly sprays, stabilizing military roads and air 
strips, plastics for naval and army purposes, plasticizers for ordnance and 
surgical tapes, and other war-used products. The company also produced 
vast quantities of dynamite and detonators for use both at the front and 
in the mines and quarries in this country. 
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Hercules operated six government-owned ordnance works, producing 
rocket powder, TNT, small arms powder, artillery powder, and mortar 
powder, with a combined output of many millions of pounds each month, 
and a total investment of approximately $440,000,000. Less than four months 
after the United States entered the war, American powder production sur- 
passed the peak output of the first World War. This remarkable achieve- 
ment can be attributed primarily to new operating techniques which en- 
abled the plants to run at I 50% of their estimated capacity. In some 
instances, production was greater. 

One of Hercules’ foremost research contributions to the war effort 
was the development of a new method for making rifle and cannon pow- 
der from wood pulp. The development of wood pulp as a source of cellu- 
lose for the manufacture of smokeless powder averted a possible serious 
bottleneck in powder production at a time when every pound of powder 
was urgently needed. This new process not only helped to avert a critical 
shortage in cotton linters, needed by American industry for many other 
purposes, but it also obviated changes in powder-producing equipment, 
when every production hour was esssential to victory. 

Another important contribution to the nation’s war program was Her- 
cules’ development of a resin soap derived from rosin, which was used in 
the production of a special type of synthetic rubber. This special type 
of synthetic rubber was known as GR-S-10, and was tested for millions 
of miles under all road and climatic conditions. During the tests and in 
actual service, tires made with GR-S-1o had greater resistance to cracking 
than previously made synthetic rubber tires, gave longer wear, and ran 
cooler at high speeds. Known as “Dresinate 731” resin soap, this rosin- 
derived product helped to make a synthetic rubber with characteristics 
closer to natural rubber. Unlike other emulsions used in producing syn- 
thetic rubber, emulsions of Hercules resin soap imparted greater “rack. 
thus affording better adhesion in the building of tire plies, carcasses, and 
treads. GR-S-10 helped materially to maintain government and essential 
civilian wartime highway transportation at a time in our history when it 
was virtually impossible to obtain any natural rubber from normal supply 
sources. 

Starting with approximately 1,000 employees when the company be- 
gan in business in 1913, in January 1945 there were 40,300 men and wo- 
men working for Hercules, 10,214 in Hercules-owned plants and offices, 
and the remainder in government-owned, Hercules-operated ordnance 
plants. The number of employees increased approximately 11,000 during 
the year 1944, because of revised schedules at the government ordnance 
plants. Over 35% of the employees were women, compared with 24% 


in 1943. 
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Atlas Powder Company, through its antecedents, dates back to the 
early days of the chemical industry in America, It was exclusively a manu- 
facturer of industrial explosives when formally organized in 1912. Explo- 
sive manufacture was expanded by building and by acquisition of various 
companies, including the Giant Powder Company of California, the first 
maker of dynamite in America. Today Atlas explosives are sold through- 
out the nation and in many foreign countries. 

The-name, Atlas Powder Company, is today no indication of the diver- 
sity of its interests. It is a far cry from “powder” for mining to insecti- 
cides, ceirigerators, cosmetics and ladies’ handbags—all of which use pro- 
ducts of Atlas. Diversification of Atlas interests began with the acquisi- 
tion of several companies which manufactured lacquer finishes and lea- 
ther cloth. Thus the Zapon group, originating in the mid-80’s as the Fred- 
erick Crane Chemical Company, is now the Zapon Division of Atlas Pow- 
der Company with plants at Stamford, Conn., and North Chicago, Ill. This 
division manufactures industrial or product finishes such as lacquers, en- 
amels, etc. Likewise, out of this original Zapon group came another Zapon 
unit which was devoted to the manufacture of coated fabrics of all kinds. 
Later, with the acquisition of the Keratol Company of Newark, N. J., in 
1941, this unit became the Zapon-Kerato] Division of Atlas, which produces 
a complete line of pyroxylin-, rubber-, and resin-coated fabrics. 

Further diversification came when Atlas acquired most of the stock 
of Darco Corporation, manufacturer of activated carbons, with a plant at 
Marshall, Texas, and general offices at Wilmington. Darco carbons find 
wide use in the purification of sugars, industrial process liquids, chemicals, 
oils and fats, dry-cleaning solvents, electroplating solutions and water sup- 
plies. The newest line of Atlas expansion in the field of organic chemicals 
is entirely an Atlas venture from original research through to large plant 
. production, which is located in Delaware. 

General Offices of Atlas are in Wilmington, where the officers of the 
company and the general administrative and service departments are located. 

Atlas’ most important activity in World War I was as the largest 
American producer of ammonium nitrate, with a tremendous plant at Per- 
ryville, Md. Commercial explosives and detonating devices, as well as fin- 
ishes and coated fabrics, were essential materials of World War I which , 
were produced by Atlas. 

The participation of Atlas in World War II is best shown in terms of 
people employed—over 26,ooo—more than ten times .as many as were em 
ployed for peace-time work by Atlas immediately preceding the war. Two 


* The material in this section was prepared by John Swenehart, Director of 
Advertising and Public Relations, Atlas Powder Company. Concerning the origin 
of this company see above, p. 461. 
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and one-half times as many men and women as Atlas employed in 1938 
entered the armed services from Atlas employ. 

Atlas’ contributions to World War II began several years before Pearl 
Harbor with the establishment of bomb-loading facilities at Reynolds, Pa., 
under the guidance of the United States State and War departments. The 
construction of a TNT plant was begun at Atlas, Mo., in 1938. This plant, 
which started manufacture in 1939, was the first operation of this kind con- 
structed in this country for World War Il. The training of operators 
at Reynolds Experimental Laboratory, for the manufacture of TNT and 
for the loading of ammunition, was a significant contribution which was 
reflected in a great many such plants throughout the country. 

With the entry of this country into the war, Atlas was requested by 
the government to operate three large government-owned plants. One was 
the shell and bomb-loading plant at Ravenna, Ohio; another the TNT plant 
at Weldon Spring, Mo., the largest of its kind; and the third was the TNT 
plant at Paducah, Ky. 

At the same time, Atlas’ regular peacetime facilities in every depart- 
ment were expanded to produce war materials directly for the government 
and for contractors producing military goods. The needs of regular cus- 
tomers could not be supplied because of the demand for vast quantities of 
material essential to the war program, special finishes for shells, tanks, 
trucks, and planes, coated fabrics for the upholstery of trucks and tanks, 
raincoat material, and special signal-panel fabric; chemicals, which were al- 
located for special vital needs such as Vitamin C; and activated carbons 
for sugar refining, sulfa drugs, and penicillin, to mention only a-few of the 
items in the company-wide war effort. 

Shortly after the organization of the company, Reynolds Experimental 
Laboratory was established at Reynolds, Pennsylvania, devoted to product 
improvement, the advance of manufacturing methods, and the development 
of new explosive products. From this beginning has grown a full industrial 
research program. In each product division a research laboratory has been 
established to work on the specific problems of its own industry. These 
specialized laboratories are in operation at Reynolds, Pa., Stamford, Conn., 
North Chicago, Ill., and Wilmington. 

Research on a broad basis began with the establishment of Atlas Re- 
search Laboratory in 1930. Its first important contribution was the devel- 
opment of the new organic chemicals now being manufactured at Atlas 
Point, Del. The work at this laboratory soon outgrew facilities and it was 
decided to create Central Research Laboratory. Here the scene shifts to 
the state of Delaware, where Atlas purchased in 1936 a large tract of land 
on the Delaware River, south of Wilmington. Early in 1944 the first unit 
of Central Research Laboratory was completed and about a year later 
extensive additions were started expanding its activities many ways. 

The story of Atlas Point Plant, located south of Wilmington and just 
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to the east of Central Research Laboratory on the same tract of land, is 
of particular interest to Delaware, as its products seem destined to have 
far-reaching effects on so many branches of American industry. The re- 
search which led to the manufacture of sorbitol and mannitol, the pro- 
ducts made at this plant, may be said to have started out as a mission of 
mercy. Materials suitable to set off dynamite are bound to be dangerous 
to handle; but there are degrees to this hazard. Atlas research chemists 
developed methods of use and manufacture of nitro-mannitol to increase 
safety. Since then this compound has been used in hundreds of millions 

of blasting caps for dynamite. The search for greater safety, a mission of 
_ mercy for all who come in contact with explosives, grew into a develop- 
ment of much wider significance. During research investigations it was 
found that sorbitol, a chemical cousin of mannitol, was also produced. The 
widespread industrial importance of these poly-alcohols was soon estab- 
lished, and the plant built at Atlas Point in 1936 to produce them has doub- 
led, redoubled, and doubled again since that time. 

Sorbitol, mannitol, and dulcitol, the basic chemicals made at Atlas 
Point, belong to the large and important family of chemicals technically 
known as “alcohols.” Commonly, but two alcohols are thought of: ethyl, 
or grain alcohol; and methyl, or wood alcohol. However, there are many 
other alcohols in common use, and literally thousands of alcohols are theo- 
retically possible. The chemicals made at Atlas Point are hexahydric mem- 
bers of this alcohol family—they have sometimes been called “six-cylinder” 
alcohols because of their six hydroxyl groups—from which it is possible to 
derive an almost infinite number of commercially useful products such as 
anhydro products, esters, ethers, acetals, etc. The most important uses of 
these materials fall into the classifications of humectants, surface-active 
agents, plasticizers, and materials for chemical synthesis. 

Humectants, which are used to contro] the moisture content of such 
things as tobacco, textiles, glue compositions, and cellophane, constitute a 
surprisingly large portion of the tonnage of chemicals used by American 
industry. “Arlex” (Atlas commercial sorbitol solution) is one of the more 
important of these humectant materials. The Atlas surface-active agents, 
“Spans” and “Tweens,” are among the most rapidly expanding chemicals 
on the market today. They are used variously as emulsifiers and wet- 
ting agents in such things as pharmaceutical ointments, insecticides, cos- 
metic creams and lotions, cutting oils, textile finishes, and water-thinned 
paints. 

One of the important uses for the poly-alcohols described above is 
as the raw material for the synthesis of vitamin C. So necessary were these 
chemicals considered, that during World War Il almost the entire output 
of Atlas Point plant was allocated to essential uses. 

The present importance and future possibilities of these synthetic or- 
ganic materials was underlined by the announcement in July 1945 that con- 
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struction was about to begin on new manufacturing units to cost more 
than $1,000,000, which will nearly double present plant capacity. These 
additional facilities make Atlas Point probably the largest synthetic organic 
chemicals plant in Delaware, with a capacity considerably more than ten 
times that of the original unit built in 1936. 


DELAWARE Works OF GENERAL CHEMICAL CoMPANY* 


During the era of America’s great industrial expansion early in the 
century, General Chemical Company, one of the nation’s leading producers 
of sulfuric acid and other basic industrial chemicals, recognized the need 
for providing chemical producing facilities to serve the rapidly growing 
manufacturing plants in northern Delaware. 

As a site for its new plant General Chemical chose a 100-acre plot of 
land at North Claymont, midway between Wilmington and Chester, on 
the Delaware River and on the Pennsylvania Railroad. Thus the company 
provided for ready transportation of its products and raw materials by 
water, rail and future motor highways. Here General Chemical Company 
broke ground in 1912 for the plant which was to become the largest of 
its extensive facilities located throughout the United States and Canada. 
Appropriately, the plant was named Delaware Works. 

The first unit to rise was one for the manufacture of various grades 
of commercial sulfuric acid by the contact process, which the company 
had pioneered and developed in this country only a few years before. 
From this initial installation, the contact plant at Delaware Works has 
grown into one of the largest sulfuric acid producing units of its type in 
the United States. Facilities built immediately after the sulfuric plant in- 
cluded those for other important chemicals such as aluminum sulfate, nitric, 
muriatic, and phosphoric acids, and compounds of the latter, di- and tri- 
sodium phosphates. Later, units were erected for making anhydrous bisul- 
fite and hyposulfite of soda, sulfide of soda, sulfate of soda (Glauber’s salt 
and salt cake). Thus the integrated whole gradually took shape like a 
crystal growth with the sulfuric acid plant as its heart. Extensive docks, 
power facilities, and other valuable adjuncts to large-scale chemical manu- 
facture were installed, making the plant as self-sustaining as possible. 

Fortunately for the nation, Delaware Works with all the above facili- 
ties was available when World War I came with its insatiable demand for 
chemicals. As they were then, such chemicals are now indispensable to 
many fundamental industrial operations. For example, nitric acid is used 
in the manufacture of explosives and in other organic reactions; muriatic 
acid in the steel industry; anhydrous bisulfite of soda in the manufacture 


* The material in this section was supplied by D. O. Mason, Works Man- 
ager of General Chemical Company. 
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of leather, textiles and dyes; sulfate of alumina in water purification and 
the paper industry; and sodium hyposulfite in the photographic and leather 
industries. 

As the largest single producer of oleum (fuming sulfuric acid) in the 
country, General Chemical Company was called upon to furnish great 
quantities of this product to manufacturers of explosives, and soon enlarged 
greatly its facilities at Delaware Works as well as at other locations. The 
production of the other chemicals made at the plant was also stepped up. 

During the years of peace between World War I and World War II, 
Delaware Works grew steadily, expanding its output to supply the ever- 
growing requirements of America’s major chemical consuming industries. 
While production rose, General Chemical Company’s technical and re- 
search staffs improved the various existing processes at the plant to in- 
crease both the quality and the quantity of the many products. In 1921 
the company installed at Delaware Works a unit for the production of 
aqueous hydrofluoric acid. As a logical outgrowth of this production at 
the plant, General Chemical entered the production of anhydrous hydro- 
fluoric acid there in recent years. Today, Delaware Works has one of 
the nation’s principal facilities for the manufacture of this product which 
played such a vital part in the aviation gasoline and other war programs. 
The fluorine plant added to the Works in 1922 proved the nucleus from 
which has grown the widest range of fluorine compounds produced by 
any chemical manufacturer. 

During the mid-twenties the demand for high-purity mineral acids in 
commercial quantities led to the establishing of departments to make chemi- 
cally pure muriatic, sulfuric, and nitric acids and ammonium hydroxide. 
In ensuing years Delaware Works added crystal alum, mono-calcium phos- 
phate, pyrophosphate, and sodium aluminum sulfate to its diversified out- 

ut. 

: In the year 1927 General Chemical Company decided to move its 
Baker and Adamson Division plant from Easton, Pa., to Delaware Works. 
In doing so the company marked another milestone in the growth of this 
Division which had long been identified as .a leader in the manufacture of 
laboratory reagents and fine chemicals. Over the years its products of 
extremely high purity and quality had helped explode the myth that such 
chemicals could be made only abroad. 

At Delaware Works the Baker and Adamson Plant grew steadily, the 
number of its products pyramiding until today it includes more than 1,000 
reagent and fine chemicals. In addition, new manufacturing techniques 
and advanced control methods made possible the production of many such 
products on a tonnage basis. An adjacent plant location to house the Baker 
and Adamson Plant units has been developed since 1941, and many essen- 
tial products for the needs of World War II have been manufactured by 
the division. An illustration of this is its large-scale production of the im- 
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portant organic chemical DDT (dichloro-dipheny]-trichloroethane) which 
proved so highly successful in the control of typhus-bearing lice at the 
war fronts. 

Today, with more than thirty years’ experience behind it, Delaware 
Works is a corner stone, not only in the state’s chemical industry, but in 
its industrial activities as a whole. 


Tue Pyrires Company, Inc.* 


In 1916 the Pyrites Company, Inc., which for many years had operated 
a plant at Roanoke, Va., decided to build a new plant more centrally lo- 
cated for the company’s purposes, and in 1917 the plant at Wilmington 
was built and commenced operations. 

The business is concerned with the importation of iron pyrites (most- 
ly from Spain) direct to sulfuric acid plants in the United States, and 
the processing of “calcines” at Wilmington. Iron pyrites (iron disulfide 
plus various metallic “impurities”) is primarily a source of sulfur for the 
manufacture of sulfuric acid, and for this purpose the ore is roasted at 
the acid plants, whereby the sulfur is driven off in the form of sulfur 
dioxide. The residue, consisting chiefly of iron oxides and known as “cal- 
cines,” is then shipped by rail or water to the plant at Wilmington for 
further treatment. Essentially, this treatment consists in the recovery of 
various metals from the calcines, which have been rendered available for 
recovery by reason of the removal of the sulfur by roasting at the acid 
plants. Chief amongst these metals are copper, lead, zinc, cobalt, and some 
silver and gold. The recovery processes are somewhat complicated, and all 
involve re-roasting, for which purpose a large battery of furnaces is ne- 
cessary. 

After the above metals have been extracted, there remains the bulk of 
the original ore in the form of an excellent hematite (iron oxide). This 
hematite is then “sintered” (heated with coal) in order to provide a porous 
material free from fine particles. In this form it is sold to the iron and 
steel industry. Most of the company’s products are sold domestically, but 
for many years a considerable tonnage of copper was smelted and sold to 
Europe. For ten years or more after the company started to operate the 
Wilmington plant, the sintered iron ore formed an important source of 
raw materials for the many local blast-furnaces and steel plants in Dela- 
ware and nearby Pennsylvania. However, with the closing down of most 
of these merchant furnaces, practically all of this now moves into Mary- 
land. 

To assist in meeting war demands, the company extended its cobalt 


* The material in this section was supplied by Miss Lulu F. Meyer, Treasurer 
of the Pyrites Company, Inc. 
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recovery operations in order to utilize pyrites from Cornwall, Pa., and thus 
became the first plant in the United States to recover this metal in appre- 
ciable quantity from domestic ores. 


SYNVAR CORPORATION 


Synvar Corporation was organized in 1939, and has been, since its in- 
ception, in active charge of Messrs. Matt Finger, President, and Leopold 
F. Bornstein, Vice-President and Technical Director*. The plant is located 
at 415 East Front Street, in Wilmington. Synvar Corporation was or- 
ganized for the manufacture of phenol-formaldehyde and urea-formalde- 
hyde resins for plywood bonding and laminating articles. “The ply wood 
industry, dissatisfied with old-fashioned adhesives of vegetable or animal 
origin, was looking for a synthetic compound which would provide a 
durable water-proof and fungous-proof bond. The pioneer work in this 
field had been done in Europe, and at the time Synvar started the problem 
became quite urgent in this country. 

Synvar Corporation was the first manufacturer in Delaware produc- 
ing phenol-formaldehyde and urea-formaldehyde resins for the wood-work- 
ing trade and the first company that produced these and similar types of 
resin for sale and not for its own use. Synvar started very modestly with 
a small laboratory and one production kettle. The research was conducted 
by L. F. Bornstein who had developed the formulas in Europe. After al- 
most two years of research and development work, Synvar began regular 
production in 1941. Once production was started, Synvar grew more 
rapidly and today—although a small company—Synvar has most up-to-date 
production facilities and well equipped testing and research laboratories. 
Synvar Corporation now produces more than fifty types of phenol-formal- 
dehyde and urea-formaldehyde resins for application in wood-working, 
paper, textiles, brake-lining, varnish, laminating and molding. 


* This account was prepared by Dr. Bornstein. 
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CHAPTER 21 


A History of the Vulcanized Fibre Industry 
By Frank Keen Simons* 


Pr Enea 


“Vulcanized fibre,” sometimes called “hard vulcanized fibre,” or 
“chemically hardened fibre,” is produced by treating cotton base paper 
with a chemical, usually zinc chloride, causing the paper to partially jell. 
The treated paper is passed over a heated cylinder where it is laminated 
to the desired thickness. The homogeneous mass thus formed is leached 
in water until the chemical is removed and the fibre thus purified is dried, 
pressed and calendered in sheet form and is ready for use. 

“Commercial quality” vulcanized sheet fibre is produced in thicknesses 
from .004” to 2” inclusive and can also be furnished in rolls up to 
060” thick. Vulcanized fibre tubes are processed in much the same manner 
as vulcanized fibre sheets (except that the paper is rolled on a mandrel) 
and are furnished in commercial lengths of from 22” to 36”, and from 
¥%” inside diameter to 6” inclusive, and in wall thicknesses from 7/328 
up to and including %”. Vulcanized fibre rods are made from sheet stock 
and are furnished in lengths approximately five to six feet long, and in 
various diameters from 1/16” up to 2” inclusive. 

For a number of years vulcanized fibre was made in three standard 
colors, red, black, and gray. The red and black colors are obtained by the 
use of dyes which are introduced in the early stages, during the process 
of manufacturing the cotton base paper. The gray, or natural color fibre, 
resembling the color of a steer’s horn or a horse’s hoof, is obtained simply 
by the omission of any coloring agent. Vulcanized fibre can be made in 
other colors; large quantities have been produced in green, blue, yellow, 
and white, depending upon the particular application involved. 

The inventor of this process, Thomas Taylor, was an Englishman who 
secured a British patent, No. 787, on March 29, 1859. We cannot find 
a record of any interest shown in Mr. Taylor’s patent by the British people, 


* Secretary of the Continental-Diamond Fibre Company. This material was 
read and approved by the National Vulcanized Fibre Company. 
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and he appears to have come to the United States in the late 1860’s. United 
States Patent No. 114,880 was issued to Edmund S. Hanna and Waldimer 
A. Schmidt, assignees of the inventor, Thomas Taylor, March 16, 1871. 
Messrs. Hanna and Schmidt were residents of Pittsburgh, Pa. It is believed 
that they came to Wilmington and were able to interest William Courtenay, 
a man of considerable means, in establishing a company to produce vul- 
canized fibre, for a charter was granted in New York June 19, 1873 to 
the Vulcanized Fibre Company, William Courtenay, president and treasurer, 
and a small quantity of vulcanized fibre was produced for the first time 
in the state of Delaware. On the second day of February 1875 the Vulcan- 
ized Fibre Company was incorporated under the laws of Delaware with 
William Courtenay, president, and Clement B. Smith, treasurer. Three 
years later, Caesar A. Rodney became president with Frank Taylor (no 
relation to the original inventor) as secretary and treasurer. 

After the expiration of the original patents, various companies sprang 
up: the Kartavert Company of Wilmington, dominated by David Masters; 
the Delaware Hard Fibre Company in 1888, dominated by Charles G. 
Rupert; and in 1892 the Nonsuch Fibre Company, established under the 
management of some very ambitious gentlemen including Henry Morrow, 
chemist, and John F. Quigley, a paper manufacturer. In 1895 Edward M. 
Taylor, brother of Frank Taylor, bought a tract of land at Elsmere and 
established the Diamond State Fibre Company. Edward M. Taylor was 
president and J. A. Ranck was vice president and general manager. This 
company prospered and eventually became one of the largest producers 
of vulcanized fibre. 

The Nonsuch Fibre Company was succeeded in 1894 by the American 
Hard Fibre Company under the control of John Pilling, Samuel J. Wright, 
and John F. Quigley. The American Hard Fibre Company prospered and 
expanded and consolidated in 1901 with the original Vulcanized Fibre 
Company, the Kartavert Company of Wilmington, and the Laminar Fibre 
Company of Cambridge, Mass. This organization came under the domina- 
tion of Frank Taylor of the original Vulcanized Fibre Company. 

At this time vulcanized fibre was found suitable for countless applica- 
tions and the three companies, namely, the American Vulcanized Fibre 
Company, the Delaware Hard Fibre Company, and the Diamond State 
Fibre Company, all established in the state of Delaware, were supplying 
the domestic as well as foreign markets with vulcanized fibre products, 
running into a dollar volume per year that was thought impossible by 
the originators of the product. 

On December 23, 1904 the National Fibre and Insulation Company was 
formed in Yorklyn by J. Warren Marshall. This company also prospered 
and later bought the Standard Fibre Company of Somerville, Mass., and 
the Keystone Fibre Company of Chester, Pa. These were small companies. 
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It was not until 1922 that Mr. Marshall conceived the idea of forming a 
large diversified company. He purchased the American Vulcanized Fibre 
Company and formed the present organization known as the National Vul- 
canized Fibre Company. 

In 1905 J. Pilling Wright,’ then superintendent of the American Vul- 
canized Fibre Company, formed the Continental Fibre Company, with 
Samuel J. Wright, president, J. Pilling Wright, vice president and treasurer, 
and Harry L. Bonham, secretary. This new organization was a success 
from the start. 

As the vulcanized fibre business continued to grow, the state of Del- 
aware had to give up the distinction of being the only state in the union 
where vulcanized fibre was manufactured. Large quantities of water were 
required to manufacture the cotton paper necessary to produce the finished 
product; so in 1901 Edward M. Taylor, president of the Diamond State 
Fibre Company, purchased a large tract of land at Bridgeport, Pa., along 
the Schuylkill River, across from Norristown, and started the construction 
of a fibre plant which later on became the main plant of the Diamond State 
Fibre Company. The Spaulding Fibre Company also entered the picture 
in the early part of 1910 and established a large plant at Tonawanda, N. Y. 

J. Pilling Wright, now president of the Continental Fibre Company, 
again made the state of Delaware prominent—and really the fibre center 
of the world—by forming the Continental-Diamond Fibre Company. He 
merged the Continental Fibre Company and the Diamond State Fibre Com- 
pany in the year of 1929, and later the Delaware Hard Fibre Company be- 
came a part of this consolidation, as well as Fibroc Insulation Company of 
Valparaiso, Ind., and the Chicago Mica Company. This made the Con- 
tinental-Diamond Fibre Company the largest producer of vulcanized fibre 
in the world. It maintained its headquarters in Newark, with manufacturing 
plants in Newark, Marshallton, Bridgeport, Pa., Valparaiso, Ind., Toronto, 
Canada, London, England, and Paris, France. | 

Shortly after the Continental-Diamond Fibre Company was formed, 
John M. Taylor, son of Edward M. Taylor, established the Taylor Fibre 
Company at Bettswood, Pa. This company has continued to grow, although 
its yearly fibre production is considerably below the tonnage of the! Con- 
tinental-Diamond Fibre Company, the National Vulcanized Fibre Com- 
pany, and the Spaulding Fibre Company. Two of these companies, Con- 
tinental-Diamond and National Vulcanized, are now stock companies with 
their shares widely distributed and listed on the New York Stock Ex- 

change. The Spaulding and Taylor companies are still closely held through 
family affiliations. 

Vulcanized fibre has been and is still widely used as an electrical insula- 
tion. It was due primarily to the early efforts of the pioneers of the vul- 


1 Deceased, April 18, 1947.—Ed. 
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canized fibre industry that the electrical industry is as far advanced as it 
is today, though it was not the only outlet for this product. One of the 
first applications of vulcanized fibre was a carriage wheel washer to re- 
place a leather washer to keep the grease in the wheel hub. Another was 
fibre horse shoes, both plain and with steel tips. Thousands of other 
mechanical applications developed rapidly as vulcanized fibre became better 
known. 

Today many of the comforts which we enjoy in our everyday life 
are due to the use of vulcanized fibre, which is found in our electrical © 
household appliances, the electrical fixtures in our homes, the shoes that 
we wear, and countless other applications, such as washers for water spigots, 
gaskets used in connection with the plumbing industry, fibre boxes, barrels, 
trucks, roving cans, textile bobbins, ice cream spoons, truck wheels, casters, 
and thousands of other items. The safety of millions of people traveling on 
our railroads, American and foreign, depends upon the vulcanized fibre 
insulation in their automatic block signal systems. 

There is, in fact, almost no industry where vulcanized fibre is not used 
in some form or other. In 1946 four large companies, National Vulcanized 
(now the largest producer of vulcanized fibre), Continental-Diamond, 
Spaulding, and Taylor, produced well over 50,000,000 pounds of this ver- 
satile product. Today about 40%, of all vulcanized fibre used throughout 
the world is preduced in Delaware. 











CHAPTER 22 


A History of Papermaking in Delaware 


By Frederic Curtis Clark* 





Papermaking’ in Delaware began in 1787 when Joshua and Thomas 
Gilpin built a mill for that purpose on the banks of the Brandywine about 
two miles above Wilmington and a short distance above the old Augustine 
mill, now the Container Corporation of America. The paper made by the 
firm of Thomas Gilpin and Company was used extensively by people of 
education and refinement, and the watermark “T. G. & Co.,” found in 
many old letters and papers, compares favorably with the best, noticeably 
the celebrated Whatman hand-made paper of England. The Mirror of the 
Times, started in Wilmington in 1799, used the Gilpin paper. It was dis- 
tinguished for its whiteness and durability, and copies still in existence are 
in much better condition than other paper of the same period. Various 
sources give other watermarks used by the Gilpins as “Brandywine Mills,” 
“4 post-horn,” and the signature “J. G. & Co., Brandywine.” The mill was 
also noted for its fine book and banknote paper. 

In 1816 Thomas Gilpin patented the first paper machine in America 
to produce an endless sheet of paper." This patent pertained to a cylinder 
paper machine in which an endless sheet of paper was formed on a cylinder 
covered with woven wire cloth revolving in a vat containing a mixture of 
paper fibers and water. Up to this time all American paper had been made 
by hand in single sheets. The new equipment was the envy of all the other 
papermakers in the country. The machine was erected in great secrecy 
and its operation carefully guarded from curious eyes. By the latter part 


* Consulting engineer, pulp and paper industry, New York City. 

The author wishes to express his appreciation of the help given him, in pre- 
paring this chapter, by Mrs. Delaware Clark, Miss Elizabeth B. Clark, Mr. R. S. 
Johnston, Vice-President, Pusey & Jones Corporation, Mr. David Lindsay, Jr. of 
the Krafelt Corporation, Mr. Joseph E. Plumstead, Secretary, The Jessup & Moore 
Paper Company, Mr. Arthur Gordon of the Paper Trade Journal, and the author’s 
secretary, Mrs. E. W. Carson. 

1 Though the machine was of his own design, Gilpin doubtless was spurred 
on by hearing of papermaking machinery which had been developed in England. 
See Dard Hunter, Paper Making (N. Y., 1943). 
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of 1817, according to Elizabeth Montgomery, in her Reminiscences of Wil- 


mington, Gilpin had the machine running smoothly and sent to the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society in Philadelphia a sample of writing paper of ex- 
cellent quality taken from a sheet 1,000 feet long and 27 inches wide. In 
the opinion of the author, it would not have been a sample, as stated, im- 
plying a small piece only, but a sheet of paper in a continuous roll 1,000 
feet long and 27 inches wide. The novelty was in the length of the paper 
as it was, at that time, impossible to produce by hand a sheet longer than 
three or four feet. Shortly afterward, the mill began producing this 
machine-made paper for the market and the first purchaser was the Phila- 
delphia American Daily Advertiser, which gave notice of the fact and 
printed a full description of the new process. In 1820 and 1821 this kind 
of paper was furnished to Matthew Carey and Son, the Philadelphia pub- 
lishers, for the letter-press and colored copper plate engravings for the 
printing of the first American editions of Lavoisne’s famous Complete 
Genealogical, Historical, Chronological and Geographical Atlas. 


Miss Montgomery says of the Gilpin mill: 

Paper-making is too well-known to need a description. Yet 
as things here were on the most approved plan, and order and 
neatness presided, we will venture to sketch one apartment in the 
old mills—a large salle on the lower floor, where more than thirty 
women were seated on high stools, at a long table placed before 
the windows, each one having a knife to pick the motes from each 
sheet; and they were dressed becoming their occupation, with a 
clean apron as smooth as if an iron had just been rubbed over it. 
Not a cobweb marred these white walls, nor was dust allowed to 
soil the floors. 

Just above this, a large and modern stone building was occu- 
pied in the same way. Many departments of the business were 
carried on in these stone houses. The stone house below was used 
for assorting and cutting rags, and another stone structure for ex- 
tracting colors. In this, immense kettles were fixed in furnaces 
built of stone that seemed immovable. .. . 

Flat-boats often conveyed paper on the water from one mill 
to another; but it was generally taken in wagons to the Wilming- 
ton wharves. Large quantities of bank note paper were made 
here. We have seen whole pieces of silk handkerchiefs cut to mix 
with the rags to designate its manufacture. 


In a statistical report made in 1832," the salaries of Thomas and Joshua 
Gilpin were listed at $2,000 and $1,000 respectively. It was also stated 


1 Documents relative to the Manufactures in the United States, collected 
and transmitted to the House of Representatives by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Il (Washington, 1833), p. 817. 
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that the hours of work in the mill, summer and winter, averaged 11% 
and that there was “a school on the estate to school the children and night 
school for the people in winter.” | 

On February 22, 1822, there was a great flood on the Brandywine and 
the creek rose to a height of twenty feet, carrying away part of the dam, 
machines and walls of the mill. In April 1825 one of the principal build- 
ings was destroyed by fire. In the spring of 1838, a greater freshet than 
ever before carried everything away. One of the largest caldrons in which 
the rags were boiled was washed along on the flood and landed on Pea 
Patch Island about fifteen miles away. The manufacture was discontinued, 
the mill was never rebuilt, and the estate was sold. 

At some time prior to 1798, Thomas Meteer established a paper mill, 
known as the Millford Mills, about a half mile north of Newark, on White 
Clay Creek. The site was well chosen for, in addition to the water power 
secured from the creek, a supply of clearer and purer water was secured 
from Jenny’s Run, a brook that flows down a narrow valley to the east 
of the mill, the rights to which were acquired by the mill owners. 

In 1848, the Curtis brothers, George Berkley and Solomon Minot, 
came from Massachusetts and bought the property, renaming it Nonantum 
Mills, the Indian name for their birthplace, Newton. It was necessary to 
rebuild everything but the water-wheel and the paper machine, due to lack 
of repairs since the death of Thomas Meteer thirty-six years before. Again 
in 1887 it was rebuilt and its capacity enlarged. This mill was the first in 
the country to use a suction couch roll, the purpose of which was to 
produce a very fine book paper with a uniform finish on both sides of 
the sheet, thereby eliminating the imprint of the Fourdrinier wire. The 
specialty was rag-content book and cover papers, some of the rags being 
imported from Europe. 

In 1850, George Curtis sold his share in the mill to another brother, 
Frederick Augustus, and for thirty-four years he and Solomon Minot 
carried on a successful partnership as “Curtis & Bro., Nonantum Mills.” 
The partnership was dissolved at Frederick’s death in 1884, and the sur- 
viving brother retired. The mill was taken over by Frederick William 
Curtis, son of Frederick Augustus, his half-brother, Alfred Augustus, and 
Walter Cranston Curtis, son of Solomon Minot Curtis. A few years later 
Walter sold his interest in the business to the other two and a partnership 
was formed between Frederick William and Alfred Augustus Curtis. After 
the death of the former in 1911, Curtis and Brother incorporated and car- 
ried on until 1926 when the mill was sold to Herbert Warren Mason, whose 
widow is today president of the company. 

The Sunny Dale mill was built in 1811, in Beaver Valley, New Castle 
County, about seven miles from Wilmington. John Ferra started a woolen 
mill here but, after a fire, it was rebuilt as a paper mill. Daniel Ferra suc- 
cceded to ownership upon the death of his father and rebuilt the mill once 
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more, following a fire in 1850. After the death of Daniel in 1860, Francis 
‘Tempest hecame the new owner and operated the mill until rgo1 when 
it came into the hands of Edwin Garrett. The mill was celebrated for its 
old paper making equipment dating back to the time of hand-made paper. 
In its early days, writing and book papers were made; at a later date, 
presumably after paper was no longer made by hand, tissue became the 
product. When machinery for making paper in continuous lengths was 
put in, it was a 36-inch cylinder paper machine with two 140 pound 
beaters. The power was water and steam, and the daily production was 
1,000 pounds. It was a one-man as well as a one-machine mill. Tempest 
did all the work, buying the materials, running the engine, making the 
paper and selling his goods. 

An amusing story told about the Sunny Dale mill concerns a traveling 
salesman who sold lubricants. On going by the mill one day, he heard 
loud, squeaking noises issuing forth, whereupon he rushed into the mill 
prepared to find a market for his wares. Not seeing anyone about, he 
proceeded to apply some grease in the proper places, and the noises, of 
course, ceased. Presently the owner of the mill, who was also its only 
workman, rushed in from a nearby field, where he had been mowing hay, 
to see why the squeaks had stopped. To his amazement, the paper machine 
was still running. He questioned the salesman and, upon learning what 
had happened, exclaimed, “Man alive, I tell by the squeaks when the machine 
is making paper! 

When Garrett took over the mill in 1901, he enlarged and improved 
it, making it more modern and doubling its capacity. The last owner of 
the mill was the Beaver Valley Paper Company. The Sunny Dale mill 
was operated until 1930, at which time its output was 2,000 pounds of paper 
per day. The mill was dismantled in 1933. 

On April 3, 1811, John and Thomas Glenn, papermakers, purchased 
from Thomas Henderson a tract of land on White Clay Creek, together 
with an adjoining one, giving them thirty-three acres in all.2 The Hender- 
son tract, which had been purchased in 1799 from Maxwell Bines, Sheriff 
of New Castle County, had on it a log dwelling and a fulling mill. The 
latter was converted by the Glenns into a paper mill, and shortly after- 
ward was sold with the land to James Falls. After his death it came into 
the possession of his son, John. John Falls may have been the John “Fales” 
of “Head Branch of Christiana” who was reported in 1832 as the owner 
of a paper mill employing four men at four dollars a week and one boy. 
This mill, the proprietor stated, had been established in 1830.° 

In 1851 Thomas Gibson became the owner of the Falls property on 
White Clay Creek, using the mill for the manufacture of cider. In 1853 
Levi Hutton bought the property from Gibson and proceeded to fit up 


2 Scharf, II, 1940. 
3 Documents, Il, 717. 
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the mill for cotton manufacture, but the building was not strong enough 
for the purpose and the undertaking was abandoned. It was not used after 
that and was finally torn down. 

In 1793, six years after the Gilpins had erected their mill, a young 
Scotsman, William Young, came from Philadelphia and purchased property 
on the Brandywine where, in 1802, he started a paper mill, first known as 
the “Delaware Paper Mills” but later known as the Rockland Mills. Large, 
substantial stone buildings were built and, in spite of being burned to the 
ground in 1814, the works were conducted successfully for many years. 

An extract from the Philadelphia Company of Booksellers’ Minutes, 
September 7, 1804, states: 


On Motion Resolved: That the Gold Medal offered by the 
Philadelphia Company of Booksellers for the greatest quantity 
of Printing Paper, not less than 10 reams manufactured by other 
material than linen, cotton or woolen rags, be awarded to Mr. Wil- 
liam Young of the Delaware Paper Mills, for 11 reams of excellent 
Printing Paper, manufactured from American Mulberry roots and 
bags made of Green Bark. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Company, William 
Young deserves public patronage for the very laudable exertions 
he has made in discovering substitutes for the articles . .. not hither- 
to generally used for that purpose. 


When’ the Rockland Mills were purchased by Jessup and Moore in 
1860, they were being used as a cotton mill. 

The firm of Jessup and Moore had its beginning in 1845 when Augus- 
tus E. Jessup of Westfield, Massachusetts, and his son-in-law, Bloomfield 
H. Moore of Philadelphia formed a partnership. With them, the history 
of modern papermaking on the Brandywine began. The firm purchased 
an old snuff mill, later known as the Augustine mill, and converted it for 
the manufacture of paper. This plant, which had two small papermaking 
machines, operated until April 4, 1877, when it was destroyed by fire. In 
rebuilding it, there came into existence one of the largest and most com- 
plete paper mills in the United States. Here the first lithograph map and 
plate paper was made. There were now three machines, two of them be- 
ing 99 inches wide and the largest and fastest machines ever built up to 
that time. Also installed, as the main driving belt, was the largest leather 
belt ever manufactured up to that time; it was 186 feet 6 inches long and 
60 inches wide. It was made by Hoyt and Company of New York and 
had been in use and on exhibition in 1876 at the Centennial Exhibition in 
Philadelphia. The new Augustine mill was designed, built and operated 
by David Lindsay, Sr., as was the Rockland mill when it was rebuilt in 
1865. 
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In 1868 and earlier, the speed of the several sections of the paper 
machines was varied by adding to or taking away canvas strips to the 
faces of the driving pulleys. The machine tenders were constantly engaged 
with canvas and glue pot in adjusting these strips. To avoid that annoy- 
ing labor, an expandable pulley was invented and patented in 1869 by 
Thomas Lindsay, engineer of the Augustine mill. It was a success and, in 
later years, was improved upon by Pusey and Jones Company of Wilming- 
ton, builders of paper mill machinery. 

It has been said that at the Paris Exhibition in 1878 Jessup and Moore's 
exhibit of cellulose was a great surprise to their European competitors 
and showed the advance made in utilizing new raw material in papermak- 
ing. The author assumes that the exhibit referred to was a paper pulp 
made from wood by the soda process. 

The company incorporated in 1878 as the Jessup and Moore Paper 
Company and in 1879 built the Delaware mill southwest of Wilmington at 
the confluence of the Christina River and Mill Creek. It did not, however, 
operate until 1881. It was a soda pulp mill producing a papermaking pulp 
from wood and was the second to be built in the United States, the first 
_ being the American. Wood Paper Company in Manayunk, Pennsylvania. 
One William Saunders, who had been closely connected with the founding 
of the Pennsylvania mill, came to the Delaware mill, bringing with him 
several of his relatives and also some of the other experienced hands. The 
details of the soda pulp operation were carefully guarded. For instance, 
the digester gauges were set to read one-half the actual pressure, and such 
things as caustic soda strengths and other formulae were never given their 
true values when spoken of or when written down. The soda recovery 
building at Delaware Mills was always referred to as “the square house” 
in contradistinction to the recovery building in Manayunk, which was 
circular in plan and was spoken of as “the round house.” The Delaware 
Mills produced 15 tons of pulp a day in 1881; at the time of its closing 
in June 1933, it was producing 125 tons per day and was housed under 
practically the same roof area as had been occupied in 1881. The mills 
were dismantled in 1936 and the site is now a part of the wartime shipyard 
of Dravo Company. 

Although known today as the Pusey and Jones Corporation, the 
original firm was a two-man partnership, established in the year 1848 
by well-known craftsmen of their day, Joshua L. Pusey and John Jones, 
for the construction of marine machinery and wooden vessels, at Poplar 
and Front streets, on the north bank of the Christina River in Wilming- 
ton. 
In 1867 the company entered a new field, one that was destined to 
become its most staple form of output—the manufacture of papermaking 
machinery—by accepting a contract for two complete papermaking machines 
from the Jessup and Moore Company. These two machines are still 
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in operation, although rebuilt and enlarged to increase production. In 
the period from about 1890 to 1920 Pusey and Jones probably built more 
paper machines than all the other paper machinery builders in the country 
combined. They also developed many improvements which made it pos- 
sible to increase the daily output of paper. Among the Pusey and Jones 
men who contributed much can be mentioned ‘Thomas H. Savery, Sr., 
who patented many devices pertaining to paper machines, and Willis H. 
Hazzard, who for many years was chief engineer and in charge of the 
development department. The imagination and development ability of 
these two men have left their imprint on the whole American paper in- 
dustry. 

In the paper machinery shops of Pusey and Jones there was a group 
of mechanics who erected paper machines all over the world. Many of 
these names are well-known to papermakers of an older generation— 
George Macklen, John Scott, universally known as Scotty, Caesar Mc- 
Dowell, the Stoddard brothers, Tom, John, and Lew, and Chris Strobell. 
These representatives of the finest type of American workman would as- 
sist in setting up a complete paper machine in the shops, direct the mark- 
ing and packing of the thousands of parts, and then go with the machines 
to the four corners of the world where the installation would be made 
under the supervision of one of the men. 

In later years Pusey and Jones, as a result of a change in management, 
lost their pioneer position in the paper machine building field and many of 
their best men went to important positions with similar companies. George 
Macklen was hired by Beloit Iron Works and later became its vice-pres- 
sident. Under his direction, a paper machine building organization was 
built up which has led in the development of many improvements. ‘The 
names of many other old Pusey and Jones men could be mentioned, such as 
Warren Vedder, now vice-president of Rice Barton Corporation, and 
Herman Harrigan, who left Pusey and Jones to go into the manufacture 
of paper and who has likewise made many patent contributions to the 

industry. 
| For a period, Pusey and Jones seemed to have lost an interest in the 
paper industry and to have devoted most of its energies to shipbuilding. 
In the last few years, however, it has again taken its place in the develop- 
ment and building of improved paper machines. 

Paper manufacture in Delaware during the past forty years has under- 
gone a gradual change. The manufacture of vulcanized hard fiber* in the 
United States was very largely developed in Delaware paper mills and at 
one time probably more than 75% of the U. S. production was made in the 
state. It is still largely concentrated here. 

At the turn of the century the Rockland and Augustine mills of 
Jessup and Moore and the Curtis and Brother mill were important factors 


4 See the chapter on this industry. 
Del 32 
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in the production of the finest grades of book and cover papers. In later 
years, because of the building of many other book paper mills in the 
United States, and due, perhaps, to a lack of modernization which would 
be in step with improvements in other mills, Delaware lost her prominence 
in this field. It is quite possible, also, that the physical location of some 
of these mills made it difficult to expand. The Rockland and Augustine 
mills were sold and converted to produce other types of paper, the Rock- 
land mill being converted to the manufacture of toilet and facial tissue 
and the Augustine mill to the manufacture of boxboard, with a consider- 
able expansion in production. The Delaware mill of Jessup and Moore, which 
was the only pulp mill ever operated in the state, secured its raw material, 
wood, from the lower Chesapeake Bay. In the early days this was a profit- 
able venture but, with the development of southern pulp mills close to 
their wood supply, the Delaware mill became unprofitable because of 
high transportation costs and it was finally abandoned. 

At the request of Congress, the first census of paper mills, their output 
and the value of their product was made in 1810 by Tench Coxe of 
Philadelphia, an economist and statistician. He listed four mills in Del- 
aware; the number of reams was not given, but the total value of the out- 
put was stated at $75,000. In the same year Isaiah Thomas made an in- 
dependent study of the paper industry and also listed Delaware as having 
four mills. 

The first U. S. census paper mill statistics, as published by Lock- 
wood’s Directory, show that there were two paper mills in Delaware in 
1860, one in 1870, two firms operating three mills in 1872, three firms 
operating four mills in 1877, and the same number of firms operating five 
mills in 1880. In 1890 there were four paper companies with six mills 
operating, and in 1900 six firms were running eight mills. In 1915, ac- 
cording to these same statistics, nine companies were operating ten mills. 

Today there are five paper companies in Delaware operating six mills. 
Of the original mills, the Curtis Paper Company is the only one making the 
same lines of book, cover, and fine printing papers such as has been made 
since the late 80’s. The Rockland Paper Company, formerly owned by 
Jessup and Moore, is now the San-Nap-Pak Manufacturing Company, and 
the Augustine mill is owned by the Container Corporation of America. 
Marshall Brothers, Inc., began manufacturing in 1893 and the National 
Vulcanized Fibre Company started in 1924. 
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CHAPTER 23 


Leather Manufacturing in Delaware 


By John N. Russo* 





The making of leather is one of the oldest industries in Delaware which 
continue to be of major importance. Even in the colonial period it seems 
to have been of more than merely local significance.t. In 1832 it is de- 
scribed as a very old industry in the state, which, though founded on local 
materials, had for many years been using imported hides. At that time the 
center of the industry had shifted from New Castle County to Kent and 
Sussex, because of the high price of bark. There were then about thirty 
tanneries, and also about twenty mills which ground black oak or quercitron 
bark for exportation.? This shift southward was temporary. In 1860, 
according to United States census figures, nearly a million dollars worth 
of leather was made in the state, over 90 per cent in New Castle County. 
Morocco accounted for nearly half of this output. 

In 1860, two-thirds of the product was morocco and patent leather. 
Since then, the manufacture of kid, from skins imported chiefly from India, 
has been the most important development, accounting for the phenomenal 
rise of Delaware’s output to $9,400,504 in 1900. In 1939 it was $11,306,016. 

Wilmington has been, during most of our industrial history, the center 
of Delaware’s leather industry, over 95% of which is now carried on in 
that city. The following account describes the progress of the leather 
industry in Wilmington during the past sixty years. 


* * * * 


One of the principal leather plants of sixty years ago was located on 
Fourth Street between Orange and Tatnall and was known as the American 
Leather Company and operated by J. Parke Postles and James Dobbs. These 


* Allied Kid Co., Wilmington. 
1 See above, p. 447. 
2 Documents relative to the Manufactures in the United States (Washington, 
1833) Il, 778. Hides currently imported were from “Spanish America.” 
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men also had a second factory at Third and Madison streets, which is now 
a city playground. The Fourth Street division of Postles and Dobbs was 
eventually taken over by Tadman and Hickman in 1895, and in 1901 was 
incorporated as the Wilmington and Brandywine Leather Company. In 
more recent years this tannery was known as the Lincoln Leather Com- 
pany, manufacturing leather from calfskins. During this early era Charles 
H. Baird Company operated a plant at the corner of Third and Tatnall 
streets, which was later torn down. Baird’s followed this succession of 
business on Walnut Street near Second with Robert Baird, a son, at the 
helm. At the present time the Delaware Hide and Fur Company, 
dealers in raw skins, are the owners of this building. 

All of these plants were manufacturers of leather made from goat and 
kidskins. There were many small plants interested in the making of leather 
because labor for this particular type of work was reasonably plentiful. As 
a result of this economic situation we find that from 1885 to 1945 many 
small leather organizations sprang up all over the city of Wilmington. 

Among those that gained prominence and a reasonable amount of suc- 
cess are the firm of Charles E. Fritz, George W. Chambers and William V. 
Bond, followed by Messrs. Cox and Lloyd on Third Street between Orange 
and Tatnall,; W. H. Jones on Walnut Street between Front and Second; 
Garrett and Barr on East Second, whose successors were Henwood and 
Novack; John G. Baker on Fifth and Church streets, later occupied by W£.B. 
Clerk, who managed a plant on the corner of Ninth and Walnut streets in 
1887. Clerk’s enterprise proved very successful until 1903 when a new com- 
pany, the Continental Leather Company, was incorporated of which Mr. 
Clerk became president, and the business of the company was moved to 
the old Baker property at Fifth and Church streets. The plant operated 
by Jones on Walnut Street is now occupied by the Atlantic Milling Com- 
pany. The Fifth and Church establishment was followed by the Martin 
Leather Company, Barr and Dougherty in 1905, Standard Kid Company in 
1917, and finally the present owners the Allied Kid Company, who use it 
as a storage warehouse and hair curing plant. 

The C. and W. Pyle Company was incorporated in 1883 on Van Buren 
Street above Fourth. C. Wesley Weldin ran a morocco plant on Conrad 
Street between Adams and Jackson from 1902 to 1904. In 1888 a new 
firm was formed for the manufacture of morocco by Elmer E. Mitchell, 
Robert W. Tadman, and Frank H. Thomas. These men erected a three 
story building. at Maryland Avenue and Monroe Street. Mr. Tadman left 
the firm in 1894 and joined with James B. Hickman under the firm name of 
Tadman and Hickman, and they began the manufacture of fancy glazed 
kid at 208 West Fourth Street, the old stand so long occupied by Stephen 
and J. Parke Postles. In 1886 at Second and Greenhill Avenue we find a 
tannery in operation, first by Peter Ford, then by Stetson and Company, 
and finally by James I. Ford and James J. O’Neil. James O’Neil founded a 
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factory in South Wilmington over Third Street Bridge. Another small 
organization which seemed to find tanning a fruitful industry was the 
Wright and Gamble Tannery at Fourteenth and Poplar streets. William 
C. Corey followed Wright and Gamble on the same site under the title of 
the Delaware Leather Company in 1904. 

The Beadenkopf family played an important role in the development 
of leather in Wilmington. There were three brothers, William, Martin, 
and Charles who were responsible for the success in this work. The Wi- 
liam Beadenkopf plant at Fourteenth and Walnut streets had its beginning 
on Conrad Street. They afterwards bought part of the property of the 
Swift and Courtney Match Company at Fourteenth and Walnut streets and 
transferred the business there. William Beadenkopf had a son Clarence who 
succeeded his father at the Conrad Street institution. When the transfer 
was completed at the Fourteenth and Walnut location, Clarence assumed 
the responsibility of operations. Later Glenn Beadenkopf, son of Charles, 
became the manager at Fourteenth and Walnut. At the present time the 
Glenn L. Beadenkopf Company is headed by H. K. Dugdale, a son-in-law. 
Another brother Martin had a plant at 716 West Sixth Street. This plant 
was operated by Vitus Feck who had been the tanner of the Charles Baird 
Company and later by Conrad Dover who was the tanner for D. L. Levy. 
The R. Wirt Willis Leather Manufacturing Company and the Diamond 
State Tanning Company (the latter is still doing business there) also oc- 
cupied this site in that order. The third brother, Charles Beadenkopf, 
owned a plant on West Fourth Street near Jackson. Following this venture, 
Charles swung into business under the name of the Charles Beadenkopf Com- 
pany with his sons, Glenn and afterwards Springer, who became a partner. 

One of the largest plants in this area is located at Fourth and Monroe 
streets and was managed by the following people; Winifried Scott, Isaac 
Trimball Quigley in 1881, followed by D. L. Levy, purchased by the 
Standard Kid Company and finally the present owner, the Allied Kid Com- 
pany. 
The Amalgamated Leather Company occupied a whole city block 
from Monroe to Adams and Front to Reed. The present owners are 
- members of the Blatz family. Their predecessors were F. Blumenthal, Mul- 
lin, and prior to that, Pierson and Mullin. 

In 1896 Richard Patzowski was factory manager of the F. Blumenthal 
Company. Also employed at that time was Richard C. McMullin, later 
to become vice-president of the Allied Kid Company and governor of 
the state of Delaware. Another employee of the F. Blumenthal Company, 
who later gained nationwide recognition in the leather industry, particularly 
with respect to the development of glazed kid leather, was J. Wirt Willis. 
During Mr. Willis’ period of employment there were two men who were 
responsible for the organization and supervision of Blumenthal’s, namely, 
Ferdinand Blumenthal and Julius Ulman. Blumenthal’s finally became in- 
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corporated as the Amalgamated Leather Company and in 1900 Richard 
Patzowski severed his connections with them. Then Joseph Blatz became 
the factory manager, having been assisted by his brothers, first by John and 
William and later by Ferdinand and Peter. In 1901 when Richard Patzowski 
left Amalgamated he devoted his efforts to a new organization known as the 
New Castle Leather Company located at Eleventh and Poplar streets. The 
New Castle Leather Company continued in business until 1937 when the 
Allied Kid Company assumed ownership. Since 1937 the Eleventh and 
Poplar streets firm has been known as the Specialty-New Castle Division of 
the Allied Kid Company with Saul L. Cohen as general manager. Mr. 
Cohen came from New England in the early 1930’s equipped with a wealth 
of knowledge of the development of suede leather, which supplanted 
glazed kid in popular demand. The glazed kid era flourished under the able 
direction of J. Wirt Willis and Richard Patzowski, particularly during the 
years 1900 tO 1930. 

Back in 1885 and 1886 the leather industry was entered by the Knights 
of Labor. At this time processing of leather was done by vegetable tan 
and most of the work was done by hand. No women worked in morocco 
plants at that time. During a strike called by the Knights of Labor, all of 
the employees did not go out on strike. This was true of the glazers dur- 
ing the strike at the Postles Dobbs plant on Fourth Street. A daughter of 
one of the non-striking glazers carried lunch to her father every day. 
During that time she became interested in the operation of the glazing 
machine. She asked her father numerous questions about the glazing 
machine, and as a result of her inquiries, she learned how to operate it. 


She was the first girl who learned to operate a glazing machine in the city | 


of Wilmington. From that time on glazing was a department where girls 
were employed. 

In the old process of tanning one of the machines in the leather plant 
was a sewing machine. At that time the skins were beamed with a lime and 
arsenic process and when they were ready to be tanned they were sewed 
up in bags and filled with sumac or some other tanning agent. They were 
then put in vats and allowed to stay there for a number of days. This 
method, known as the vegetable tan, was used until 1893, when the chrome 
tan was discovered by Schwartz, who worked for the Robert H. Fotter 
Company in Philadelphia, whose product was known as Vici Kid. 

Plants operating today are as follows: The Amalgamated Leather 
Company, successors to the F. Blumenthal Company at Front and Monroe 
streets; the Specialty-New Castle Division of the Allied Kid Company at 
Eleventh and Poplar streets, successors to the New Castle Leather Company, 
and the Standard Division of the Allied Kid Company at Fourth and 
Monroe streets; the Beadenkopf Leather Company, successors to William 
Beadenkopf Company; the Diamond State Tanning Company, successors 
to the R. Wirt Willis Leather Manufacturing Company; Youngco Leather 
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Company on the corner of Sixth and Monroe streets, which was originally 
the Piles Patent Leather Manufacturing Company and is now a subsidiary of 
the Young Company; the Mahoney Leather Company, manufacturers of 
reptiles; and the Rue Patent Leather Company of Elsmere. 
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CHAPTER 24 


A History of Electric Service in Delaware 


By Thomas W. Wilson* 


New CastLeE County 


The first electric lighting service in the state of Delaware was sup- 
plied in the city of Wilmington by the Arnoux Electric Light Company, 
a New Jersey corporation having its main office at Camden, New Jersey. 
and a branch office at Wilmington. In addition to the furnishing of 
electric service, its business included the manufacture and sale of electric 
arc lamps of the Arnoux & Hockhausen system. Its first plant was estab- 
lished on the south side of Third Street near Spruce and operations began in 
January 1883 with four 15 light dynamos supplying 35 arc lamps located 
in the places of business of its initial customers. [he service, however, 
was unsteady and the economy of the plant poor and in 1885 the company 
undertook the installation of the Edison system of incandescent lighting 
supplying direct current. Such a plant, with a capacity of sixteen hundred 
16 candlepower lights, was purchased and placed in operation in January 
1886. Among the original subscribers for incandescent lighting service 
were Joseph Fullmer, Morning News, J. T. Mullin and Sons, Samuel H. 
Baynard, J. P. Doughten, E. S. R. Butler, August Viewig, J. F. Dolan, 
Millard F. Davis, D. P. Smythe, James Belt, James L. Willis, Meyer Meyers, 
A. L. Ainscow, Taylor and Fullerton, Jacob Beetem and the Wilmington 
Institute. This was the humble beginning of the highly speculative infant 
electric industry in Delaware. 

Within three months after the incandescent lighting plant was placed 
in service, the equipment was overloaded. It was realized that the loca- 
tion was not suitable for proper distribution, and the property on the north 
side of West Fifth Street, between Orange and Tatnall, was purchased. 

Shortly thereafter, a reorganization was effected, and a new company, 


* The author has been an official of the Delaware Power and Light Com- 
pany and its predecessors since 1912, holding the positions of vice president and 
general manager, president, and chairman of the Board successively. 
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the Wilmington City Electric Company, was incorporated July 24, 1886 
by an act of the legislature of Delaware. This new company, after nego- 
tiation, issued its stock in exchange for that of the original company which, 
after conveying its property to the new company, was dissolved. The 
officers of the new company were: Samuel N. Trump, president; J. Davis 
Sisler, vice president, Ferdinand L. Gilpin, secretary; H. C. Robinson, 
treasurer; W. W. Pusey, J. H. Hoffecker, Francis B. Colton and Thomas 
H. Savory, directors. 

A new station was built on the Fifth Street property with a capacity 
of four thousand 16 candlepower lamps or approximately 240 kilowatts. 
It consisted of a boiler room containing Sterling horizontal boilers operated 
at 150 Ibs. steam pressure and an adjoining engine room where electric 
current was generated by bi-polar dynamos belted to reciprocating engines. 
Water for steam generation was obtained from the city water system. The 
exhaust steam from these engines was piped to the outside, that part which 
condensed flowing into Shipley Run, a small open stream immediately to 
the east of the property. This stream was later diverted into the city’s 
drainage system. Operation of this station was commenced in February 
1887, the total load connected on customers’ premises amounting to 1350 
lamps. By the end of that year the connected load had increased to double 
that amount. This was one of the pioneer installations in the United States. 

The first five years saw two important developments at Fifth Street 
Station. In 1888 the newly developed Westinghouse system was installed 
in addition to the existing Edison system. The new system supplied 
alternating current transmitted at 2200 volts and stepped down to 110-220 
volts for customers’ use, a method which made possible the serving of more 
remote customers than was feasible with direct current. In that year a 
100 horsepower engine and dynamo were also installed to generate direct 
current electricity for sale to the street railway company operating on 
Market Street from Tenth Street to Riverview Cemetery. This electrified 
street railway was among the first in the United States and was so experi- 
mental that the electric company and the railway company agreed in their 
contract that if the electric operation of street cars did not prove to be 
practicable, the railway company would buy the engine and dynamo from 
the electric company at a fair value. This contract was terminated in 1891 
when the railway company began the generation of its own power. 

Between the years 1894 and 1898, further improvements were made 
in the generating equipment. The Fifth Street Station was enlarged to 
1500 horsepower capacity and equipped to supply direct current electricity 
for incandescent lamps, arc lamps, and electric motors. A series arc light 
generator supplied current for street lights, and an alternating current gener- 
ator supplied such current for customers at a distance. In 1896 an ad- 
joining property on Fifth Street, to the east of the station, was acquired. 
New buildings were erected and three new boilers of the Climax vertical 
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type and new multiple expansion engines were installed. These were 
placed in service in 1897. During the following year, the company installed 
a storage battery having a rated capacity of 5000 ampere-hours.. This was 
charged with electricity during the hours when the station was only partially 
loaded and the stored energy was used to supplement the output of the 
direct current generators after nightfall when the lighting load went on. 
As the use of electricity at that time was largely for lighting, this battery 
was of considerable benefit in the operation of the system. 

In the development years of the industry, the dial type electric meter 
of our day had not been invented. The consumption of direct current was 
measured by an instrument, resembling a small battery, containing an 
electrolytic cell through which passed a portion of the current to be 
measured. A deposit, or corrosion, accumulated on one electrode (or ter- 
minal) of this cell in proportion to the amount of electricity transmitted. 
These electrodes were replaced periodically and the used plates were 
brought to the company’s office where they were weighed on delicately 
adjusted jewelers’ scales. The difference between the original and final 
weight determined the amount of electricity used and formed the basis 
from which the customers’ bills were: calculated. However, much of the 
residential and store lighting was sold on a “flat rate” basis, bills being 
determined by the number and size of lamps connected. Even as late as 
1915, excess indicators were used in some cases to limit the use of elec- 
tricity by “flat rate” customers to the amounts for which they had agreed 
to pay. These devices would cause the lights to flicker whenever the 
customer attempted to use more than that amount. 

In 1901 a new generating station was built on the Brandywine River 
at Buena Vista Street, later known as Brandywine No. 1 Plant. It was 
originally constructed by the Wilmington City Railway Company which 
installed one 1000 KW. engine driven generator for street railway service. 
After the building was constructed, the Wilmington City Electric Com- 
pany, which had become an affiliate of the railway company, installed two 
330 KW. engine driven alternating current generators for light and power 
service. After the opening of this plant, the electric generating capacity 
at Fifth Street Station Plant was not further expanded. The two plants 
were interconnected from the beginning and each operated in conjunction 
with the other to gain the greatest economy. Alternating current gen- 
erated at both plants was 2 phase until the system was converted to 3 
phase in 1913. ae 

In 1906, Brandywine No. 1 Plant was enlarged with the addition of 
one 600 KW. and one 800 KW. engine driven generator for railway service 
and one 500 KW. turbo-generator for light and power service. During that 
year a competing company, the Wilmington Light Power and Telephone 
Company (name later changed to the Wilmington Light and Power Com- 
pany) constructed and put into operation another power plant (known as 
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Brandywine No. 2 Plant) on Brandywine River just east of the Wilming- 
ton City EJectric plant. The new plant had a capacity of 2000 kilowatts,. 
all units being steam turbo-generators. Competition between the two com- 
panies became so keen that either company would furnish wiring and fix- 
tures to a prospective customer in return for a lighting contract. In 1909, 
an additional 1500 KW. steam turbo-generator was installed in Brandy- 
wine No. 1 Plant. In May 1910, the equipment at Fifth Street Station was. 
seriously damaged by fire and service from that station was not resumed 
for several days; the station was not in full operation for several weeks. 

During 1910, the properties of the Wilmington City Electric Company 
and the Wilmington Light and Power Company, together with the several 
street railway companies, were leased for 990 years to the Wilmington 
and Philadelphia Traction Company, thus ending the competition between 
the two electric companies and providing for the unified and economical 
development of the electric system. From 1910 until 1928, the Wilmington 
and Philadelphia Traction Company conducted the electric and street » 
railway business in Wilmington and New Castle County, its name being 
changed to the Delaware Electric Power Company in November 1927. 

In 1910 the older boilers and engines were removed from Fifth Street 
Station and in 1911 generation at that station was abandoned altogether. 
Subsequently, that property has been developed as a substation for the 
distribution of power in the built up business area in Wilmington. This 
substation also supplies a portion of the street lighting circuits in Wilming- 
ton and a large part of the power requirements of Wilmington’s transpor- 
tation system. 

In the years from r1g11 to 1913, another addition was made to Brandy- 
wine No. 1 Plant and a 4400 KW. turbo-generator was installed therein. 
In 1916, a 7500 KW. turbo-generator was installed in the new addition. 
In 1919, a 10,000 KW. turbo-generator was installed in the same location 
as had been previously used for the two 330 KW. engine driven generators. 
In 1924, the 4400 KW. unit was replaced by a 5000 KW. turbo-generator. 
This brought the total generating capacity of the Wilmington and Phila- 
delphia Traction Company plants (Brandywine No. 1 and No. 2) up to 
28,900 KW. No further additions were made to these plants as there was. 
not sufficient water in the Brandywine River for condensing purposes. 

In 1926 the demands upon the company for electric power exceeded 
the capacity of the Brandywine power plants and arrangements were made 
to purchase power to supplement their output. A contract was entered into 
with the Philadelphia Electric Company to supply electricity at 66,000 
volts from its Chester, Pa., plant. This necessitated the erection of a trans- 
mission line between Chester and Wilmineton and the construction of a 
substation in Wilmington known as the Christiana Substation. These facil- 
ities were put into operation in October 1926. The initial transmission line 
consisted of a single circuit partly on steel towers and partly on wood poles. 
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During 1927 and 1928 the wood poles were replaced by steel towers and 
a second circuit was added and placed in service. 

The initial capacity of the Christiana Substation, located at Christiana 
Avenue and A Street, was 25,000 K.V.A. Energy at 66,000 volts was 
received at this substation over the new transmission line, transformed to 
11,000 volts, and delivered by way of newly installed cables to the Fifth 
Street Substation and the Brandywine power plants to supplement the 
generating facilities in the latter plants. In 1928, the capacity of the Chris- 
tiana Substation was increased to 50,000 K.V.A., and in 1938 to 75,000 
K.V.A. 

On December 31, 1928, the Wilmington City Electric Company, the 
Wilmington Light and Power Company and certain affiliated electric com- 
panies were merged, forming the Delaware Power and Light Company. 
All leases under which the two companies named above had been operated 
since 1910 were canceled and the Delaware Power and Light Company 
became the sole owner and operator of electric utility properties in north- 
ern Delaware. 

In 1929 and 1930 a double circuit 66,000 volt transmission line was 
constructed connecting Christiana Substation with the new Deepwater 
Plant of the Philadelphia Electric Company located on the Delaware River 
in New Jersey across from Wilmington. This line was built mainly to 
provide for increasing power requirements and to assure continuity of sup- 
ply to the Wilmington area. This new line in Delaware consisted of a 
double circuit steel tower line from Christiana Substation to Pigeon Point, 
Delaware, and submarine cables under the Delaware River from Pigeon 
Point to Deepwater Point, New Jersey. This connected with a double cir- 
cuit overhead transmission line originating at Deepwater Power Plant. 
These facilities were energized in March 1930. 

The construction and installation of these submarine cables was one 
of the outstanding electrical engineering feats of that year. The installa- 
tion provided for two 3-phase circuits each requiring three single-conductor 
cables. Since a spare cable was provided for each circuit, eight cables in 
all were installed, all designed for operation at 66,000 volts, the highest 
voltage ever used on submarine cables up to that time. Each of the cables 
was approximately four inches in diameter, consisting of a one-inch copper 
core surrounded by paper insulation, sheathed with lead and armored with 
steel. The manufactured length of each cable was 4050 feet, which at 
that time was the longest cable of such size ever manufactured in one 
piece. The eight cables were laid in a trench at a minimum depth of 10 
feet under the bed of the river. This trench, excavated by dredges, had a 
width of 4o feet at the bottom and a maximum depth of 62 feet below 
mean low water. After the work of laying the cables was completed, the 
trench was backfilled with sand and gravel to protect them from erosion 
or disturbance. 
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The completion and placing in operation of these transmission lines 
made available to the Wilmington area a greatly enlarged power supply 
from the Philadelphia Electric Company’s system supplied by its six large 
steam electric generating plants and its great hydro-electric plant at Cono- 
wingo on the Susquehanna River. The Philadelphia Electric Company, 
cooperating with the Public Service Electric and Gas Company of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania Power and Light Company, had already con- 
structed a 220,000 volt transmission loop which made possible the transfer 
of large amounts of energy between these companies, greatly increasing 
the reliability of service and providing a means of reducing generating costs. 
A new contract, therefore, was entered into on April 1, 1930, under which 
the Delaware Power and Light Company agreed to purchase substantially 
all of its power requirements from the Philadelphia Electric Company but 
which provided that certain capacity on the Brandywine plants would be 
held in reserve ready for operation whenever emergencies or other con- 
ditions required. Accordingly, on April 29, 1930, regular operation of 
the Brandywine plants was discontinued. Subsequently, all of the gen- 
erating equipment at the Brandywine plants was removed except one 
7500 KW. and one 5000 KW. turbo-generators and the boilers and auxiliary 
equipment necessary for their operation. With an ample supply of elec- 
tricity thus available, the company’s transmission and distribution facilities 
were extended and enlarged until they reached and supplied the require- 
ments of every section of New Castle County. 

In March 1930 West Substation, located on Newport-Gap Turnpike 
near Marshallton, together with a new 66,000 volt steel tower transmission 
line extending from Christiana Substation to that location, was placed in 
operation. It was built to supply the growing industrial load in that 
vicinity, the initial capacity being 15,000 K.V.A. Before the construction 
of this substation the area was supplied by 11,000 volt circuits extending 
from Brandywine Station, by way of Marshallton, to the town of New- 
ark. The construction of this new substation provided additional capacity 
for the increasing industrial business in that area and improved the economy 
of operation. A second single circuit 66,000 volt transmission line was 
erected on wood poles over a different route from Christiana to West 
Substation and was placed in operation in August 1942. In April 1943 the 
capacity of West Substation was increased to 30,000 K.V.A. and the lines 
‘to Newark were strengthened. Service to the town of Newark and its 
growing industries was supplemented in May 1943 by the completion of 
a new substation on North Chapel Street, Newark, near White Clay Creek. 
This substation of 4500 KW. capacity provides for the growing require- 
ments of Newark and the surrounding area. 

In March 1942, New Castle Substation, located on New Castle Avenue, 
was put into operation. This substation, supplied from the 66,000 volt 
Christiana-West transmission line, has a capacity of 28,400 K.V.A. and 
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supplies, at 11,000 volts, the towns of New Castle and Delaware City, and 
all industrial customers in that territory. 

On October 15, 1943 the Delaware Power and Light Company acquired, 
by merger, the properties of the Eastern Shore Public Service Company 
(a Delaware corporation) extending throughout the greater part of Kent 
and Sussex counties, Delaware. As a result of this acquisition, the company 
also acquired all of the capital stocks of the Eastern Shore Public Service 
Company of Maryland and the Eastern Shore Public Service Company of. 
Virginia. 

During the sixty-four years that have elapsed since the first electric 
plant was started in Wilmington, the reliability and quality of electric 
service have been greatly improved and, as the use of electricity increased, 
.the cost to the public has been steadily reduced. Although the costs of 
facilities, equipment, labor, and fuel have increased many fold since the 
inception of the industry, electricity is now available throughout the state 
at only a small fraction of its initial cost. 


* * * * 


So far this story of electric development has been that of the public 
utility industry and does not include industrial or municipal plants. While 
a number of the larger industries originally installed their own electric 
power plants, most of them have been discontinued except in cases where 
large quantities of steam are required in manufacturing processes. 

There are three municipal plants in New Castle County. The town 
of Newark started with a municipal plant about 1890 and continued to 
operate it until some time in 1914, when they arranged to purchase their 
whole requirements from the Wilmington and Philadelphia Traction Com- 
pany, a predecessor of the Delaware Power and Light Company. While 
the load at that time was about 50 to 75 KW., their present requirements 
have grown to approximately 1000 KW. 

The town of Middletown installed an electric plant in 1891. It con- 
tained a small steam driven generator which was replaced in 1924 by two 
60 KW. Diesel driven generators. In 1927, an additional 160 KW. 
Diesel driven generator was installed and another 200 KW. Diesel driven 
generator was installed in 1939. The Mayor and Council of Middletown 
arranged to purchase their power requirements from the Delaware Power 
and Light Company on August 7, 1946 and on September 3, 1946 their 
power plant was shut down. The peak load of Middletown now amounts 
to 310 KW. In 1909 the Delaware Water Improvement Company obtained 
a franchise from the Board of Water and Light Commissioners of the 
town of New Castle to construct and operate a small electric generating 
plant:and to distribute electric light and power service in the town. The 
Delaware Water Improvement Company operated this plant until March 
9, 1917, when they contracted to purchase all their electric power require- 
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ments from the Wilmington and Philadelphia Traction Company. In 1921 
the town of New Castle purchased the water supply property and also the 
electric property from the Delaware Water Improvement Company and 
continued to buy its power requirements from the Traction Company. 


KENT AND SUSSEX COUNTIES 


The first electric utility company in lower Delaware was the Del- 
aware Electric Company. It was incorporated on October 10, 1899 and 
began operating in the towns of Laurel and Seaford in the early part of 
1900. It went into receivership in 1901 and all of its property was put- 
chased by the Laurel-Seaford Electric Light Company which was incor- 
porated on March 23, 1901. The latter company extended its operations 
to the town of Delmar in the early part of 1902 and the town of Bridge- 
ville in the early part of 1907. In September 1907 the generating plant 
in Laurel, which the Laurel-Seaford Electric Light Company had acquired, 
was destroyed by fire. It was rebuilt and service was restored in Delmar, 
Laurel, Bridgeville and Seaford about a month later. In 1908 the Company 
purchased the present site of the Laurel Steam Plant and entered into an 
agreement with an adjoining lumber company for the purchase of saw- 
dust and mill scraps for fuel. 

The Sussex Light and Power Company was incorporated on December 
21, 1909, and at that time purchased all of the property of the Laurel-Sea- 
ford Electric Light Company. The original equipment installed at the 
present Laurel steam plant in 1910 consisted of two Russell Tandem Com- 
pound condensing engines directly connected to Fort Wayne 2300 volt 
generators of 160 KW. and 375 KW. capacity, respectively. In 1916 a 
General Electric 600 KW. turbo-generator unit was installed, after the 
aggregate peak of 652 KW. was reached in 1915. Between 1916 and 1919 
the local generating plants at Georgetown, Delaware, and Salisbury and 
Cambridge, Maryland, were abandoned, and to provide for that additional 
service a General Electric 1500 KW. turbo-generator unit was installed at 
Laurel in 1919 and the 160 KW. generator unit was removed. Between 
191g and 1922, the Denton, Maryland, generating plant and that at Harring- 
ton, Delaware, were abandoned and the territories previously served there- 
from were interconnected with the Laurel plant. To provide for this 
additional service, in 1922 a General Electric 2000 KW. turbo-generator 
was installed at the Laurel plant and the 375 KW. generator was removed. 
The Sussex Light and Power Company began operating in the town of 
Bethel in 1914 and in the town of Blades in 1915, and on January 1, 1915 
“was serving 669 customers. 

Electric service was first rendered in the vicinity of Georgetown in 
1905 by the Georgetown Light Heat and Power Company and in the 
vicinity of Milton in 1906 by the Milton Electric Light Company. The 
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source of supply was a steam generating plant at Georgetown with 120 
KW. capacity. This plant served the town of Georgetown proper and 
the town of Milton over a 6600 volt line, approximately eight miles long. 
A total of 290 customers was being served in Georgetown and Milton on 
January 1, 1915. As late as 1916, the towns of Georgetown and Milton 
were receiving service only from sunset to sunrise. Twenty-four hour 
service was commenced after the acquisition by the Eastern Shore Gas 
and Electric Company. / 

On October 1, 1908, Willis S. Truitt secured a franchise in the town 
of Rehoboth and constructed the original generating plant and distribution 
system. The original generating equipment consisted of a 75 K.V.A. Diesel 
engine generator set installed in 1909 and an additional 100 K.V.A. Diesel 
engine generator set was installed in 1916. 

Electric service was first rendered in the town of Selbyville by the 
Delaware Light and Ice Company in the latter part of 1910. ‘The type 
of the original generating facilities is not known as the plant was destroyed 
by fire in 1922 and not rebuilt. After the plant was destroyed by fire, 
the distribution system was purchased by the town of Selbyville and a 
Diesel engine generating set was installed in the town water pumping 
station for the generation of electricity. 

The Phoenix Company was incorporated on September 7, 1906 and 
purchased three grist mills operated by water power in which they installed 
generating equipment. These plants were interconnected and service was 
rendered to the town of Harrington in the latter part of 1906. The Phoenix 
Company began operations in the towns of Frederica and Wyoming in 
April 1908 and April 1909, respectively. These properties of the Phoenix. 
Company were afterwards acquired by the Kent County Electric Company 
which was incorporated on October 27, 1916. 

After the property was conveyed to the Kent County Electric Com- 
pany, the latter company extended service to the town of Farmington and 
vicinity in August 1917. The Kent County Electric Company also pur- 
chased an electric generating plant that was operated in connection with 
a lumber mill in the town of Greenwood. Service was first rendered in 
this locality by the Greenwood Lumber Company in the early part of 
1915. The Kent County Electric Company also purchased a generating 
plant and distribution system in the town of Magnolia that was originally 
constructed by the Rural Service Company in 1918. 

Electric service was first rendered in the town of Millsboro in 1921 
and a 60 K.V.A. Diesel engine generating set was installed in conjunction 
with the town water pumping station. Electric service was first rendered 
in the town of Frankford in 1921 when a Diesel engine generating set 
was installed in conjunction with the water pumping plant. 

The first record of utility electric service in Hartley and the area 
in Kent County west of but not including the town of Dover, is the 
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construction of an electric system by Homer Ringgold in the early part 
of 1927. The original generating equipment consisted of Delco plants 
which were replaced by a Diesel engine generating plant, located in 
Dover, with the capacity of 675 K.V.A. in 1928. In 1931 this generating 
plant was acquired from the East Coast Utilities Company and thereafter 
‘interconnected with the Eastern Shore Public Service Company’s system. 

The Eastern Shore Gas and Electric Company was incorporated in 
the state of Delaware on May 10, 1g15. It acquired, during 1915 and 1916, 
the Sussex Light and Power Company, Georgetown Light Heat and Power 
Company, Milton Electric Light Company, and Milton Light Power and 
Water Company. It also acquired the Kent County Electric Company in 
1922, the Rehoboth and Selbyville properties in 1926, and the East Coast 
Utilities Company property in 1931. The name of the Eastern Shore Gas 
and Electric Company was changed to the Eastern Shore Public Service 
Company on October 5, 1927. ‘This company furnished electric light and 
power service in Kent and Sussex counties, its lines extending from Smyrna 
at the New Castle County line to Delmar at the Maryland state line where 
they connected with the Eastern Shore Public Service Company of Mary- 
land, an associated company. Other large towns served were Harrington, 
Georgetown, and Laurel. ~The company purchased its normal electric 
requirements from the Eastern Shore Public Service Company of Mary- 
land. It also maintained electric generating plants, for stand-by and voltage 
regulation purposes, located at Laurel and Dover, Delaware, with a total 
capacity of 5,700 KW. On October 15, 1943, the Eastern Shore Public 
Service Company was merged into the Delaware Power and Light Company. 

On October 1, 1945, construction of a 66,000 volt transmission line 
was begun to connect the electrical system in New Castle County with that 
in Kent and Sussex counties. This new line is designed to provide for 
the increasing power requirements and to assure continuity of supply to 
Kent and Sussex counties. 


* * * * 


There are a number of industrial companies in Kent and Sussex coun- 
ties which originally installed their own electric power plants but most 
of them have been discontinued. — 

There are six municipal plants in Kent and Sussex counties. In 1887, 
two brothers, Richard M. and William T. Johnson, constructed an electric 
light plant in the town of Milford. The equipment consisted of two 
Edison direct-current dynamos driven by an Armington and Simms sta- 
tionary steam engine. Service from this plant was begun in January 1888. 
During 1891, the generating equipment was increased by adding two 20 
KW. upright direct-current dynamos and a new 50 H.P. steam engine. 
In that same year, negotiations were initiated looking toward the sale of 
the electric property to the town of Milford. As a result of these nego- 
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tiations, the plant became the property of the town of Milford in January 
1892 and was operated under the direction of the Light and Water Com- 
mission. For many years, service was rendered only through hours of 
darkness and continuous 24-hour service was not begun until 1921 when 
the plant was enlarged and an additional 300 KW. steam turbo-generator 
was installed. Subsequent additions to the plant brought the total capacity 
up to 2175 KW. On October 1, 1945, the city of Milford entered into 
a contract for the purchase of its power requirements from Delaware 
Power and Light Company. 

The municipal electric light plant of Dover was first authorized by 
an act of the legislature of March 2, 1899. The contract for the building 
of the plant and distribution system was awarded shortly thereafter and 
lights were turned on December 30, 1899. The original plant consisted 
of one 150 H.P. boiler and two 150 K.V.A. Exciter generators. It was 
constructed and operated by a committee consisting of William M. Hazel, 
W. S. Bostic and A. R. Benson. The plant has been enlarged from time 
to time until at the present time it is equipped with four boilers with 
mechanical stokers and three steam generating units totaling 4500 KW. 
capacity. It operates under the mayor and council and is under the 
supervision of the city manager. 

The Board of Public Works of the town of Lewes was authorized 
by an act of the General Assembly on March 15, 1901, to establish an 
electric light plant, water works and sewerage system in the town. The 
president of the Board was A. L. Burton and the secretary was Robert R. 
Waples. The original electric plant consisted of two 65 H.P. high speed 
engines and two 45 KW. generators and was put in operation in January 
1902. In 1924 the electric generators were found to be overloaded and 
one 150 H.P. and one 75 H.P Diesel engine direct connected generator 
sets were installed. As a result of subsequent growth of load, the present 
plant consists of four Diesel units, totaling 3010 H.P. capacity. 

The town of Smyrna originally installed in 1893 two small 133 cycle 
generators driven by steam engine. This original plant was replaced in 
1919 by two steam driven turbines. The capacity soon proved to be in- 
adequate and the plant was discontinued in 1926 when the town arranged 
to purchase its power requirements from Eastern Shore Public Service 
Company, a predecessor of the Delaware Power and Light Company. The 
present demand is in the order of 480 KW. The town of Clayton pur- 
chased its electric current from the town of Smyrna up to 1932 at which 
time it contracted to purchase its electrical requirements from the Eastern 
Shore Public Service Company. Its present demand is about 125 KW. 

In 1937 the city of Seaford began the construction of its electric 
light and power plant. The original plant consisted of three 200 KW. 
generators, each driven by a 300 H.P. Diesel engine and one 600 KW. 
generator driven by an 875 H.P. Diesel engine. Construction of the plant 
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and distribution system was carried out by the Seaford Light and Power 
Company under an agreement whereby the city was given a five-year 
option to purchase the plant and equipment. This option was exercised 
during October 1938. In 1940 an addition to the plant was made and a new 
generator installed. 


* * * * 


The Indian River Electric Cooperative was organized in June 1936 
for the purpose of extending electric service to farms and rural homes in 
Sussex County. However, before construction work was started, the name 
of the organization was changed to the Delaware Rural Electric Association 
and that association proposed to extend such service in other counties in 
Delaware. Electric lines were constructed in Kent and Sussex counties and 
electric service is now being supplied to some 3,000 farms and rural cus- 
tomers in those counties. The Association purchases all of its electric 
energy requirements from the Delaware Power and Light Company. 


* * * * 


Such is the story of electric service in Delaware from its humble 
beginning in 1883 to the present time. Throughout this long period of 
years, embracing not only periods of great prosperity and development but 
also the greatest wars and financial depressions ever experienced, electricity 
has been furnished continuously in ever increasing quantities and with ever 
increasing usefulness until this service has become essential to the life and 
progress of all communities throughout the state. The industry has every 
right to be proud of its record. 








CHAPTER 25 


A History of Gas in Wilmington and Vicinity 


By R. B. Richardson* 
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The first Wilmington Gas Company was organized in 1833 with a 
capital of $6,000 in 240 shares of $25 each. Officers were James Canby, 
president, and William H. Neff, secretary. Commissioners named in the 
charter of incorporation granted by the state legislature February 2, 1835 
were James Canby, William Seal, Thomas Garrett, Elisha Huxley, and 
Lewis Rumford. The company established an office at 1 West Fourth 
Street and constructed a plant on Orange Street south of Water Street. 
This plant was a forerunner of a coal gas plant and gas was produced by 
the distillation of rosin in cast iron retorts, the use of refractory materials 
not having been developed. Gas was distributed through approximately 
two miles of mains to about fifty consumers. The rate was $8.00 per 
thousand cubic feet with the quantity measured by meters imported from 
England. A committee of consumers composed of Dr. James W. Thomp- 
son, Edward Grubb, John McClung, and Peter B. Porter reported through 
the newspapers in April 1835 that “the gas supplied by rosin works afforded 
cheaper light than sperm oil and for beauty, brilliancy and freedom from 
smoke far exceeds it.” 

Increased demand for gas necessitated enlargement of the plant in 1847 
and the company had just become debt free when the first major disaster 
occurred. On January 20, 1848, a small boy amusing himself by igniting 
a small jet of gas issuing from the gasometer (holder) caused an explosion 
which wrecked the plant and injured the boy. There was only $300 of 
insurance with the Delaware Fire Insurance Company to cover the $2000 
damage (an illuminating commentary on the size of this early gas under- 
taking). Our source fails to explain how the ignition of a jet of gas from 
a holder presumably containing no oxygen could cause an explosion. 


* Operating manager, Delaware Power and Light Co. 

The author is indebted to Mr. Thomas Curley of Wilmington, formerly 
actively associated with the gas business in this city, for material aid in assembling 
data for this chapter. 
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However, the plant was rebuilt and the company continued to manufacture 
and distribute gas until 1851, when apparently it ceased operation. 

By an act of March 4, 1851, a new gas company was formed. Jesse 
Sharp, J. T. Seal, Joseph Seal, John A. Duncan, Stephen Bonsall, Samuel 
McCaulley, William Chandler, Washington Jones, Jacob Rice, and their 
associates “‘or persons who shall become stockholders” were constituted 
“a body politic and corporate by the name and style of the “Wilmington 
Coal Gas Company.’” The capital stock was fixed at $60,000 with the 
privilege of increasing it to $130,000. Officers chosen at a meeting held 
March 11, 1851 were Stephen Bonsall, president, John A. Duncan, secretary 
and Washington Jones, treasurer, and at a second meeting on March 13 
nearly the entire amount of the capital stock was subscribed. 

A coal gas plant, which manufactured gas by the distillation of soft 
coal, was erected on a portion of the site now occupied by the buildings 
of the Delaware Power and Light Company at the south east corner of 
Reed and Madison streets. This plant, with a manufacturing capacity of 
50,000 cu.ft. per day and a holder capacity of 30,000 cu.ft., began manu- 
facture November 24, 1851. The plant consisted of a retort house with 
three benches of iron retorts, three retorts to the bench, a purifying house, 
and a condenser. Originally there were fifty consumers who used 6900 
cubic feet of gas during the first 24 hours of operation. The first office 
was at 214 Market Street. It was later removed to Odd Fellows’ Hall at 
3rd and King streets and then to 300 Shipley Street, where it remained 
until 1893, when the building at 827 Market Street was erected. 

The gas bill of 1854, shown in the cut, is probably the oldest record 
of the gas industry in Wilmington. Brandywine Village, where Edward 
Tatnall lived, was situated just north of the Market Street bridge over . 
Brandywine Creek. 

Minor improvements and additions were made to the plant of the 
Wilmington Coal Gas Company as the load steadily increased. The total 
gas coal carbonized in 1851 was 340 tons and in 1860, 1425. tons. In 1863 
the iron retorts were replaced with three benches of clay retorts, five re- 
torts to the bench. In 1867 four new 10 ft. by 12 ft. purifiers each with a 
capacity of 125 bushels of lime were installed. The lime was made at the 
gas plant by burning oyster shells in a kiln. The oyster shells were collected 
from the oyster saloons. A five foot station meter was added in 1867 and 
in that same year another storage holder of 100,000 cu. ft. capacity was built. 

In order to increase the pressure and assure an adequte supply of gas 
in what was then the other side of town from the plant and particularly 
Brandywine Village, an 80,000 cubic foot holder was erected, in 1875, at 
14th and Poplar streets. This holder was connected to the plant with a 
10 inch main. In 1882 a general enlargement of the plant was begun to 
care for the ever increasing load. This new construction consisted of a 
500,000 cu. ft. holder, several benches of six retorts each, a condenser, a 
scrubber, four purifiers, and a 10-foot station meter. 
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Equipment for the manufacture of carbureted water gas was added in 
1887 and on March 17 of that year the first such gas was made in Wil- 
mington. The water gas process was coming into general use in this 
country about that time although it had been discovered some years earlier. 
This first water gas set in Wilmington was used as standby equipment for 
emergencies only, coal gas still furnishing the base loada tine producing 
capacity of the plant with all equipment was then 1,000,000 cu. ft. in 24 
hours and the holder capacity was 680,000 cu. ft. The new water gas 
equipment was not readily accepted by the operating force but early 
prejudices were soon overcome when it was discovered that within go 
minutes after a cold start the machine could be brought up to a production 
rate of 50,000 cu. ft. per hour. 

The original load of the gas industry was lighting, first open flame 
burners, then Welsbach incandescent mantle lights. Around 1870 the 
gas range came into use and by 1894 Wilmington had 2200 cooking and 
heating stoves of various kinds. 

In 1889 a new carbureted water gas plant was erected on the site of 
the present plant on Marsh Road from Lower Linden Street to Beech 
Street. However, the builder of this plant failed to obtain the necessary 
rights to lay mains in the city streets and the plant lay idle for fifteen years. 

April 24, 1899, the Universal Conduit, Light, Heat and Power Com- 
pany was incorporated, which merged with the Wilmington Coal Gas 
Company, October 21, 1901 to form the Wilmington Gas and Electric 
Company. The controlling interest in this latter company was owned by 
Messrs. John and James Dobson. 

In the fall of 1902 a series of 20, 16 and 12 inch cast iron mains were 
laid from the plant to Vandever Avenue in the northern section of the 
city and to Delaware Avenue and DuPont Street in the western section 
of the city to increase the inadequate gas pressure which existed in these 
sections. 

The idle plant built in 1889 was acquired by the Wilmington Gas 
and Electric Company in 1904. Through idleness the equipment had de- 
teriorated and after repairs and some replacements had been made along 
with the installation of some new equipment including a 7 ft. 6 in. car- 
bureted water gas set, the new plant began production on May 22, 1905. 
The two plants were connected by a 16 inch cast iron main, since the old 
plant continued operation for a while and the main storage holders were 
at the old plant. In May 1907, a 9 ft. 6 in. carbureted water gas set was 
added to the new plant thus enabling it to produce the entire supply of gas. 

The New Castle Gas Company was chartered February 19, 1857 and 
organized September 10, 1857 with a capital stock of $50,000. The works 
were built, the mains laid, and production started in that year. In 1905 
the Wilmington Gas and Electric Company took over the management 
of the New Castle Gas Company by agreement for a period of ten years. 
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The first high pressure line of the Wilmington company was completed 
on November 6, 1907. This line was 3 inch steel pipe and extended south 
from the plant to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, then east under the 
Christina River to Market Street and south on Market Street to Gar- 
asche’s Lane, then east on Garasche’s Lane to a governor house east of 
Heald Street. The total distance was approximately 1.3 miles and the 
line was laid for the purpose of supplying gas to South Wilmington where 
a low pressure system had been laid. 

On August 12, 1909 the Wilmington Gas and Fuel Company was 
incorporated and then merged with the Wilmington Gas and Electric 
Company to form the Wilmington Gas Company. The controlling interest 
was held by the C. H. Geist Company. General improvements were 
started shortly thereafter which included the addition of an exhauster, com- 
pressor, 1,000,000 cubic foot holder and much other auxiliary equipment. 
A 4 inch high pressure steel main was laid from the gas plant to Bancroft 
Mills in 1910 and a year later this main was branched at South Union and 
Maple streets and extended to Elsmere. 

The original lease with the New Castle Gas Company, which was to 
terminate September 1, 1915, was extended for a period of five years. In 
1914 the 3 inch high pressure line feeding South Wilmington was extended 
to supply New Castle. In 1922 the Wilmington Gas Company purchased 
the New Castle Gas Company. 

The distribution mains of the company were constantly extended and 
equipment added to the plant as the demand increased and the load grew. 
In 1915 the Richardson Park section was supplied with gas from Elsmere 
via DuPont Road. The following year the 4 inch line to Elsmere was 
extended out the Capitol Trail to Price’s Corner. Greater use of gas for 
war industries and increased population during World War I required 
the addition of a new 11 foot water gas set to the plant. The mains in the 
northern portion of New Castle County as far south as Overlook Colony 
were tied to the mains from Chester, and the Wilmington Gas Company pur- 
chased a small amount of gas from the Chester Company for supply to 
the areas in northern New Castle County near the Philadelphia Pike. 

The 2,000,000 cubic foot holder on South Madison Street, east of the 
gas plant, was erected in 1924. In the years 1925 and 1926 high pressure 
mains were extended up the Philadelphia Pike to the Penny Hill section 
and the growing suburban developments to the east of the Pike; a 6 inch 
high pressure main was extended on the Capitol Trail from Price’s Corner 
to Newark, and mains were laid in the town of Newark; the 6 inch line 
on the Philadelphia Pike was extended from Bellefonte to Overlook Colony 
and the purchase of gas from Chester terminated. To care for these 
added loads in 1927 another 11 foot water gas set and other plant equip- 
ment were erected in order to meet the expanded gas loads. In 1928 and 
1929 a 6 inch line was run out the Kennett Pike to the system of the Ken- 
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nett Gas Company, now the Chester County Light and Power Company, 
and an extension was made from Newark to Elkton which permitted the 
shut down of obsolete plants in both of these towns. 

On November 13, 1930, the United Gas Improvement Company, owner 
of Delaware Power and Light Company, purchased the Wilmington Gas. 
Company and merged the two, so that thereafter combination electric and 
gas utility service could be furnished the same consumers by the same 
company. 

Rapid growth of the system and a forecast of large future supply 
requirements indicated the need of a major increase in production capacity. 
A study revealed the economy of purchasing gas from the Chester plant 
of the Philadelphia Electric Company where gas was made by means of 
a new process using by-product gases from the adjacent Marcus Hook 
refineries. Accordingly a 12 inch high pressure steel main was extended 
from Chester to Wilmington and the plant at Wilmington was reserved 
for peak loads and emergency conditions. 

The construction of a 5,000,000 cu. ft. gas storage holder and a propane 
gas production plant was completed in 1946. This additional equipment was 
required to handle the heavy peak load days which occur in the winter due 
to the expansion of the use of gas for house heating. 

During World War II gas has helped war industries producing mer- 
chant ships, destroyer escorts, land barges, mine sweepers, army cloth, air- 
planes, industrial tools, iron ore, cobalt, navy shells, and many other muni- 
tions. The maximum one day sendout is now over three times the entire 
sendout for the whole year of 1852. In 1909 gas mains in use extended for 
93 miles to which were connected 14,900 consumers which compares to 
388 miles of main and 42,319 Consumers in 1946. These figures reflect the 
progress of the use of gas, the extension of the gas system and the growth 
and prosperity of the community. 
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